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© DEAR SAR, 
Do not think that I can dedicate a 
hiſtory of the chriſtian church to 
any perſon with ſo much propriety, 

as to one whole conduct, like yours, 
has long proved him to be a ſteady 
Friend of chriſtianity, and whoſe ob- 
heckt it has been to preſerve it as un- 
mixed as poſſible with every thing 


that has a tendency to corrupt and 
debeſe it. 25 5 


A'S Every 
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Every chriſtian muſt rejoice in re- 
viewing the riſe of his religion, and 
the progreſs which, notwithſtanding 
the oppoſition it met with from all 
the power and policy of man, it 
made in the world; as it affords the 
ſtrongeſt conviction of the ſolidity of 
the ground on which it reſts, and 
thereby confirms to us the moſt valu- 
able of all human proſpects, that of 
a reſurrection to immortal life, a 
proſpe& which nothing but the oa 
pel can give us. 

Alſo, a review of the glorious ſuf. 
ferings of the ancient martyrs, which 
evidences the firmneſs of their faith, 
in circumſtances in which they had 
the beſt opportunity of ſatisfying 
themſelves concerning the founda- 
tion of it, cannot fail both to 
ſtrengthen our faith, and to animate 
our 
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our zeal, and thereby lead us to feel, 
and, if there ſhould be occaſion, to 
ac, as they did, who, through the 
hope of a better life, chearfully en- 
duxed all that men could inflict up- 
on them in this. Compared with 
what they did and ſuffered, what 1s 
all that we can ſacrifice in the ſame 
cauſe? How zealous then ſhould 
we. be to compenſate by active ſer- 
vices,. for the want of more merito- 
rious paſſive ones? 

As an active friend of religious li- 
berty, you, Sir, will rejoice to ſee 
the progreſs that chriſtianity made 
while it was left to its own energy, 
unfettered by that fatal alliance which 
it afterwards unhappily formed with 
the powers of this world; when the 
zeal of its friends ſupplied its miniſ- 
ters with every thing that they want- 

ao mA 
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ed, without any compulſion, and 
when all, with one heart, devoteu 
themſelves to the cauſe of truth and 
virtue. 

But you will likewiſe in this pe- 
riod of the hiſtory, ſee the com- 
mencement of that moſt unnatural 
alliance, which has been the ſource 
of ſuch dreadful abuſes, and which 
continues to this day, when the State, 
inſtead of receiving the ſpirit of the 
chriſtian church, a ſpirit of meekneſs, 
temperance, heavenly. mindedneſs, 
and univerſal charity, imparted to 
the miniſters of the church, its own 
corrupt principles and manners; in 
flaming them with a thirſt for wealth 
and power, and even diveſting them 
of the principles of humanity and 
compaſſion, whenever any obſtacle 
oppoſed their ambitious views; ſo 

that 
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that at length the perſecution of 
chriſtians by chriſtians became as 
bloody. and unrelenting, as that of 
the pagan Emperors. 

Even in this reformed country, 
ind with all the pretenſions of mo- 
dern times to hberality of ſentiment, 
the miniſters of Chriſt, whoſe kingdom 
was not of this world, deceived by the 
flattering conſequences of this alli. 
ance, and in theſe inſtances departing 
from the precepts of equal juſtice, 
and the example of their great maſ- 
ter, too frequently become advo- 
_ cates for ſuch meaſures of govern- 
ment, as would ſubje& their fellow 
chriſtians to heavy civil penalties; 
and are led to urge the continuance 
of laws which deprive acknowledg- 
a good ſubjects of the common 

a 4 rights 
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rights of citizens, merely on account 
of a difference reſpecting religious 
doctrines or forms of worſhip. _ 
This ſtate of things ſhould excite 
the temperate, but ſteady and un- 
remitted, efforts of every true friend 
to the rights of mankind; to oppoſe 
all eccleſiaſtical, as well as civil, ty- 
ranny; and there can be no doubt 
but that, as this ſpirit diffuſes itſelf, 
all oppoſition muſt in time give way 
before it, and an end be put to all 
uſurpations on the conſciences of 
men. And when we ſhall ſee eve- 
ry claim to antichriſtian power actu- 
ally yield to general conviction, and 
perceive the weak ſupports on 
which that power has hitherto reſt- 
ed, many will wonder that human 
nature could ever have ſubmitted to 


it, 
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it, and our poſterity will want the 
evidence of hiſtory to be convinged 
of its exiſtence. | 

It is a real catiofiaftion, tes at 
the firſt aſpe& of a melancholy kind, 
to trace the progreſs of thoſe ſuper- 
ſtitions, and thoſe corruptions, in 
doctrine and diſcipline, by which 
chriſtianity has been ſo much debaſ- 
ed, and the natural influence of it 
diminiſhed; now that, by the force 
of its own principles, it has, in a 
great meaſure, recovered itſelf from 
the deplorable ſtate into which it had 
ſunk. This circumſtance furniſhes an 
additional evidence of its truth and 
importance, and affords a ſure proſ- 
pect . that, in due time, 1t will purge 
itſelf from every thing that has hi- 
therto defiled it, and become once 
more what it was at its firſt promul- 

gation. 
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gation. And it may well be pre- 
fumed that the knowledge we now 
have of thoſe corruptions, and of 
the cauſes which produced them, 
will effectually prevent a relapſe in- 
to any ſimilar ſtate for the future. 
We may therefore conſider our- 
| ves as in a better ſituation than 
that of the primitive chriſtians, as 
theirs may be compared to that of 
Adam in Paradiſe, innocent, indeed, 
but without the knowledge of evil, 
and therefore inſecure; whereas ours 
is a ſtate of equal purity, but ſuperi- 
or knowledge, and conſequently of 
greater ſecurity; ſo that, without 
the: fear of any more corruptions, 
we may enjoy, by anticipation, the 
proſpett of the certain, if not ſpeedy, 
downfal of all error, before the in- 
crealng light or truth, and of every 
| 1 Power, 
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power, temporal or ſpiritual, that 
oppoſes itlelf to the kingdom of God 
and of Chriſt; which the ſure ward of 
prophecy informs us, is to eftabliſh 
itfelf in the world, and to continue 
till time fhall be no more. We eve- 
ry day fee ſigns of the nearer ap- 
proach of thoſe glorious times, in 
which truth, virtue and liberty will 
diffuſe themſeves over the whole 
earth, and when error, vice, and ty- 


rarmy, will in every 2 fall _ 0 
fore them. 


Lou will rejoice with me that 4 
is now one country in the world, and 
one of growing extent and importance, 
in which chriſtianity ſubſiſts without 
any allianee with the ſtate; and that the 
eyes of a neighbouring kingdom, for- 
merly the ſeat of a moſt grievous per- 
ſecution, are now fo far opened as to fee 
the 
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the folly of depriving men of their civil 
rights on account of their religious opi- 
nions, that their freedom will probably 
be much more compleat than ours; and, 
with all the friends of liberty, you will 
indulge the pleaſing proſpect, that ſo 
glorious an example will be eee by 
other countries. 

In the mean time, let us not fail to do 
dar promote this great cauſe. Be. 
it our ſtudy to underſtand the genuine 

principles of the goſpel we profeſs, and 

to be aſſiduous in propagating them, 
by enlightening the minds of all to 
whom we have acceſs. | 

Partaking, I hope, in your juſt feel- 
ings on this important ſubjet,  * 

lam, Dear Sir, 
Four friend and 
- Fellow chriſtian, 
. PRIESTLEY. 


I, 1790. 
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"HE idea of writing this hiſtory was firſt 
ſuggeſted by the attention that I have 
lately given to the eccleſiaſtical writers of the 
four or five firſt centuries, in order to deter- 
mine what was the faith of the primitive 
church concerning the perſon of Chriſt. 
Seeing that this opinion, and others connected 
with it, had been greatly miſconceived, and 
miſrepreſented, by all the eccleſiaſtical hiſ- 
torians, I was willing to exhibit the origi- 
nal doctrine, and the gradual deviations from 
it, in a regular hiſtory of every thing relating 
to the chriſtian church. For want of an ec- 
cleſiaſtical hiſtory written on theſe juſt prin- 

b ciples, 
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ciples, perſons were under a neceſſity of 
forming wrong conceptions on this impor- 
tant ſubject from every hiſtory that could 
fall into their hands. 


It alſo appeared to me, that there was no 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtory that was not either too 
voluminous to be generally read, or too con- 
ciſe to be of much uſe. Moſheim's, which 
is moſt read by Proteſtants, beſides labour- 
ing under the great objection of miſtating 
the important opinions above mentioned, is 
much too fhort on many intereſting articles; 
and his method, though he ſtudied it per- 
haps too much, is by no means happy; as he 
divides his work (which, indeed, moſt others 
do) into centurier, which is artificial and unna- 
tural, and ſeparates the proſperous from the 
calamitous events, which ought to be related 
in their natural connexion. 


Conſidering how unfavourable an impreſ- 
ſion has been made upon many ſuperficial 
thinkers by what Mr. Gibbon has advanced 


concerning 
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concerning the riſe and progreſs of chtiſtia- 
nity, I alſo wiſhed to fee a church hiſtory in 
which the facts ſhould be ſo ſtated, as f 
themſelves to ſupply an anſwer to his artful 
infinuations. This is the beſt defence of 
chriſtianity, ſhewing that to eſtabliſh refelf 
as it actually did, it muſt neceffarily have 
been founded in truth. To aſſiſt my younger 
readers, I have made many obſervations of 
this kind. | 


Beſides demonſtrating the truth of chriſ- 
tianity, in this the beſt of all methods, by a 
ſimple exhibition of face, I wiſhed to give 
young perſons more eſpecially an idea of the 
great value of chriſtianity, by ſhewing .its 
influence on the minds of thoſe who firſt re- 
ceived it, and how nobly it led them to 
think and to af, raiſing them above the 
world, and all the honours and emoluments 
of it; how, for the great hope that it ſer be- 
fore them, they chearfully ſubmitted to Bear 
the laſs of all things, and made light of pain 
and death in every mode of torture. With 


this 
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this view I have been more particular than 
might have been expcted from a hiſtory of 
this extent, in my account of the ancient 
martyrdoms; judging from myſelf, that no 
reading is ſo intereſting, or ſo uſeful. In 
Moſheim there is nothing of this kind. He 
only enumerates the perſecutions, without 
mentioning any of the particulars, and this 
will not intereſt the reader at all. But by 
dwelling a little on theſe particulars, I flatter 
myſelf that I have written ſuch a hiſtory as 
may not only be conſulted, but be read, eſpecially 
by young perſons. However, as I have not only 
divided the work into a great number. of 
periods, but alſo into ſections, the ſubjects of 
which are diſtinctly ſpecified, any perſon 


may, without much trouble, ſelect, or omit, 
whatever he pleaſes. 


In compoſing this work, as well as my Hiſtory 
_ of Early Opinions concerning C brift, I wrote. im- 
mediately from original writers, and afterwards 
conſulted the moſt reſpectable of the moderns, 

by 
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by which means I have been able to ſupply 
ſome articles which I had overlooked, eſpeci- 
ally, ſuch as are collected from works not pro- 
feſſedly hiſtorical. The authors thus referred 
to, I have never failed to conſult with reſpect 
to every thing of conſequence; and when I did 
not think that neceſſary, I have quoted the 
writers I have actually made uſe of; which, it 
will be ſeen, has only been with reſpect to arti- 
cles which no perſon in this age can be ſuppoſed 
to have any motive to miſrepreſent; ſuch as 
the later accounts of the Donatiſts. So eſta- 
bliſhed is the character of Dr. Lardner, for 
diligence and fidelity, that I have made no 
ſcruple, on ſeveral occaſions, to copy him, and 
make uſe of his tranſlations. By this means 
I have relieved myſelf when I could; but I 
have ſpared no labour which I thought neceſ- 
ſary to make my work uſeful and authcntic. 


J call this hiſtory a general one, and not 
particular, or critical, Whatever appeared to 
me to favour of fable, I have commonly 
omitted, and without any diſcuſſion. The 

b ſame 
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ſame I have done with reſpect to dates, giv- 

| ing thoſe which appeared to me to be neareſt 
the truth, eſpecially thoſe ſupplied by Dr. 
| Lardner. Not that I have any objection to 
the cxitical diſcuſſion of ſuch ſubjects. On 
the contrary, I often think them of im- 
portance, and J ſometimes take much plea- 
fure in entering into them, as may appear 
from the diſſertations prefixed to my Harmony 
of the Goſpels, and my friendly controverſy 
with the biſhop of Waterford, concerning 
the duration of Chriſt's miniſtry. But this 
| was not my obje& in the prefent work, 
which I wiſhed to make intereſting to the ge- 
| nerality of readers. 


I have brought the hiſtory to a very impor- 
| tant period, comprehending the great con- 
troverſies concerning the perſon of Chriſt, 
as ſettled by the four firſt general councils, 
and terminating with the removal of the 
power which ſtood in the way of that autho- 
rity, temporal and ſpiritual, which was after- 
wards aſſumed by the biſhops of Rome, the 
progreſs of which will be the great object of 
the 


Co 
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the next diviſion of this work, if I continue 


it. But whether I ſhall purſue it any far- 


ther, I am wholly undetermined. 


1 have proceeded thus far, becauſe I thou ght 
that I was able to throw new and important 
light upon the ſubject. With reſpect to what 
follows, I do not know that I ſhall be able 


to do ſo much; but it may be pleaſing to 


ſome if I ſhould do no more than ſelect, and 


as to make a el continuation of this 
work to the reformation by Luther. "If this 
ſhould appear to be the wiſh of many of my 
readers, I ſhall probably undertake it; and 
then, if I ſhould find myſelf at leiſure, 1 may 
in the ſame manner, write the hiſtory of the 
reformation itſelf, and even continue it to the 
preſent century. In the mean time, what I 
have now done I apprehend to be ſufficiently 

compleat of itſelf. 
It is generally obſeryed that oi age is narra- 
tive. And certainly of all the kinds of com- 
b poñtion, 
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poſition, h7/tory beſt ſuits the later periods of 
life, the powers of invention diminiſhing, and 
thoſelof reflection, at leaſt a diſpoſition to re- 
flect, increaſing. If I ſhould find this to be 
the caſe with myſelf, I ſhall be happy to 
have ſo pleaſing, and ſo uſeful, an employ- 
ment in proſpect. For of all hiſtory, that 
of the mind of man, in the progreſs of op:nons, 
and their conſequences, which is moſt con- 
ſpicuous in what relates to chriſtianity, will 
please me beſt. As we approach nearer to 
an ibther ſtate, every thing that has any refer- 
B © ence to it naturally proves more intereſting. 

8 F; am far from expecting that I, who have 
pound errors in others, ſhould have eſcaped 
| . | mem myſelf. If any be pointed out to me, I 
| To - ſhall be ready to rectify them in future edi- 
| 0 tions ko the work. 

| 


TI 
N. B. The dates annexed to the names” of 
2 biſhops of all the greater ſees in the chron- 
logical table, at the end of this work, are taken 

* chiefly from the Abregi Fr * 5 
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INTRODUCTION. 


I we judge of the importance of events by 
1 the greatneſs of their effects, and their 
influence on the well being of mankind, we 
muſt conclude that no hiſtory whatever can 
be ſo intereſting as that of the riſe and pro- 
greſs of chriſtianity. The change which it 
has occaſioned in the world is unſpeakably 
more wonderful in its nature, than that which 
was brought about by the eſtabliſhment of 
any empire, from the beginning of the world 
to the preſent day; the Roman empire itſelf, 
which was of the greateſt extent, and the 
longeſt duration of any of them, not ex- 
cepted. While they all, in their turns, have 
gone to decay and ruin, the kingdom of 
Chriſt is ſtill extending itſelf ; ſo that we 
cannot doubt but that it will at length em- 
brace all mankind, and continue to the 
end of time. With reſpect to the value of 
chriſtianity, it may with truth be ſaid, that it 
Vorn B raiſes 
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raiſes man above man, even in his moſt civi- 
lized ſtate, unſpeakably more than men are by 
nature raiſed above brute animals. It forms 
them to true dignity of conduct in this life, 
and thus prepares them for that glorious and 
Immortal life after death, with which it 


brings us acquainted. 


This hiſtory 1s the more intereſting, as it 
exhibits this greateſt- of all changes in the 
ſtate of the world, taking its riſe from the 
ſmalleſt beginnings, and triumphing, with- 
out the aid of external force, over all the 
powers that man could oppoſe to it. 

Chriſtianity, though founded on mere opi- 
nion, viz. the belief of certain facts, ſuch as 
the miracles, death, and reſurrection of Chriſt, 
and the miracles performed by the apoſtles 
after him, produced viſible and moſt ex- 
traordinary efefs, both with reſpect to reli- 
gion, and even government; and the evi- 
dence of the facts was ſo clear and ſtrik- 
ing, that the doctrines which were con- 
firmed by it prevailed over every oppoſite 
ſyſtem of opinions, even thoſe which had 
taken the deepeſt root, and which had, from 
time immemorial, been connected with prac- 


tices to which mankind had the greateſt at- 
tachment, 
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tachment, both from the faſcinating nature 
of the things themſelves, and the belief that 
the welfare of ſtates abſolutely depended upon 
them. . 

The religious worſhip of all the heathen 
world was what is properly termed mere 


ſuperſtition, being altogether founded on an 


ignorance of the true cauſes of things; and, 
conſequently, it led men to purſue certain 
ends by means which had no connexion with 
them ; and it 1s not probable that any know- 
ledge that they would ever have acquired of 
the real laws of nature would have been ſuffi- 
cient to cure that ſuperſtition. It was either 
to the influence of the ſun, moon, and ſtars, 
the earth, and other viſible parts of nature, 
or to that of dead men (whoſe powers they 
imagined to be continued and enlarged after 
death) to which they had aſcribed all the good 
and evil which they could not otherwiſe ac- 
count for ; and, accordingly, theſe were the 
objects to which their religious worſhip had 


been directed. And being of courſe left to 


their own imaginations with reſpect to the 
methods of ſecuring the favour of thoſe dei- 
ties, and naturally enough ſuppoſing that they 
were pleaſed with ſuch things as pleaſed 
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themſelves, it is no wonder (the fancies of 
men being infinitely various) that among 
other methods they had recourſe to acts, the 
object of which is to gratify-ſenſuality or re- 
venge, paſlions by which themſelves were 
chiefly ſwayed. Accordingly, ſome of their 
religious rites and ceremonies were of an ex- 
penſive and painful, and others of an alluring 
nature, conſiſting in the gratification of their 
ſenſual appetites ; but purity of morals had 
never been the object of any religion of the 
heathens, and the little knowledge they had 
of a future ſtate (which had, no doubt, been 
derived from the tradition of ſome early re- 
velation, miſerably corrupted) was ſuch as to 
have no influence on the conduct of even the 
lower claſſes of men, and was wholly diſre- 
garded by the higher. 

The Jews, a people inconſiderable with 
reſpect to number, power, or extent of terri- 


tory (who, after being a flouriſhing and inde- 


pendent nation, had been held in ſubjection 
by all the great monarchies of antiquity, from 
the Babylonian to the Roman) had alone the 
benefit of a religion inſtituted by God him- 
ſelf, and proved to be ſo by ſuch interpoſi- 
tions of divine providence in their favour, 

| eſpecially 
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eſpecially at the promulgation of it, as the 
inveterate obſtinacy and incredulity of that 
people had not been able to reſiſt, and to 
which, after many relapſes into idolatry, they 
were, in the time of our Saviour, moſt firmly 
attached. To the peculiar rites of their reli- 
gion the generality of the nation, who were 


of the ſect of the Phariſees, had added many 


obſervances of their own invention, and on 


theſe they laid as much ſtreſs as on things of 
divine inſtitution ; while a few of the richer 
ſort were of the ſect of the Sadducees, who 
not only rejected the traditions of the Phari- 
ſees, but diſbelieved the doctrine of the reſur- 
rection. 

The Jewiſh nation had been favoured with 


an almoſt uninterrupted ſucceſſion of pro- 
phets, from the time of Moſes to that of Ma- 


lachi, a period of more than a thouſand years; 
but from that time there had been no prophets, 
nor any pretenſion to prophecy, for the ſpace 
of more than four hundred years, when Jeſus 
Chriſt, the founder of the chriſtian religion, 
immediately preceded by John the Baptiſt, 
role among them. 

About the time of his appearance there was 
a general expectation among the Jews of the 
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coming of their Mz/rah, a perſon announced 
by the prophet Daniel under that title, which 
fignifies one who is anointed, or appointed by 
God to an office of great dignity. But though 
it was expreſſly ſaid that the Meſſiah was to 
be cut off, the Jews ſeem to have given no at- 
tention to this circumſtance, but applied to 
him all that 1s ſaid of their future prince of the 
houſe of David, who is to reign over them 
when they ſhall be reſtored to their own coun- 
try, and be the moſt diſtinguiſhed nation 
upon earth. 'They therefore imagined that, 
as they were then in ſubjection to the Ro- 
mans, their Meſſiah would deliver them from 
that ſtate of ſervitude, and extend his con- 
queſts over the neighbouring countries, as 
David had done. The hiſtory of the Jews 
ſhews this expectation in the ſtrongeſt light, 
and our Saviour's conduct (and, as we may 
ſay, that of divine providence) was very much 
guided by it. For had Jeſus been from the 
firſt announced in the character of the Meſ- 

ſiah, the Jews immediately connecting with 
it the idea of a temporal prince, and a con- 
queror (which he was not to be) much incon- 
venience would have ariſen from it, eſpe- 
cially with reſpect to the Romans, who, 
being 
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being maſters in the country, would have 
been jealous of ſuch a perſon. 

Accordingly, when John, the forerunner of 
Jeſus, made his appearance, his commiſſion 
went no farther than to announce the ſpeedy 
approach of- another perſon much greater than 
himſelf. Like many other prophets, he called 
upon his hearers to repent, and as a token, 
it ſhould ſeem, of a ſolemn promiſe to amend 
their lives, he by divine appointment required 
them to be baptized. Though John worked 
no miracles, he had, in his manner and dreſs 
ſo much the appearance of one of the ancient 
Jewiſh prophets, and the auſterity and ſanc- 
tity of his life gave ſuch a credit to what he 
taught, that he was generally received in the 
character of a prophet ; and though the rulers 
of the nation, and the teachers of the law, 
whoſe* hypocriſy and immoralities He in- 
veighed againſt, took umbrage at his popu- 
larity, and had no faith in his divine miſ- 
ſion, they durſt not openly avow their opi- 
nion. 

The ſcene of John's preaching was at firſt 
in the wilderneſs of Judea, which was under 
the government of the Romans, but after— 
wards in the country beyond Jordan, which 
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was in the dominion of Herod, who re- 


ſpected him greatly. But the prophet hav. 
ing, with the liberty which became his cha- 


rater, reproved him for taking Herodias, 


the wife of his brother Philip, and who had 
eloped from him, Herod, on what pretence 
does not appear, put him in priſon; and 
Herodias, being highly incenſed againſt him, 
induced her huſband to give orders for his 
execution, taking advantage of a raſh pro- 
miſe which he had made, to give her daugh- 


ter (who had pleaſed him by dancing at a 


public entertainment) whatever ſhe ſhould 
aſk, and prompting her to aſk the head of 
John. The preaching of John began in the 
fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius, in 
the year 28 of our preſent æra, and he was 
put to death in the year following, 
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FROM THE PUBLIC MINISTRY OF JESUS 
TO THE DEATH OF NERO. A. D. 68. 


SECTION LI. 


From the N Appearance of Teſus to his 
Aſcenſion. A.D. 29. 


AT the death of John, Jeſus had preached 
ſome weeks, and had a conſiderable num- 
ber of followers, out of whom he had juſt be. 
fore appointed 7we/ve to be his conſtant at- 
tendants; and from being commiſſioned to 
preach his religion in diſtant countries, he 
gave them the appellation of apo/tles. His 
public miniſtry commenced ſoon after his be- 
ing baptized by John, which was immedi- 
ately followed by a remarkable appearance of 
ſomething like the deſcent of a dove upon him, 
accompanied with an audible voice, ſaying, 


This 
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This 1s my beloved Son ; and this was the firſt 
intimation that John had who the perſon was 
whom he was ſent to announce. 

After his baptiſm Jeſus was led by the ſpi- 
rit of God into the wilderneſs, where he con- 
tinued forty days, as Moſes had done in the 
mount, without eating or drinking; and in 
this time it is probable that he received his 
inſtructions what to preach, and how to 
conduct himſelf in his important miſſion. 
After this followed what is called his rempta- 
tion, which was probably a viſion, repreſent- 
ing the various trials to which he would be 
expoſed during the courſe of his miniſtry, 
guarding him particularly againſt oſtentation, 
ambition, and a diſtruſt of providence. After 
theſe ſcenes he lived for ſome time pretty 
much retired, as he had done before, though, 
no doubt employed in deep meditation on the 
ſubject of his important office, and preparing 
his mind for it by that fervent devotion, by 
which he was ever diſtinguiſhed. 

Though, in conſequence of John's announc- 
ing him to be his ſuperior, a few of his diſci- 
ples attached themſelves to Jeſus, and occa- 
fionally attended him, we have no account of 
any thing of conſequence being done by him 

(except 
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(except the miracle of changing water into 
wine at a private marriage feaſt, and this was 
probably in the autumn preceding) till after the 
paſſover which followed his baptiſm. But 
on his return to Galilee after this paſſover, he 
gave his whole time to the inſtruction of all 
who came in his way, and performed the moſt 
illuſtrious miracles, particularly omitting no 
opportunity of ſnewing his own benevolence, 
as well as proving bis divine miſſion, by heal- 
ing all the ſick that were brought to him. 
Thus, after publicly preaching in a ſynagogue 
at Capernaum on the ſabbath-day, he cured 
a demoniac who was preſent on the occaſion, 
and on the ſame day Peter's wife's mother, 
who was ill of a fever, and in the evening a 
multitude of perſons, afflicted with diſeaſes 
of various kinds. 

 Thefe cures brought about him ſo great 
a concourſe of people, that early the next 
morning he left the town in a private manner, 
and went into the mountainous part of the 
country ; and the people ſtill locking to him, 
from all the places in the neighbourhood, he 
gave them moſt: excellent inſtructions on the 
ſubje& of morals, inſiſting chiefly on good 
diſpoſitions of heart, upright intentions, 


and 
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and univerſal benevolence, even to thoſe who 
ſhould hate and perſecute them; and being well 
apprized of the generalexpectationof his coun- 
trymen, concerning the coming of the Meſſiah, 
and the ambitious proſpects they entertained 
on that account, he enlarged particularly on 
the virtues of meekneſs, humility, and hea- 
venly mindedneſs, as the moſt eſſential quali- 
fications for that nn gdm of God for the eſta- 
bliſhment of which they were looking. Know- 
ing alſo the deference they had for the ſcribes, 
the public teachers of the law, he ſtrongly 
guarded them againſt the abuſes and corrup- 
tions which they had introduced into it by 


their traditions, 
The doctrine which he taught with the 


greateſt diſtinctneſs and emphaſis was that of 
a future eſurrection to immortal hfe, as that 
which he was more eſpecially commiſſioned 
torepubliſh with additional evidence: inform- 
ing his hearers that he himſelf was appointed 
of God to come again, after his death and reſur- 
rect ion, to raiſe all the dead, and to judge the 
world. This moſt important of all doctrines 
was probably the original revelation of God to 
man, but not being explicitly contained in the 
writings of Moſes, whoſe commiſſion had an- 

other 
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other object, the record of it was loſt“; and in 
conſequence of this, though the belief of it 
was retained by the body of the Jewiſh nation, 
it was diſbelieved by ſome, and much cor- 
rupted by others ; the Phariſees particularly, 
imagining that men were to have wives in a fu- 
ture ſtate, and live in other reſpects as they had 
done here. Beſides correcting this miſtake, and 
informing us that, in the future world, men 
are to be as the angels of God, and to live 
without propagating their ſpecies, Jeſus 


* We find the belief of a reſurrection among the 
| Jews in the time of our Saviour, and in that of the 
Maccabees long before him, ſo that it was probably the 
faith of that nation in all former times, as it conti- 
nues to be ſo to this day. Our Saviour only corrected 
ſome miſtakes concerning it. Now this is a doctrine of 
fo extraordinary a nature, that it could never have been 
diſcovered, or even imagined, þy men, and therefore 
muſt have been derived from ſome revelation. And as 
we have no account of ſuch a revelation in the ſcriptures 
of the Old Teſtament, it muſt have been prior to the 
writing of any of thoſe books; though, being well 
known to the writers, and to the nation in general, it 
has ſo happened that they have not mentioned it. 
Had a diſcovery of ſo great importance been made 
to mankind after the time of Moſes, or indeed after 
the flood, and before the Babyloniſh captivity, we 
ſhould certainly have had ſome account of it in the 
Old Teſtament ; this being of infinitely more moment 
than any thing recorded there, 


taught 
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taught no peculiar articles of faith. In every 
thing that was of importance, ſuch as the 
unity of God, and the placability of his nature, 
the Jews had been ſufficiently inſtructed by 
Moſes and the prophets. Theſe, therefore, 
he aſſumed as fixed principles; and in all his 
diſcourſes and parables, which were admira- 
bly calculated to ſtrike the imagination, and 
to impreſs the memory and the heart, the 


truth of them was taken for granted, as what 
would be admitted by all his hearers. The 


pure morality that he taught was uniformly 


exemplified in his own life, which was a pat- 
tern of the greateſt moderation, benevolence, 
and piety. He declined no labour, in conti- 
nually going about doing good; he made no 
oſtentatious diſplay of his miraculous powers; 
he ſpent much of his time in humble prayer ; 
and upon all occaſions teſtified his entire 


ſubmiſſion to the will of God. 


It is not a little remarkable that, though 
Jeſus plainly and repeatedly informed his diſ- 
ciples that he ſhould be put to death, and riſe 
again on the third day, they did not under- 
ſtand him; ſtill ſuppoſing that, as he was 
the Meſſiah, he would ſoon appear in the 


character of a king; and they were more 
I than 


\P 
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than once diſputing among themſelves who 
| ſhould enjoy the chief places of honour and 


power in his kingdom. But as he was uſed 
to ſpeak to them in a figurative manner, they 
probably thought that by death he meant ſome 
ſcenes of difficulty and trial, and that his ſur- 
mounting them was all that was meant by 
his reſurrection. For when he was appre- 
hended, and put to death, they gave up all 
their expectations from him, never ſuppoſing 


that they ſhould ſee him any more; and when 


he did appear to them, after his reſurrection, 
they could hardly believe the intereſting fact 
on the evidence of their own ſenſes. 
The miracles of Jeſus were chiefly of a be- 
nevolent nature, confiſting of healing diſeaſes, 
and eſpecially ſuch as were ſeldom known 
to be relieved by medicine, at leaſt in a ſhort 
ſpace of time, as blindneſs, leproſy, palſy, 
and inſanity, which in that age was uſually 
aſcribed to the influence of demons, and 
there are three accounts of his raiſing per- 
ſons from the dead. To relieve the wants of 
his auditors, in a place where no proviſions 
were to be had, he twice fed a great multi- 
tude with a ſmall quantity of bread and fiſhes, 


more 
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more being left than there was when he began 
to diſtribute. 

A few of his miracles ſeem to have had no 
other object than to ſhew the power that was 
given him over the laws of nature, as his ſtilling 
a tempeſt, and walking on the ſea, as well as 
his changing water into wine, mentioned be- 


fore. Miracles of this kind, however, would 


tend to inſpire his diſciples with the greateſt 
confidence in the divine power which attended 
him, and encourage them in preaching his 
religion, notwithſtanding all the dangers to 
which they ſhould be expoſed; perſuaded 
that, if they were not delivered from any par- 
ticular diſtreſs, it was becauſe the intereſt of 
the religion they taught made their ſufferings 
more expedient. And their maſter had always 
forewarned them that they were not to expect 
their reward in this world. On the contrary, 
he plainly told them that none would be con- 
ſidered as his diſciples, who would not be 
ready to give up their lives rather than re- 
nounce their religion ; and that if any perſon 
ſhould deny him, or be aſhamed of him, in 
any circumſtances, he would deny him to be 
his diſciple when he ſhould come in his glory. 

Beſides 
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Befides the voice from heaven at the bap- 
tiſm of Jeſus, he had a more expreſs divine 
atteſtation of the ſame kind upon a moun- 
tain in Galilee, in the preſence of three of his 
apoſtles, Peter, James, and John; when he 
appeared in great glory, ſurrounded by that 
bright cloud which was the ſymbol of the 
divine preſence in the time of Moſes, accom- 
panied by Moſes himſelf and Elias, who diſ- 
courſed with him about his future ſufferings, 
probably to encourage him to go through a 
ſcene ſo painful and humiliating, and at the 
| ſame time ſo ſingular in its kind; as he was 
to exemplify in his own perſon the doctrine 
which he taught, viz. of a reſurrection to im- 
mortal life, being, as he is called, the firft fruits 
from the dead. This remarkable ſcene was 
cloſed with a repetition of the voice from 
heaven, Matt. xvii. 5. This rs my beloved Son, 
in whom I am well pleaſed, Hear ye him. Alſo 
a few days before his death, when being in 
the temple, in the preſence of a great number 
of people, and praying, he had ſaid, Father, 
glorify thy name, John xii. 28. there came @ 
voice from heaven, ſaying, I have both glorified 
it, and will glorify it again. This voice was 
ſo loud, that ſome of the people who were 

Vor. I. C not 
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not near enough to 'diſtinguiſh the words, 
thought that it thundered, but others, per- 
ceiving the ſounds to be articulate, ſaid that 
an angel ſpake to him. 

Notwithſtanding the ſplendor of his mira- 
cles, Jeſus was far from arrogating any thing 
to himſelf, but always aſcribed his extraor- 
dinary works to his God and Father, who 
ſent him, and acted by him, and to whoſe 
will he was at all times perfectly reſigned, 
Together with ſentiments of the moſt ge- 
nuine piety, he diſcovered evident marks of 
great ſenſibility of mind, and of a tender 
compaſſionate diſpoſition ; feeling for his 
diſciples and others, and attending to them 
much more than to himſelf, Thus when he 
accompanied the friends of Lazarus to his 
grave, and ſaw them in tears, he wept alſo, 
though he was juſt going to raiſe him from 
the dead. When little children wete brought 
to him, he not only blefled them, but took 
them up in hisarms to do it. Foretelling the 
ruin that was to come upon his nation, and 
eſpecially the. deſtruction of the city of Jeru- 
ſalem (which, as a prophet, he had particu- 
larly deſcribed) and viewing it from ſome 
diſtance, he wept over it; and as he was led 

4 to 
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to crucifixion, he bid the women who ac. 
companied him, and lamented over him, not 
to weep for him, but for themſelves, and for 
their children, on account of the calamities 
that would certainly befal them. 
Notwithſtanding the great and benevolent 
works, continually performed by Jeſus, and 
his popularity with the common people on 
that account ; yet, as he paid no court to the 
leading men of the nation, but, on the con- 
trary, omitted no opportunity of expoſing 
their ambition and other vices, and frequently 
upbraided them before the people, whoſe 
good opinion they affected, he incurred their 
utmoſt indignation. Their prejudices would 
not ſuffer them to believe that ſuch a perſon 
as he was could be their promiſed Meſſiah, 
and they aſcribed the moſt wonderful of his 
works, that of curing demoniacs (and pro- 
bably the reſt alſo) to the power of Satan. 
Thus blinded by their paflions, after many 


conſultations what to do, they determined to 


put him to death, and at length reſolved to do 
it by a public trial and execution. As this 


muſt have been effected by the Roman power, 


they could not doubt but the ſame power, if 


they could engage it's interference in the caſe, 
C 2 would 
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would ſupport them in the meaſure, and carry 
them through it in all its conſequences. 

This purpoſe of theirs was favoured by the 
baſe treachery of Judas Iſcariot, one of his 
apoſtles, who had been offended at a reproof 
which Jeſus gave him, when he had com- 
plained of the expence of a quantity of valu- 
able ointment, which Mary the ſiſter of La- 
zarus had poured upon his head, at the laſt 
entertainment at which he was preſent. Judas 
had perhaps given up all idea of Jeſus being 
a king, or, at leaſt, of any great advantage 
accruing to himſelf from adhering to him, 
and in a fit of reſentment ( which, however, 
laſted ſome days) he agreed with the chief 
rulers, for a ſum of money, to ſhew them 
how they might apprehend him without 
alarming the multitude, and by night; ſo 
that, however diſpoſed, the common people 
would have no opportunity of interfering in 
his behalf. It was accordingly done about 
midnight, in a garden, at a ſmall diſtance 
from the city, whither Jeſus, diſtinctly fore- 
ſeeing all that was coming upon him, had 
retired to paſs the dreadful interval in prayer. 
Feeling like a man under the fulleſt view of 
his E painful death, and all the 

igno- 
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ignominious circumſtances attending it, he 
was for a time in an agony of diſtreſs; 
through the whole of which: he however pre- 
ſerved a purpoſe, never for a moment to be 
ſhaken, of abſolute reſignation to the will of 
God; and after this he perfectly recovered the 
compoſure of his mind, and 1 it never quitted 
him to the laſt. 

Being apprehended by an armed force, after 
ſnewing that it was in his power to have re- 
ſcued himſelf, he ſubmitted to be conducted 
to the houſe of the high prieſt, and then be- 
fore the ſanhedrim, the chief court of judi- 
cature in the country, which was aſſembled 
for the purpoſe in the precincts of the temple. 
There, not knowing what charge to bring 
againſt him, on which they could ſentence 


him to death, his judges haſtily took up that 


of b/aſphemy, accuſing him of ſpeaking lightly 
of the temple, which they might think 'was 


moſt likely to deſtroy his intereſt with the 


common people. But not being able to prove 


this charge, the high prieſt, who preſided in 


the court, ſolemnly aſked him whether he 
was the Meſſiah ; and upon his acknowledg- 


ing it, the majority of them voted his death, 


on the idea of his having arrogated to himſelt 
CY: a high 
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a high office from God which did not belong 
to him. On this Judas, who had betrayed 
him, was ſtruck with ſuch remorſe, that he 
immediately went into the court, threw down 
the money that he had received as the reward 
of his ſervices in apprehending him, ſaying, 
FT have betrayed innocent blood, and then went 
and hanged himſelf. There could* be no 
greater proof of the innocence of Jeſus, and 
that his diſciples, who were the beſt ac- 
quainted with his conduct, knew of no evil 
in him. 

Notwithſtanding this condemnation, the 
Jews, being ſubject to the Romans, had not 
the power of executing their ſentence, and 
therefore accuſed him to Pilate the Roman 
governor, of treaſon againſt the ſtate, in aſ- 
ſuming the character of a ug, for ſuch, in 
their opinion, the Mefhah was. Pilate ſaw 
the malice of the Jews, and the perfect inno- 
cence of Jeſus ; but wiſhing to gain favour 
with the leading men of the nation, whom 
nothing leſs than the death of Jeſus would 
ſatisfy, after doing every thing that he could 
to ſave him {at leaſt to expreſs his perſuaſion 
of his innocence) he gave orders for his cru- 


cifixton, which was the mode of death for 
which 
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which the Jews had been particularly clamo- 
rous, it being that to which the Romans had 
been uſed to ſentence: the moſt infamous cri- 
minals. rf 

This ſcene of a painful and lingering death, 
preceded by a cruel ſcourging, and every 
mode of inſult and abuſe, both by the officers 
of the Jews, and the Roman ſoldiers, Jeſus 
went through (as he had done both his trials) 
with the moſt perfect compoſure, and with- 
out exprefling any reſentment. And this is the 
more extraordinary, as his preceding agony 
in the garden ſhewed that he was poſſeſſed 
of the moſt exquiſite ſenſibility. He had 
even the benevolence and preſence. of mind 
to pray for his executioners, that God would 
forgive them, ſince they knew not what they 
did, and only executed the orders of their ſu- 
periors. When he hung upon the croſs, with 
that affection to his friends of which he had 
given the greateſt proofs in all his conver- 
ſation with them on the evening before 


his death, and which never forſook him, he 


committed his mother to the care of his diſ- 
ciple John; and in his laſt words reſigned his 
life into the hands of his God and Father, 
n who, 
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who, he was confident, would ſoon reſtore it 
to him again. 

This tranquility, with which he ſubmitted 
to death, is an evidence of his firm aſſurance 
of riſing again; and as the hiſtory of his life, 
and eſpecially of the laſt ſcenes of it, clearly 
proved that he was no entbufaſt, it may be 
pronounced a tranquility which could never 
have been attained by any man, in thoſe cir- 
cumſtances, without the beſt grounded per- 
ſuaſion of the truth of his divine miſſion. 
His whole behaviour ſhewed ſuch dignity of 
ſentiment, ſuch benevolence, and piety, as is 
incompatible with either a weak or a wicked 
mind. No enthuſiaſt, or impoſtor, could 
have conducted himſelf as he did; and they 
muſt either have given no attention to the 
incidents, or be utter ſtrangers to the feelings 
of human nature, who can ſuppoſe that he 
was either the one or the other. 

The manner in which Jeſus died was pecu- 
liarly favourable to the deſign of providence, 
which was to make the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
| preacher of the doctrine of a reſurrection him- 

ſelf a proof of the fact. He died in public, 
and by the hands of his enemies, to whom he 


Was 
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was delivered up to for that purpoſe. The 
reality of his death therefore could not be 
queſtioned, and his reſurrection was proved 
by the abundant evidence of thoſe who beſt 
knew him, and who were therefore the beſt 
judges of the fact, and who had no more ex- 
pectation of it than his adverſaries, and ac- 
cordingly expreſſed as much ſurprize at it as 
they could have done. On this moſt unex- 
ceptionable evidence 1s the great truth of the 
reſurrection of Chriſt moſt firmly eſtabliſhed. 
The moſt difficult to be convinced of it were 
the apoſtles themſelves. When they were in- 
formed that he had actually appeared to ſome 
very reſpectable women of their acquaintance, 
they treated the report as an idle tale, and did 
not believe it. One of them was ſounreaſon- 
ably incredulous, that the teſtimony of ten of 
his brother apoſtles would not fatisfy him, 
nor any thing leſs than his own ſeeing and 
handling his rifen maſter. 

Jeſus continued after his reſurrection to 
appear to his diſciples, at intervals, for the 
ſpace of forty days, ſo that there was ſuffi- 
cient time for them to recollect themſelves and 
to ſatisfy themſelves with reſpect to the fact, 
in whatever manner they ſhould think proper. 

His 
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His firſt appearances were made when they 
did not expect him, and therefore could not 
impoſe upon themfelves by their vain hopes, 
and others were by expreſs appointment, when 
they had ſufficient opportunity for conſidering 
what would ſatisfy them, and of procuring that 
fatis faction at their full leiſure; and the con- 
ſequence was ſuch a firm perſuaſion in them 
all; of the actual reſurrection of their maſ- 
ter, and conſequently of the truth of his pro- 
miſes concerning his ſecond coming, to raiſe 
the dead and judge the world (when they 
would again enjoy his ſociety, in a ſtate of 
happineſs and glory which would have no 
end) as carried them through difficulties and 
ſufferings as great as he himſelf had experi- 
enced, and gave ſuch an eſtabliſhmeat to the 
chriſtian: religion, as that nothing in the 
power of its moſt violent enemies, and of the 
world, could overturn it. 

Jeſus firſt ſhewed himſelf to. Mary Mag- 
dalen, who was ſo far from expecting ſuch an 
interview, that ſhe was one of thoſe who had 
been at great expence in purchaſing ſpices to 
embalm him, and when ſhe firſt ſaw him 
took him to be the gardener. Before this, on 
finding the ſepulchre open, ſhe had run and 
told 
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told the apoſtles of ſuch an unſuſpected cir- 
cumſtanee, and Peter and John had ſet out to- 
gether to go to the place; when John, out- 


running Peter, and going into the ſepulchre, 


judged, from the manner in which he ſaw the 
grave cloaths diſpoſed of, that the body had 
not been carried away by force, but that there 
had been a real reſurrection. Peter, however, 
does not ſeem to have been convinced of it 
till Jeſus appeared to himſelf, which he did 
ſometime on that day, after he had firſt ap- 
peared to Mary Magdalen, and by her had 
ſent a meſſage to the apoſtles, informing them 
that he would give them the meeting in Ga- 
neee 51l + a | Eero 

After this he appeared to two of the diſci- 
ples as they were walking to a village in the 
neighbourhood of Jeruſalem. The ſame 
evening he appeared, as unexpectedly, to all 
the apoſtles, except Thomas; the Sunday 
following to him with them, and ſome- 
time after in Galilee to Peter, and others who 
were in a ſhip fiſhing, and then to five hun- 
dred of the diſciples at once. He alſo ap- 
peared ſeparately to James, but when or where 
is not certain. Laſtly, he met the apoſtles, 
and many others, after their return to Jeruſa- 


lem : 
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lem; and having converſed with them at lei- 
ſure, and conducted them as far as the mount 
of Olives, he aſcended above the clouds in 
their ſight; two angels ſtanding by, and in- 
forming thoſe who were preſent, that in the 
ſame manner in which they then ſaw Jeſus 
going up to heaven, they would ſee him re- 
turn again from heaven. ü 
The enemies of chriſtianity frequently " 
why Jeſus did not appear to the leading men 
of the Jewiſh nation, after he was riſen from 
the dead. But conſidering the part which 
they had acted, this would have had the ap- 
-pearance of an inſult, unbecoming the dig- 
nity of our Lord's character; and the evidence 
of his reſurrection, which, if they had been ſo 
diſpoſed, they might eaſily have made them. 
ſelves acquainted with, was ſufficient to ſatisfy 
all who were truly unprejudiced. Beſides, had 
ſuch anappearance as unbelievers now demand 
actually convinced all the Jewiſh rulers, and 
the whole nation, ſo that they had all imme- 
diately become chriſtians, the ſtory would 
have been leſs credible at this day, and in all 
future time. For it might then have been 
ſaid, with great plauſibility, that the whole 


might have been a fabrication of the * 
an 
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and that the evidence of the reſurrection of 
Jeſus had never been rigorouſly examined at 
the time. But no fuch objection can now be 
made to this important part of the chriſtian 
hiſtory. It is now evident that it was the in- 
tereſt both of the friends and of the enemies of 
chriſtianity to examine moſt rigorouſly into 
the truth of the reſurrection, and that the be- 
hef of it continued to gain ground notwith- 
ſtanding. They who were then the enemies 
of chriſtianity would no doubt have refuted 
the ſtory if it had been in their power ; and 
being the leading menof the country, they had 
every advantage for ſo doing; and, on the 
other hand, the friends of chriſtianity would 
not have ſacrificed their fortunes, their liberty, 
and their lives, for the truth of a fact, of 
which they had not had the moſt convincing 
evidence. 
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SECTION, Il. 


From 11. Aſcenſion of Jeſus to the Converſion 
of Paul. 


IE direction that Jeſus gave to his diſ- 
ciples before his aſcenſion was, that 
they ſhould continue at Jeruſalem till they 
ſhould receive the gift of the holy ſpirit, and 
be thereby endued with power from on high. In 
conſequence of this, they affociated together; 
to the number of about one hundred and 
twenty, and at the motion of Peter, they, by 
prayer and caſting of lots, choſe Matthias to 
ſucceed Judas in the office of apoſtle, there 
being another candidate, whoſe name was 
Joſeph called alfo Barſabas, and ſurnamed 
Juſtus. The requiſites to the office of apoſtle 
were their having attended Jeſus from the be- 
ginning of his miniſtry till his aſcenfion, and 
eſpecially their having been witneſſes of his 
reſurrection. Acts i. 26. 
On the day of pentecoſt, ten days after the 
aſcenſion, the apoſtles and other diſciples be- 
ing aſſembled as uſual in one room, pretty 


early inthe morning, the promiſe of their 
maſter 
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maſter was fulfilled, by what was called the 
deſcent of the Holy ſpirit upon them all. There 
was a ſound as of a ruſhing mighty wind, filling 
the whole houſe, and the appearance of fire 
upon the heads of allthe company, followed by 
a power of ſpeaking in languages which they 
had not learned, and ſo intelligibly, that a 
great multitude of various nations, drawn to- - 
gether by the report, perfectly underſtood 
what they ſaid; and were aſtoniſhed above 
meaſure to hear perſons who were well known 
to be Galileans, and unlearned, ſpeak the 

praiſes of God in ſuch a variety of languages. 

Some of the croud, who were-probably ig- 
norant of any language except their own, 
hearing voices that were unintelligible to 
them, ſaid that the diſciples were drunk. 
But Peter, who heard this remark, began to 
ſpeak to the multitude, and obſerve, that 
what they had heard could not be the efſect of 
drunkenneſs, becauſe it was early in the day, 
when it was not cuſtomary for any perſons to 
be intoxicated. This was a proper anſwer to 
thoſe who did not underſtand the languages 
in which the diſciples ſpoke. Others muſt 
have been abundantly convinced, that the 
effect of i intoxication could not be the diſtinct 


ſpeaking 
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ſpeaking of languages which men had never 
learned. 

After this, Peter, tin them that the 
ſcene at which they were preſent was an event 
foretold by the prophet Joel, began to aſſure 
them of the reſurrection of Jeſus, whom they 
had crucified, of which himſelf and all his 
company, were witneſſes ; and that it was in 
fulfilment of his promiſe that, being now ex- 
alted at the righthand of God, he had imparted 
to them this gift of the holy ſpirit. In confir- 
mation of their evidence of the reſurrection, he 
likewiſe obſerved that it was agreeable to the 


ſcriptures, that the Meſſiah ſhould die and riſe 
again. Of this event he ſaid that they, who 


were the beſt acquainted with him, and had 


repeatedly ſeen and converſed with him, were 
the. moſt proper witneſſes ; but as to his mi. 


racles whilſt he was alive, and which proved 


him to be a prophet (or as he expreſſed. 


himſelf, a man approved of God, by miracles and 
wonders, and figns which God, did by him) he 


_ appealed to themſelves, ſince they had been 


wrought among them, and had never been 
queſtioned. After this he exhorted them to 


repent of their ſins, and to be baptized; 


«ring: them that then they would receive the 
ſame 
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ſame gift of the holy ſpirit which had been 
imparted to himſelf and his companions. 

Such an effect was produced by this ex- 
traordinary appearance, and the ſpeech of 
Peter, appealing to their own perfect know- 
ledge of the miracles of Jeſus, that about 
three thouſand perſons openly joined them 
and were baptized, making one body with 
them ; and to expreſs their harmony and fel- 
lowſhip, the rich freely imparted of their ſu- 
perfluity to the poor, and many of them even 
ſold their eſtates, to make a common ſtock 
for that benevolent purpoſe. From this time 

many miracles (though they are not particu- 
larly ſpecified in the hiſtory) being wrought. 
by theapoſtles, numbers were proſelyted every 
day; and their behaviour was ſo irreproach- 
able, that they were held in high eſteem by 
thoſe of the people who did not openly j Join 
them. Acts ii. 

Nothing of this, it is cite to obſerve, could 
poſſibly have taken place, if it had been in the 
power of the chief rulers, and the enemies of 
Jeſus, to have denied either his miracles, or 
thoſe of the apoſtles, and eſpecially if they 
could have refuted their account of his reſur- 

| rection. That they would have done every 
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thing that was in their power to diſprove all 
theſe, we cannot doubt, when we conſider 
how inveterate they had juſt before ſhewn 
themſelves againſt Jeſus; carrying their rage 
ſo far as to cauſe him to be put to death, 
though: they could prove nothing criminal 
againſt him. In theſe circumſtances, the mi- 
racles of Chriſt and of the apoſtles being un- 
queſtioned, and the teſtimony of ſuch a num- 
ber of perſons, the moſt competent wits 
neſſes of the reſurrection of Jeſus, being una- 
nimous, and uncontradicted, it is no wonder 
that new converts were continually made; and 
that the heads of the nation were for a time 
over-awed; and made no oppoſition, though 
they were ſtung with mortification, and filled 
with rage. At the ſame time it muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that the ſtrong prejudice in favour of 
the Meſſiah being a temporal prince, affect- 
ing the common people as well as their ru- 
lers, nothing but the moſt irreſiſtible evidence 
could have made them abandon ſo favourite 
an idea, and openly profeſs their faith in the 
meſſiahſhip of a man who had been crucified, 
and whom they could not expect to ſee any 
more in this world. 


Some 


me 
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Some time after, as Peter and John were 
going into the temple, at the time of evening 
prayer (or our three in the afternoon) a man 


known to have been a cripple from his birth, 


and who ſat day after day at the gate of the 
temple to aſk alms, begged their charity, as 
well as that of others who were entering into 
the temple. On this, Peter, looking earneſtly 
on him, and feeling, no doubt, a divine im- 
pulſe on his mind, ſaid Silver and gold I 
have none, but ſuch as I have give I thee. 
In the name of Jeſus Chriſt of Nazareth 
** riſe up and walk;” immediately on which 
the poor man. finding that he had the per- 
fect uſe of his limbs, leaped up, and ſtood 
upright; going with them into the temple, 
ſhewing the greateſt agility, and praiſing God. 

This being done in the preſence of a great 


_ multitude, who well knew the condition he 


had been in (for he was forty years old, and 
his diſeaſe ſuch as was evidently incurable by 
any natural means) and were therefore ſatiſ- 
fied that a real miracle had been wrought, 
Peter improved the occaſion to addreſs them 
to the ſame purport as before, informing 
them that it was by no power of H own that 


the man who then ſtood before them had been 
D 2 healed, 
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healed, but by that power of God, by which 
he confirmed the divine miſſion of Jeſus, 
whom they had killed, but whom God had 
raiſed to life; of which Peter again aſſured 
them that he and his brethren were witneſſes; 
and that, this Jeſus being now aſcended into 
heaven, would continue there till the time 
of the reſtitution of all things. Many of the 
perſons preſent were greatly impreſſed by 
his diſcourſe, and made public profeſſion of 
the chriſtian faith, ſo that then the number of 
the diſciples, excluſive of the women among 
them, was about five thouſand. Acts iii. 4. 
The governor of the temple, and the Sad- 
ducees, ſeeing the crowds in the place, and be- 
ing exceedingly mortified at theſe effects of 
the preaching of the apoſtles, could not re- 
{train themſelves any longer, and appre- 
' hended them. It being then evening, they 
were brought the next morning before the 
high-prieſt and the council, who aſked them 
by what power, and by what name, they had 
cured this man. On this Peter boldly ad- 
dreſſed the court, and told them that it was 
by the name of Jeſus Chriſt of Nazareth, 
whom they had crucified, but whom God had 
raiſed from the dead, that the cure had been 
effected; 
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effected; intimating that it was the power of 


God giving teſtimony to his divine miſſion 


and theirs. 


The court ſeeing the boldneſs of Peter and 
John, whom they knew to be unlearned men, 
and not uſed to ſpeak in public, and the mi- 
racle being unqueſtionable (the man upon 
whom it- had been wrought being preſent) 
were a little diſconcerted, and ordered the 
apoſtles to withdraw, while they conferred 
upon the ſubject. Not being able to deny 
the fact, they agreed upon nothing but to 
charge them not to preach any more in the 
name of Jeſus. But Peter and John having 
received this injunction, openly refuſed to 
pay any regard to it, and appealed to them- 
ſelves, whether they ought nat to obey God,. 
by whoſe authority they preached, rather. 
than man. Unable to make any reply to 
this, the Judges only repeated their threats, 
without venturing to inflict any puniſhment 
upon them ; being reſtrained by their fear of 
the people, who g/or:fied God for what was 
done. Acts iv. 21. 

Being thus diſmiſſed, the apoſtles went to 
their brethren, and gave. them an account of 
all that had paſſed, on which they joined in 

D 3 ſolemn 
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ſolemn prayer and thankſgiving to God; when 

to encourage them the more, the room in 
which they were aſſembled was ſhaken again, 
as it had been on the day of pentecoſt, and 
they were all filled with the holy ſpirit as at 
the firſt; fo that they preached the goſpel, or 
the doctrine of the reſurrection and meſhah. 
ſhip of Jeſus, with all boldneſs, notwithſtand. 
ing the threats of the rulers, who at that 
time durſt not put them in execution. 

The infant church, enjoying this peace, 
went on increaſing in numbers and in the ex- 
erciſe of every virtue, with an ardour peculiar 

to that new ſtate of things, in which all who 
openly embraced chriſtianity, with very few 
exceptions, did it from principle, and with a 
determination to poſtpone every other conſi- 
deration to that of their new profeſſion. Con- 
fidering themſelves as heirs of future glory 
and immortality, they devoted all their time, 
talents, and fortune to the public cauſe. One 
inſtance in particular is mentioned, that of 
Barnabas, a Levite, and a native of Cyprus; 
who having an eſtate in that iſland, ſold it, 
and gave the value of it to the apoſtles, to go 
to the common ſtock, Acts iv. 36. 


Notwith- 
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Notwithſtanding the genuine zeal, upright- 
neſs, and integrity, of the great body of chriſ- 
tians in this early period, we have in it an ex- 
ample of one man and his wife, viz. Ananias 
and Sapphira, whoeither with a view to ac- 
quire the reputation of difintereſtedneſs, or 
on the pretence of giving up their all, to avail 
themſelves of the common fund, ſold an 
eſtate, and bringing to the apoſtles part of the 
price, told them that it was the whole, As 
it was of great conſequence that the chriſtian 
church ſhould not at this time harbour any 
perſons of ſuch a character, it pleaſed the di- 
vine Being to make a ſignal example of theſe 
perſons, who had agreed in the intended 
fraud. 

Ananias was firſt publicly called upon by 
Peter, to ſay whether the ſum which he had 
brought in was the whole price of his eſtate ; 
.and upon his ſaying that it was, Peter 
(prompted no doubt by the ſpirit of God) 
charged him with hypocriſy, and attempting 
to deceive not only man, but God. He then 
expoſtulated with him on the uſeleſſneſs of 
the lie he had told, as he had been under no 
neceſlity either to ſell his. eſtate, or to give. 
any part of it after it was ſold. Immediately 

D 4 upon 
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upon this, Ananias fell down dead before the 
company. A little time after this, his wife 
coming in before ſhe had been informed of any 
thing that had paſſed reſpecting her huſband, 
was aſked the ſame queſtion that had been 
put to him, and giving the ſame anſwer, ſhe 


alſo fell down dead. A miracle of this aw 


ful kind could not fail to make a deep im- 
preſſion upon all, It would tend to convince 
all people that the profeſſion of chriſtianity 


was a ſerious thing, and thoſe who had any 


finiſter views would be deterred from join- 
ing the body of chriſtians. Acts v. 


At this time the miniſtry of the apoſtles was 


honoured in as diſtinguiſhing a manner as 


that of Chriſt had been, many miracles be- 


ing wrought by the apoſtles, and eſpe- 
cially by Peter, who always took the lead 


among them. Such was the fame of his mi- 
racles, that perſons brought their fick into the 


ſtreets, and laid theni on beds and couches, that 


at leaſt the ſhadow of Peter might reach ſame of 

them. Great numbers alſo came from towns 
in the neighbourhood of Jeruſalem, bringing 
their ſick, and among them dæmoniacs; and 
none of them returned without a perfect 


This 
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This could not be done without exciting 
the rage of the rulers of the nation, whoſe 
prejudices were ſuch as nothing could con- 
ciliate. They therefore cauſed tlie apoſtles 
to be apprehended, and put into the common 
priſon. But this was the occaſion of a new 
miracle, and of a moſt extraordinary kind. 
For an angel opened the priſon doors, and 
leading them out, bade them go, and preach 
openly in the temple, the place of greateſt 
concourſe, as they had done before. This 
accordingly they did not fail to do; and to 
the great ſurprize of their judges, when they 
were aſſembled the next morning, and had 
given orders for their priſoners to be brought 
before them, they were told that the very per- 
ſons whom they had confined the day before, 
were at that very time teaching openly in the 
temple. 

After this the judges could not think of at- 
tempting to take them any more by force. 
Indeed, the apoſtles were then ſo popular, 
that the officers would have been ſtoned if 
they had laid violent hands upon them. They 
therefore brought them without violence into 
the court, where being charged with acting 
contrary to the orders that had been given 
them, 
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them (viz. not to preach any more in the name 
of Jeſus) Peter replied, that he had obeyed 
God in what he had done, and again aſſerted 
the dignity of Jeſus, whom they had cruci. 
fied, as riſen from the dead, and advanced to 
the right hand of God. He added, that not 
only were he and his brethren witneſſes of the 
reſurrection, but the ſpirit of God himſelf, 
in the miraculous powers which were im- 
parted to all the believers. 

Being provoked to the higheſt degree by 
this bold anſwer, the judges were thinking to 
put the apoſtles to death, as they had done 
Jeſus ; but Gamaliel, one of their body, and 
a celebrated teacher of the law, adviſed them 
(after the apoſtles were withdrawn) not to in- 
terfere in the buſineſs, ſaying, that if the thing 
was of God, it would be in vain for them to 
oppoſe it, and if it was not, it would ſoon come 
to nothing. It ſeems, however, that the 
judges thought it neceſſary not to diſmiſs 
them without doing ſomething to enforce 
their authority. They therefore ordered them 
to be beaten, which was always done 1n open. 
court. In this the apoſtles even rejoiced, and 
leaving the tribunal, they preached the gol- 


pel with as much zeal as ever, both publicly 
in 
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in the temple, and alſo in private houſes. 
Acts v. 5 | | 
The Jewiſh rulers, being probably con- 
founded at this unexpected boldneſs of the 
apoſtles, and their own ineffeCtual attempts. 
to reſtrain them, ſeem to have -followed the 
advice of Gamaliel for ſome time, and to 
have ſuffered them to preach without moleſ- 
tation ; and this was attended with a great 
increaſe of the diſciples, not only in Jeruſa- 
lem and Judea, but among Jews in diſtant 
countries. For we find the widows of Gre- 
cians, as well as of Hebrews (Acts vi. 1.) 
applying for relief out of the common fund, 
and the former complaining that they were 
neglected out of reſpect to the latter. On 
this the apoſtles, who, like Moſes in a ſimilar 
ſituation, had given their attention to every 
thing that concerned chriſtianity, and had 
even ſuperintended this diſtribution, relieved 
themſelves of that burden, by requeſting that 
the ſociety would chuſe ſeven men of repu- 
tation among them, to attend to this and 
other ſecular affairs, while they confined 


themſelves to the buſineſs of preaching and 


inſtruction. This propoſal being approved 
of, the following ſeven perſons were choſen, 
| VIZ. 
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viz. Stephen, Philip, Prochorus, Nicanor; 
Timon, Parmenas, and Nicolas, a proſelyte 


of Antioch. Theſe were ſet apart for their 
office by prayer, and the apoſtles ſolemnly 


laying their hands upon them; an action 
which always ſeems to have ane 
praying for particular perſons. 

In this ſtate of things the number of the 
diſciples continued to increaſe greatly (Acts 
vi. 7.) and the converts were not all of them 
of the meaner kind of people, but a great 


number of prieſts joined their ſociety. In. 


this ſtate it is probable that things continued 


ſome time, perhaps from A. D. 29, in which 


Chriſt died, to A, D. 33, when chriſtianity 
muſt have gotten a pretty firm eſtabliſhment; 
ſo that its enemies, the Jewiſh rulers, muſt 
have perceived that their forbearance had not 
been at all favourable to them. They had, 
therefore, recourſe once more to ſeverity, 
taking occaſion from the great zeal of Ste- 
phen, one of the ſeven deacons ; who not 
confining his attention to ſecular matters, but 


having exerted himſelf alſo in preaching . 


(which was accompanied with many mira- 


cles) drew upon himſelf the particular indig- 


nation of the oppoſite party; who might alſo 
thipk 
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think that they ſhould ſucceed better in the 
proſecution of him, who was an inferior per- 
ſon, than they had done in that of the apoſtles. 
This freſh perſecution could not have been 
carried on without the connivance of Pilate, 
the Roman governor; but as he had before 
abandoned Jeſus to them, and his conduct in 
other reſpects had rendered him very unpo- 
pular, it is probable that, in hope of gaining 
them in ſome meaſure, and preventing their 
complaints of his mal-adminiſtration, he was 
willing to ſacrifice to them the followers of 
Jeſus, as he had done Jeſus himſelf. Beſides, 
he muſt by this time have ſeen that the chriſ- 
tians were a paſſive inoffenſive ſet of men, 
who were not likely to act openly againſt 
him, either by their compiaints at Rome, or 
their oppoſition in the province. | 
The zealous Jews, having nothing to ap- 
prehend from the interference of the gover- 
nor, now gave full ſcope to their rage in the 
perſecution of the chriſtians ; and Stephen 
happening to be engaged in a diſpute with 
lome zealous Jews (among whom were ſome 
irom Cilicia, and among them, probably, 
dau] of Tarſus) and overpowering them with 
his arguments, they, knowing no other me- 


thod 
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thod of filencing him, and ſenfible that the 

.Sanhedrim was in their favour, accuſed him 
before that court of the crime of 4/aſphemy 
againſt Moſes and againſt God, ſuborning cer. 
tain perſons, who declared that they had 
heard him ſay that Jeſus of Nazareth would 

_ deſtroy the city of Jeruſalem, and change the 
laws of Moſes. 

Inſtead of replying to this particular accu. 
ſation, which was deſtitute: of all proof, Ste. 
phen, with perfect preſence of mind, and 
with a countenance ſo full of courage and 
zeal, that it was compared to that of an an- 
gel, in a ſpeech of conſiderable length, recited 
the hiſtory of the Hebrew nation from the 
beginning ; ſhewing his judges how apt they 
had always been to reject and ill-treat. the 
meſſengers whom God had from time to time 
ſent to them, and boldly telling them, they 
were now treading in the ſteps of their an- 
ceſtors, by rejecting Jeſus Chriſt, in the mur- 
der of whom they had refiſted God himſelf, 
Who ſpake by him. 

On hearing theſe keen but juſt reproaches, 
the members of the court, unable to contain 
themſelves any longer, paſſed ſentence of 
death upon him, as a blaſphemer. But he, 

. I | unmoved 
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unmoved by this determination, and directing 
his eyes upwards, was favoured with a view 


of the glory of God, and of Jeſus Chriſt ſit- 
ting at his right hand. On his declaring 
this, they ſtopped their ears, as at the hearing 
of blaſphemy, and with the moſt indecent 
haſte and violence hurried him to a place out 
of the city, where he was ſtoned to death; 


while he, with perfect compoſure (according 
to the cuſtom of dying perſons addreſſing 
their neareſt friends) ſaid aloud (the viſion he 
had had impreſſing his mind and occupying 


all his thoughts) Lord Jeſus, receive my 


ſpirit,” or laſt breath, adding in the temper of 
his dying maſter, ** Lord, lay not this fin to 
their charge ;** after which, with as much 
apparent ſatisfa&tion and tranquility as if he 
was falling aſleep, he expired. His friends 
were permitted to carry him away, and bury 
him with the uſual ceremonies of lamenta- 
tion, which was very great. The chief actor 
in this tragedy was Saul, of Tarſus in Cilicia, 


and at his feet the perſons who threw the 


ſtones laid their cloaths, which they put off 


that they might not be incumbered in throw- 
ing them. Acts vii. 
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The enemies of chriſtianity having ſuc. 
ceeded in accompliſhing the death of Ste. 
phen, were encouraged to perſevere in the 
perſecution of the diſciples ; and Saul, who 
was diſtihguiſhed by his zeal for the laws 


of Moſes againſt thoſe whom he thought 
to infringe upon them, was the moſt active 
inſtrument of their violence, entering into 
private houſes, and apprehending perſons of 
all conditions ; and without regard to the dif. 
tinction of ſex, committed them promiſ. 
cuouſly to priſon. In conſequence of this 
perſecution, many chriſtians were diſperſed 
into diſtant places, and by this means the 
knowledge of the goſpel was extended far. 
ther than it would otherwiſe have been in the 
ſame time. But notwithſtanding this dan- 
ger, all the apoſtles choſe to remain at Jeru- 
ſalem; and their enemies perhaps thought 
that, as they had been delivered in a miracu- 
lous manner before, it would be in vain to 
attempt doing any thing againſt hem. 
Among other perſons who were driver. 
from Jeruſalem by this perſecution, Philip 
(whoſe name appears next to that of Stephen 
in the lift of the ſeven deacons, or ſtewards) 


went and preached in Samaria, where the Jews 
| had 
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had no power; and as his preaching was ac- 
companied with the working of miracles, 
eſpecially in the cure of perſons afflicted with 
the palſy, ſome who were incurably lame, and 
ſome demoniacs, he made many converts, and 
there was a general joy in their chief city. 
Here he met with a man whoſe name is often 
mentioned by the early chriſtian writers, viz. 
Simon, to which is commonly added the epi- 
thet of Magus, on account of the magical arts 
to which he pretended; He was in reality a 
philoſopher of what is uſually called the ori- 
ental ſect, the leading principle of which was, 
that from the ſupreme mind there ſprung, by 
way of emanation, various intelligences, and 
from theſe others of the ſame nature, but leſs 
perfect. The moſt exalted of theſe derived 
beings were ſuppoſed capable of the higheſt 
offices, even that of making worlds; It was 
alſo thought that they occaſionally deſcended 
from the empyreal regions, which they uſu- 
ally occupied, and for great and good pur- 
poles animated the bodies of men, and other 
creatures, in the ſame manner as damons 
were ſuppoſed to take poſſeſſion of men for 
bad purpoſes. The people of Samaria en- 
tertained a notion (encouraged, no doubt, by 
vimon himſelf) that he was one of thoſe ſu- 
Vo, I, E perior 
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perior intelligences ; for, it is ſaid, that they 
thought him to be he great power of God, and 
he kept up this high opinion of himſelf by 
various tricks and impoſitions, probably ſuch 
as the Egyptian prieſts and magicians were 
famous for. Simon, however, ſeeing the 
miracles of Philip to be greatly ſuperior to 
any thing that he could pretend to, became a 
convert to his doctrine, and was baptized, 
The chriſtians at Jeruſalem hearing of the 
many converts made at Samaria by the preach- 
ing of Philip, ſent to them the apoſtles Peter 
and John, that by their prayers, and the lay- 
ing on of their hands, thoſe who had been 
baptized might receive the holy ſpirit, or be 


endued with the gift of ſpeaking in languages 
which they had not learned; the conferring Ne 
of this power being a privilege which it MM {| 
pleaſed divine providence to reſerve for the ¶ ji 
apoſtles. Accordingly, by means of theſe B 
apoſtles, the Samaritan converts did receive WM of 
the holy ſpirit; and this appearing to Simon, of 


as it naturally would, a thing of a more won- 
derful nature than any thing that he had ſeen 
before, obſerving alſo that it was peculiar to 
the apoſtles to impart this power, and think- 
ing that they could beſtow it upon others, he 


offered them a ſum of money to ſhare it wit 
them, 
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them. To this propoſal Peter, with great 
indignation, replied, Thy money periſh 
«with thee, becauſe thou haſt thought that 
the gift of God might be purchaſed with 
© money.” He moreover added, that he 
knew nothing of the profeflion that he had 
taken upon himſelf, and exhorted him to re- 
pent of his bad diſpoſition and unworthy pur- 
poſe. On this Simon ſeemed to be affected 
with a juſt remorſe, and intreated the apoſtle 
to pray for him, that the doom which he had 
announced might not be inflicted upon him. 
It is probable, however, that this Simon 
afterwards deſerted the profeſſion of chriſtia- 
nity, and endeavoured to draiv followers to 
himſelf, as before. For, according to the 
chriſtian tradition, he every where oppoſed 
the ſpread of the goſpel, and even held pub- 
lic diſputations with Peter on the ſubject. 
But ſeveral of his diſciples held the principles 
of his philoſophy together with the profeſſion 
of chriſtianity, and were diſtinguiſhed by the 
appellation of Gng/tics, from the boaſts which 
they made of their ſuperior knowledge. From 
theſe perſons the apoſtles, as we ſhall ſee, met 
vith great oppoſition ; and many of them 
bormed ſocieties of their own, in conſequence 
af which they had the appellation of hererics, 
E 2 | or 
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or ſeparatiſts. Being again divided and ſub. 
divided among themſelves, they formed a 
great variety of ſects, of which an account 
will be given in its proper place. | 

After this, Peter and John, having preached 
in ſeveral villages of the Samaritans, returned 
to Jeruſalem ; but, Philip, who remained 
there, had a divine impulſe to go to the ſouth, 
into the deſert through which lay the road from 
Jeruſalem to Gaza. There he met with an 
eunuch, an officer of great authority under 
Candace, queen of Athiopia, who being a 
Jew, or a proſelyte, had been attending one 
of the public feſtivals at Jeruſalem, and was 
then ſitting in his chariot, and reading in the 
prophecy of Iſaiah. Philip being ordered 
by the ſpirit of God to place himſelf in the M r 
way of the chariot, heard him reading, and n 
took the liberty to aſk him if he underſtood h 
what he had read; and the eunuch, frankly ft 
acknowledging his want of an interpreter, fr 
defired Philip to go up into the chariot, and Wjo 


fit with him; which he readily did. The Wn 
paſſage he had been reading was in the 53d ur 
chapter of Iſaiah, where the prophet deſcribes ¶ Ao 


a perſon who was led as a ſheep 10 the ſlaugh- 
ter, and who, like a /amb dumb before his ſhear- 


ers, opened not his mouth. This character Phi- 
lip 
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lip applied to Jeſus, and from this he took 
occaſion to explain to him the doctrine of the 
divine miſſion, the death, and reſurrection of* 
Chriſt ; adding, no doubt, that perſons were 
initiated into his religion by baptiſm. 
Afterwards, coming to a place where there 


being baptized, to which Philip replied, that 
there could be no objection to it, if he was a 
believer in what he had informed him of. On 
this the eunuch declared his belief that Jeſus 
was the ſon of God, or the Meſſiah, which 
expreſſed all that was eſſential to a chriſtian, 
and therefore, both of them alighting from 
the chariot, Philip baptized him. The eu- 
nuch was farther confirmed in his faith by a 
miracle of an extraordinary nature. For after 
his baptiſm Philip was taken from him by the 
ſpirit, or power of God, ſo that he diſappeared 
from his fight ; on which he purſued his 
journey with peculiar joy and ſatisfaction of 
mind, Philip found himſelf at Azotus, and 
preaching the goſpel at that place, and all 
dong the ſea-coaſt, he came at length to Cæ- 
rea. Acts viii, 
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SECTION III. 


From the Converſion of Paul to the preaching 
of. the Goſpel ts the Gentiles. 


F ROM the death of Stephen (probably 
A. D. 33) to the acceſſion of Caligula to 
the Roman empire, A. D. 37, the rulers of 
the Jews carried on an active and unrelenting 
perſecution of the chriſtians, in which to A. D. 
35, Saul was their chief inſtrument; but then 
a ſtop was put to his furious career by a moſt 
extraordinary interpoſition of divine proyi- 
dence. Of his own accord, Saul had applied 
to the high prieſt for orders to go to Da 
maſcus in ſearch of chriſtians, that he might 
bring them from that city bound to Jeruſs 
lem. For the ſeverity of this perſecution 
had driven chriſtian preachers (and at that 
time every chriſtian might be ſaid to be 
preacher) to this city, and others ſtill mon 
diſtant from Judea, where, their zeal 10 
abating, but being rather increaſed, they 
deavoured to make as many proſelytes as the 
could; and the report of thoſe in Damaſc 
brought Saul thither. 
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As Saul drew near the city, his rage, no 
doubt, increaſing with the near proſpect of 
his prey, he found himſelf ſurrounded by an 
extrordinary light from heaven, and falling 
to the ground, he heard a voice pronouncing 
theſe words, Saul, Saul, why perſecuteſt thou 
ne; to which, when he replied, Who art thou, 
Lord (which ſhews that he was not diveſted 
of all preſence of mind) he received for an- 
ſwer, 1 am Jeſus whom thou perſecuteſt. It is 


ſenting, by this familiar proverb, the impoſſi- 
bility of ſucceeding in his enterprize to ex- 
tirpate chriſtianity. Aſtoniſhed at this reply, 
and finding the fatal miſtake he had been 
under, he ſaid, Lord, what wilt thou have me 
to do; to which he had this anſwer, Ariſe, ga 
into the city, and it ſhall be told thee what thou 
ſhalt do. With this the viſion ended. The 
companions of Saul had all this time been pre- 
ſent, and were, no doubt, greatly amazed, 
hearing the ſound of a voice, though (per- 
haps not being near enough) not diſtinguiſh- 
ing the words that were pronounced, and 
ſeeing no perſon from whom they could pro- 
ceed. Saul, being riſen from the ground, 
and finding himſelf unable to ſee, was con- 
E 4 ducted 
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ducted into the city, where he paſſed three 
days and nights without eating or drinking, 
as well as without fight. 

In this interval of darkneſs and faſting, his 
mind would be ſufficiently tranquilized, and 
his devotion (of the principle of which he 
was never diveſted) would be peculiarly ar. 
dent; and being then well aſſured of the re. 
ſurrection of Jeſus, by whom he had been 
accoſted, and conſequently of the truth of 
chriſtianity, he prayed for farther inſtruction, 
(agreeably to the promiſe that had been made 
him) and no doubt alſo for the reſtoration of 
his ſight. At this time Jeſus alſo appeared 
to a diſciple in Damaſcus, of the name of 
Ananias, and directing him to the place where 
Paul was, informed him that he alſo had been 
favoured with a viſion, in which he was told 
that a perſon of the name of Ananias would 
viſit him, and reſtore him to his ſight. On 
this Ananias, without refuſing to obey, ex- 
preſſed his ſurprize at the commiſſion, con- 
ſidering how great a perſecutor of the chriſ- 
tians Saul had been, and with what views he 
was then come to Damaſcus. But Jeſus re- 
plied, He 7s a choſen veſſel unto me, to bear my 
name before the Gentiles, and kings, as well as 

the 
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the children of Iſrael ; adding that he ſhould 
farther appear to him, and apprize him of 
all that he ſhould ſuffer in his cauſe. 

On this, without farther heſitation, Ananias 
went to the houſe where Saul was, and accoft- 
e ing him with the appellation of brother, put 
his hands upon him, and ſaid, the Lord, even 
Jeſus, who appeared to thee in the way, has ſent 
me that thou inigbteſt receive thy fight, and be 
filled with the holy Spirit. With this ſome- 
thing like ſcales fell from his eyes, by which 
he recovered his ſight. He was then bap- 
tiſed, and continued ſome time with his fel- 
low chriſtians at Damaſcus ; his former com- 
panions having probably ſoon left him, con- 
founded at what they had ſeen, and probably 
without underſtanding much of the matter. 

The ſame zeal which had prompted Saul to 
perſecute the chriſtians now led him to be as 
warm an advocate for their cauſe. Accord- 
ingly, he ſoon began to preach in the ſyna- 
gogues of Damaſcus, maintaining that Jeſus 
was the Meſſiah; at which all who heard 
him were aſtoniſhed, knowing his preceding 

character and conduct. But he perſiſted in 
his preaching, and by his arguments he con- 
founded the bigoted Jews of that place, who 
would not fail to be highly provoked at the 


deſertion 
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deſertion of their former champion. They 
were ſo much enraged, that they formed a de. 
ſign to take away his life, and lay in wait at the 
gates of the city day and night for that purpoſe, 
But his friends, being appriſed of it, contrived 
to let him down from the wall of the city in a 
baſket, ſo that he eſcaped their purſuit, 

Saul having thus eſcaped from the hands of 
his enemies, preached in the neighbouring 
country of Arabia a great part of three years, 
after which he returned to Damaſcus, and 
then went to Jeruſalem. There the diſciples 
were, very naturally, afraid of him, doubting 
the reality of his converſion; till Barnabas, 
who (being of Cyprus, an iſland not far from 
Tarſus the native place of Saul) had probably 
ſome previous knowledge of him, and had 
by himſelf been acquainted with the more re- 
cent events of his life, had anſwered for the 
truth of his extraordinary narrative. By him 
he was introduced to the apoſtles Peter and 
James, and with them he continued fifteen 
days. At Jeruſalem Saul preached with the 
fame aſliduity and boldneſs as he had done at 
Damaſcus, diſputing particularly with thoſe 
who, like himſelf, came from thoſe countries 
in which the Greek language was ſpoken. 
But they being greatly exaſperated againſt 

| I him, 
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him, as the Jews of Damaſcus had been, en- 
deavoured alſo to take his life; and here like- 
wiſe his friends, being apprized of their inten- 
tion, interpoſed and conducted him to Cæſa- 
rea, and thence he went to Tarſus. Acts ix. 21. 

Saul had begun, and continued, to preach 
theſe three years without any communica- 
tion with the apoſtles; and when they con- 
verſed with him they found that he was as 
well acquainted with the chriſtian doctrine as 
themſelves. Jeſus, who had appeared to him 
before his arrival at Damaſcus, and likewiſe 
in that town before he recovered his fight, 
had probably, ſome time afterwards, appeared 
to him again, and for a longer time; to give 
him more ſatisfaftion concerning the reality 
of his reſurrection, and alſo to give him par- 
ticular inſtructions concerning every thing that 
he was to teach in his name. By this he was 
qualified to be an apoſtle, as well as thoſe 
who had been appointed to that high office 
before the death of Jeſus; and his commiſ- 
ſion relating chiefly to the Gentiles, he ob- 
tained the peculiar title of the able of the 
(zentiles, in which character we ſhall ſoon 
find that he greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf, 
having carried the knowledge of the goſpel 
farther 
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farther than any other apoſtle, and having 
founded more churches in diſtant countries 
than perhaps all the other apoſtles beſides. 
About this time, viz. A. D. 37, the em- 
peror Tiberius, in whoſe reign Chriſt had 
been crucified, died, and was ſucceeded by 
Caligula, a mad and brutal tyrant, who, 
among other extravagencies, took into his 
head to be worſhipped as a god, by all the 
people in the empire. The Gentile nations 
having been accuſtomed to worſhip dead 
: men, and the emperors J. Cæſar and Auguſtus 
having had divine honours decreed to them 
preſently after their deaths, this worſhip of 
a living man would not to them appear fo 
extraordinary a thing; though they might 
think this particular emperor, notwithſtand- 
ing his power, unworthy of ſo great an ho- 
nour; but to the Jews, the great object of 
whoſe religion it was to worſhip no other 
than the one true God, the maker of heaven 
and earth, the difficulty was of a moſt ſerious 
nature; and when Petronius governor of Sy- 
ria (to which the government of Judea was 
ſubordinate) announced the orders he had re- 
ceived from Rome, and informed them that 
a ſtatue of the emperor muſt abſolutely be 
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ſet up in the temple; and when they ſaw him 
at Tiberias at the head of an army ſufficient 
to enforce the order, many thouſands of the 
Jews came, without arms, to entreat that he 
would not prophane their temple, expreſſing 
their willingneſs to die rather than ſee the 
order executed. They even ſuſpended the 
labours of agriculture, though it was then 
ſeed time, to ſhew how indifferent they were 
about what might become of themſelves, or 
their country, while a thing of ſuch infinitely 
more moment was depending. The gover- 
nor, moved by their ſubmiſſive behaviour, 
ſuſpended the execution of the order he had 
received, till he had given the emperor more 
particular information concerning his pecu- 
liar circumſtances with reſpect to it; and by 
means of king Agrippa (who had been ſent 
to Rome to complain of the cruelties of Pi- 
late, and who had cultivated the friendſhip of 
Caligula) he was for the preſent diverted 
from his purpoſe; though it is probable that 
nothing but his death would have given the 
Jews any effectual relief in this caſe*. 

By Caligula this Agrippa (who was the 
grandſon of Herod the Great, by Ariſtobulus ) 
was made king of the Tetrarchy of his 


* Joſephus's Wars of the Jews. B. 2. C. 8. 9. 1 
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unde Phillip, who had died fome time before 
without heirs, and his province of Tracho- 
nitis had been annexed to that of Syria. He- 
rodias, the profligate and ambitious wife of 
Herod the tetrarch of Galilee, who had pro- 
eured the death of John the baptiſt, ſtung 
with envy to ſee the nephew of her hufband 
honoured with the title of ing, while he re. 
mained a ſimple tetrarch, could not reſt till 
fhe had prevailed upon him to go to Rome ts 
ſolicit the ſame title for himſelf. She accom- 
panied him, but before their arrival the king 
had ſent letters to Rome, accuſing him of 
having conſpired with the Parthians againſt 
the empire; in conſequence of which, Cali- 
gula baniſhed both Herod and his wife to 
Lyons in Gaul, and gave his tetrarchy to 
Agrippa. In the reign of this emperor Pi- 
late did not eſcape the proſecution of the 
Jews, as he had done under Tiberius, but was 
baniſhed to Vienne in Gaul, where, according 
to Euſebius, he, in deſpair, laid violent hands 
upon himſelf *. 

It was probably owing to the apprehenſion 
which the Jews were under concerning the 
orders of Caligula, that, being wholly occu- | 
pied about their own ſafety, they fuſpended 
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the perſecution of the chriſtians, in conſe- 
quence of which the church enjoyed that ref? 
throughout all Judea, Galilee, and Samaria, 
which is mentioned, Acts ix. 31. and which 
was attended with a great increaſe of the diſ- 
ciples. During this interval, Peter, being 
under no reſtraint to go wherever he pleaſed, 
viſited the diſciples at Lydda, where he re- 
ſtored to health a perſon of the name of Eneas, 
who was paralytic, and had kept his bed eight 
years. He then went to Joppa, where he 
raiſed to life a chriſtian woman of excellent 
character, and diſtingiſhed for her charity to 
the poor, and other virtues, of the name of 
Tabitha (in Greek Dorcas) In this place 
Peter continued ſome time, reſiding with one 
Simon a tanner. Acts ix. 43. 
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SECTION IV... 


From the preaching of the Goſpel to the Gentiles 
tothe Council of the Apoſtles at Jeruſalem. 


T* all the preceding period, compriſing the 
ſpace of ten years after the death of Chriſt, 


the apoſtles had confined the preaching of the 


goſpel to the Jews, and they ſeem to have had 
no idea of extending it to the Gentiles, unleſs 
they ſhould firſt have become proſelytes to 
Judaiſm, ſo as to be circumciſed, and conform 
to all the law of Moſes. But a ſufficient har- 
veſt, as we may ſay, of the Jews being now 
gathered in, it pleaſed the divine, Being to 
begin the greater harveſt of the gentile world; 
and Peter, who had been the firſt preacher of 


the goſpel to the former, had alſo the honour 


of being firſt employed to preach to the latter. 
Many of the Heathens reſiding in or near 
Judea, were at that time ſo much impreſſed with 
the ſuperiority of the Jewiſh religion over that 
in which they had been educated, that though 
they did not chuſe to become proper proſe- 
Iytes, they were convinced of the abſurdity of 
idolatry, and in private worſhipped only the 

true 
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true God of the Jews, and many of theſe per- 
ſons were remarkable for their devotion and 
benevolence. A perſon of this character, viz. 
Cornelius, a Roman centurion reſiding at Cæ- 
ſarea (the uſual abode of the governors of the 
province) one who is deſcribed*, as fearing 
God with all his houſe, who gave als to the 
people, and prayed to God always (by which is 
probably meant at all the uſual hours at which 
the Jews offered their devotions) was pray- 
ing at the ninth hour (three in the afternoon 


with us) which was the time of evening ſa— 
1 crifice in the temple; when an angel ap- 
- peared to him, informing him that his prayers 
V and alms were accepted of God, and ordering 
0 him to ſend to Joppa for Peter, who would 
I; give him farther information. As the ſu- 
of pernatural appearance to Paul was at mid- 
ur day, ſo this to Cornelius was not in the night, 
r. but at a time which can afford no ſuſpicion 
ar of a man's being ſubject to any illuſion. On 
ith this he ſent two of his houſehold ſervants, and 
hat alloa devout ſoldier who attended upon his per- 
igh lon, after he had given them an account of the 
e- important errand on which they were to go. 
v of Before their arrival, Peter being at prayer 
the on the houſe top at noon, became very hun- 
true Acts X. 2. 
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gry ; and while dinner was preparing for him, 
he had a trance, in which he ſaw a large ſheet 
let down from heaven by its four corners, 
and in it all kinds of animals, clean and un. 
clean, and he heard a voice ſaying to him, 
riſe Peter kill andeat. To this hereplied, that 
he had never eaten any thing which accord. 
ing to the law of Moſes was unclean: but to 
this he received for anſwer, What God has 
cleanſed call not thou unclean, This viſion, 
withall its circumſtances, was repeated three 
times, and then the ſheet ſeemed to be drawn 
up into heaven. 

When Peter was recovered from his trance, 
and was conſidering with himſelf what it 
could mean, the three men diſpatched by 
Cornelius knocked at the gate of the houſe, 
and the ſpirit of God informed him that they 
were enquiring for him, and bade him go along 
with them, for that he had ſent them, The 
men, being introduced to Peter, delivered 
their meſſage; and the next day Peter, ac- 
companied by ſome diſciples from Joppa, {et 
out with them, and the day following being 
arrived at Cæſarea, they found Cornelius with 
many of his friends waiting for him. 

On entering the room, Peter told them, 


that though it was not held lawful for a Jes 
| to 
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to aſſociate with Gentiles, he had been di- 
rected by God to conſider no man as unclean, 
or unfit for his ſociety; and therefore had 
come without heſitation when he was ſent 
for. In return, Cornelius, in a diſtinct ac- 
count of his viſion, gave the reaſons why he 
had ſent for him; and Peter, not doubting but 
he was to give this company an account of the 
goſpel, of which he was an apoſtle, recited to 
them the heads of the doctrine, the miracles, 
and eſpecially the reſurrection of Jeſus, of 
which he ſaid that himſelf and many others 
were witneſſes; and as theſe Gentiles were 
not unacquainted with the Jewiſh religion, he 
moreover informed them that Chriſt was ap- 
pointed to be the final judge of the world, 
and that the ancient prophets bore witneſs to 
him. | 

While Peter was giving this accouut of the 
chriſtian doctrine (to which Cornelius and his 
friends, no doubt, gave the firmeſt aſſent, eſ- 
pectally as Peter appealed to their own know- 
ledge for the truth of many of the facts) the 
ſpirit of God fell upon them, as it had done 
upon the Jewiſh diſciples at the firſt, and 
they began to ſpeak the praiſes of God in un- 
known tongues. This appearance greatly ſur- 
priſed Peter and his friends; and ſeeing that 
F 3 God 
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God had already evidently given them the ſeal 
of true diſciples, Peter obſerved that there 
could be no impropriety in baptizing them. 
'This being performed at their requeſt, Peter 
and his companions continued ſome days 
longer with them. 

Peter had, no doubt, expected that Corne. 
lius and his friends were to have become pro- 
ſelytes to Judaiſm before they could be bap- 
tized, and received into the body of chriſtians; 
and the diſciples at Jeruſalem, having the 
ſame idea, and not having been informed of 
all the particulars which had led to the bap- 
tizing of Cornelius, but only that Peter had 
baptized perſons who were uncircumciſed, 
were much diſpleaſed with him for it. To 
ſatisfy them, Peter, when he was returned to 
Jeruſalem (which he probably had done to 
give the chriſtians there an account of ſo ex- 
traordinary an event) related diſtinctly all that 
he had ſeen or done with relation to it; after 
which, as they could not but own that the 
hand of God was in it, they rejoiced, not- 
withſtanding their former -prejudices, that 
God had opened a door for the admiſſion of 
Gentiles into the chriſtian church. Still, 
however, we ſhall find that many of the more 
zcalous Jew iſh chriſtians were never tho- 

roughly 
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ſo far were they from believing the infallibility 
: of an apoſtle as ſuch®.. 

1 At this time the number of the diſciples 
r was much increaſed in the neighbourhood of 
8 Antioch, by the preaching of many perſons 
: who had been driven from Jeruſalem by the 
e- perſecution in which Stephen had been put to 
0 death; and the church at Jeruſalem, hearing of 


this, ſent Barnabas to Antioch; and he, being 
full of zeal, greatly encouraged them to perſe- 
vere in the profeſſion of the goſpel. Having 
ſtrengthened the diſciples in that city, and 
added to the number of them, he went to ſeek 
Saul, who was at that time in his native city, 
Tarſus, in the neighbourhood of which he had 
been preaching ; and having brought him to 
Antioch, they continued preaching. there a 
whole year, and made many converts. 'Theſe, 
bearing at that time a ſenſible proportion to 
the other inhabitants of the place, came now 
to be diſtinguiſhed by the peculiar name of 
criflians, an appellation, which, though pro- 
bably given by their enemies, was chearfully 
received by all the diſciples of Chriſt, 

At this time there came from Jeruſalem to 
Antioch ſome chriſtians who had the gift of 


Acts xi. 22. 
F 3 prophecy, 
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prophecy, and eſpecially one Agabus, who 
was inſpired to foretel a great famine through 
all the Roman empire, which happened in 
the reign of Claudius; and the diſciples, on 
the apprehenſion of it, determined to ſend re. 
lief to their brethren in Judea. Accordingly, 
a collection being made for that benevolent 
purpoſe, it was ſent to the elders of the church 
by Barnabas and Saul“. In this famine He- 
lena, queen of Adiabene in Syria, bought 
corn at a great expence in Egypt, and diſtri. 
buted it to the Jews at Jeruſalem q. 

It is ſomething remarkable that, notwith- 
ſtanding the admiſſion of Cornelius and his 
friends into the number of diſciples by bap- 
tiſm, and the approbation of Peter's conduct 
in this buſineſs by the church at Jeruſalem, 
neither Peter himſelf, nor any other chriſtians, 
appear to have endeavoured to make any other 
converts among the Gentiles. Perhaps they 
waited for ſome more expreſs authority for it. 
In the mean time, however, it ſeems that 
Paul (which was the name that Saul after- 
wards bore, and which I ſhall from this time 
give him) had preached to Gentiles in the 
neighbourhood of Tarſus and Antioch; and 


Acts xi. 30. + Euſeb. Hiſt, L. 3. C. 13. P- bo. 
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for this he had perhaps received from Chriſt 
in perſon, an expreſs commiſſion, either while 
he was preaching in Arabia, or on this particu. 
lar occaſion. Or, as it had been intimated to 
himat his baptiſm, that hewas tobe ſent to the 
Gentiles, on hearing that Peter had baptized 
Cornelius, he might think himſelf ſufficiently 
b authorized, without receiving any particular 
commiſſion for the purpoſe, to do what Peter 
(perhaps for fear of offending the Jews) had 
foreborne. What Paul had then done in this 
way, being in a country remote from Jeruſa- 
lem, was not generally known there. But 
being ſent thither upon this occaſion, together 
with Barnabas, he informed the apoſtles, in 
confidence, of what he had done with reſpect 
to preaching the goſpel to Gentiles“; but he 
ſaid nothing of it to the church at large. 
Among other converts from the Gentiles 
was Titus, whom Paul took with him to je- 
ruſalem, and, as he was not a Jew, he did not 
circumciſe him; to which, as it ſhould ſeem 
from Paul's account of this tranſaction, he had 
been adviſed ; but he had peremptorily refuſed, 
leſt it ſhould be a precedent to enſlave all fu- 
ture Gentile converts, by compelling them to 
obſerve the laws of Moſes t. As to the chief 
Gal. i. 2. + Gal. ii. 4. | 
IS 
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of the apoſtles, Peter, James, and John, when 
they heard the account that Paul gave, perceiv- 
ing that he had a ſpecial commiſſion to preach 
to the gentiles, as Peterand the reſt had to the 
Jews, they gave him and Barnabas the right 
hand of fellowſhip, wiſhing them the greateſt 
ſucceſs in their miſhon, only admoniſhing 
them to be mindful of the poor diſciples at 
Jeruſalem, and procure ſome contributions for 
them, which Paul himſelf had much at heart“. 

On the death of Caligula, A. D. 41, his 
uncle Claudius was made emperor ; and as the 
ſenate had been induced to proclaim him by 
the addreſs of Agrippa, who was then at 
Rome, among other marks of his gratitude, 
he not only confirmed him in the kingdom 
which had been given him by Caligula, but 
added to his territories Samaria and Judea, 
which had belonged to his grandfather.. He 
alſo gave the kingdom of Chalcis in Syria to 
his brother Herod; and to oblige him the 
more, the emperor made ſeveral decrees in 
favour of the Jews, allowing them the ſame 
prjvileges which they had enjoyed through 
all the empire in the reign of Auguſtus. 
Agrippa, who is alſo called Herod, on his 
arrival in Judea, did many things to ingratiate 
* Gal. ii, 10. ITS I 
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himſelf with his ſubjects; and to pleaſe them 
the more, he began a perſecution againſt the 
chriſtians, in which he beheaded James the 
brother of John, and the ſon of Zebedee, 
who was the firſt of the apoſtles that ſuffered 
martyrdom. He alſo cauſed Peter to be ap- 
prehended, and committed him to the cuſtody 
of two ſoldiers, one of them being chained 


to each of his hands, intending to have him 


executed after the paſſover; but it pleaſed 
God to deliver him from this danger, in the 
ſame manner in which he had been reſcued 
on a former occaſion. For in the night pre- 
ceding the day on which he was to have been 
executed, an angel, attended with a great 
light, appeared in the priſon, and Peter being 
alleep, he awakened him, and bade him riſe 
and follow him ; the chains at the ſame time 
falling from his hands. As they went, the 
gates of the priſon opened to them of their 
own accord ; and the angel leaving him, Pe- 
ter found himſelf in the ſtreet alone. Then, 
but not before, Peter was ſatisfied that what 
had paſſed was no viſion, but a reality. Ga- 
ing to the houſe of Mary, the mother of Mark 
the evangeliſt, he was received with great 
joy; and when he had told his friends in what 
manner he had been delivered from his im- 
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minent danger, he left the city. Herod dif. 
appointed in his views, ordered the ſoldiers 


who had been "__ to guard Peter, to be put 


to death. 

Afterwards, viz. A. D. 43, the ſame He. 
rod Agrippa being at Cæſarea, a ſpeech which 
he made there to ſome ambaſladors from 
Tyre and Sidon was received with loud ac. 
clamations, and ſaid to be the ſpeech of a 
God, and not of a man. This fulſome adula- 
tion he had the vanity and impiety to receive; 
but he was preſently ſeized with a mortal 
diſeaſe fimilar to that of which his grandfa- 
ther had died. For his body was in ſuch a 
ſtate that worms bred in it “. 

This Arippa left a ſon ſeventeen years of 
age, who ſucceeded his father; but being 
thought too young for the adminiſtration, it 
was given to Cuſpius Fadus. After the death 
of his uncle Herod king of Chalcis, Claudius 
gave Agrippa that kingdom. But in the 
thirteenth year of his reign he took it from him, 
and gave him, inſtead of it, thoſe provinces 
which had formed the tetrarchy of Philip, 
viz. Batanea, Trachonitis, and Abilene. Af- 
terwards Nero gave him part of Galilee, in- 
cluding Tiberias, and Julias beyond Jordan. 


Acts xii, 23. 


This 
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This perſecutor of the chriſtians being re- 
moved, more converts were made, and Paul 
and Barnabas, having diſcharged their com- 


miſſion, returned to Antioch, taking with 


them Mark the evangeliſt. It was probably 
during this journey which Paul made to Je- 
tuſalem, fourteen years before he wrote the 
ſecond Epiſtle to the Corinthians, that, being 
in the temple, he had a trance, in which he ima- 
gined that he was caught up to heaven; but 
what he heard there he ſays *, it was not law- 


ful for him to declare. And leſt he ſhould be 


exalted above meaſure, by ſo diſtinguiſhing an 
honour, he had from that time ſome affliction, 
which he calls a meſſenger of ſatan, from which 
he earneſtly prayed to berelieved; but he only 
received for anſwer, that the power of God 
would be ſufficient for him. What this afflic- 
tion was he does not ſpecify, but it was pro- 
bably ſomething that he apprehended would 
render his miniſtry leſs acceptable; and it is 
commonly thought to have been either an im- 
pediment in his ſpeech, or ſomething that ren- 
dered his perſonal appearance unpleaſing. 
During this viſion, in which Chriſt appeared 
to him, he was ordered to make haſte, and 
leave Jeruſalem, becauſe the Jews of that 


* 2 Cor, xii. 4. 
place 
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place would not receive his word, and he was 
told that he would be ſent to a great diſtance, 


among the Gentiles *. 
This intimation of Jeſus to Paul was ſoon 


verified. For in the year following, viz. A.D. 
45, during the public worſhip at Antioch, it 
was intimated to one of the company who had 
the ſpirit of prophecy, that Barnabas and 
Paul ſhould be ſet apart for ſome ſpecial com- 
miſſion. Accordingly, being recommended 
to the bleſſing of God, by taſting and prayer, 
they departed, and in the firſt place went to 
Cyprus, the native place of Barnabas. The 
Roman governor of the iſland at that time was 
Sergius Paulus, a man of prudence and mo- 
deration, who hearing of theſe two miſſiona- 
ries expreſſed a deſire to converſe with them; 
but one Elymas, a Jew, who, like Simon Ma- 
gus, practiſed magical arts, endeavoured to 
give the governor bad impreſſions of chriſ- 
tianity ; when Paul, moved no doubt by the 
ſpirit of God, after addreſſing him with great 
ſeverity, told him that he would become blind 
fora ſeaſon. This awful denunciation being 
immediately fulfilled, the governor was 
greatly ſtruck with it, and declared himſelf a 


Chriſtian t. 


Acts xxiii. 17-21. + As xiii. 12. 
Leaving 
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Leaving Cyprus, Paul and Barnabas went 
to Perga in Pamphilia, and there Mark, diſ- 
couraged, as Paul thought, with the proſpect 
of the difficulties which were before them, 
declined to accompany them any farther, and 
returned to Jeruſalem. But they proceeded 
without him, and went to Antioch in Piſidia, 
where they began to preach in the Jewiſh ſy- 
nagogue. There Paul recited to his country- 
men the promiſes of God to their fathers con- 
cerning the Meſſiah, ſhewing that thoſe pro- 
phecies had been fulfilled in Jeſus, who had 
been crucified, but whom God had raiſed 
from the dead. In conſequence of this, many 
of the religious Jews and proſelytes became 
converts, and ſome Gentiles who were pre- 
ſent expreſſing a wiſh to hear them again the 
next ſabbath, almoſt the whole city crouded 
to them. This circumſtance gave great of- 
fence to the zealous Jews, and by their in- 
tereſt with the leading men of the place, 
Paul and Barnabas were expelled from that 
country, Many converts, however, were 


made, eſpecially among the Gentiles, and by 


them others were converted in the neighbour- 
ing places“. 
Acts iii. 52. 

Leaving 
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Leaving Antioch, they went to Iconium, 
and herealſo they had many converts both of 
Jews and Greeks, and many miracles were 
wrought by them there. But the party of 
of the unbelieving Jews prevailing, they were 
driven from that place, as they had been from 
Antioch, and fled to Lyſtra and Derbe, cities 
of Lycaonia. | 

The hiſtory of their preaching at Lyſtra is 
particularly remarkable. At the gates of the 
city there ſat a man who had been lame from 
his birth, like him whom Peter had cured at 
the gate of the temple. Him Paul reſtored to 
the perfect uſe of his limbs; and the people, 
ſtruck with the prodigy, immediately con- 
ceived that they muſt be two of their gods, 
who had viſited the world in the form of 
men, taking Barnabas to be Jupiter, and Paul 
Mercury; and with this idea they brought 
oxen with garlands, and were preparing to 
offer ſacrifice to them, ſo that it was with 
difficulty that Paul, by an excellent ſpeech, in 
which he told them that they were only men 
like themſelves, who had come to turn them 
from their ido] worſhip to that God who 
made them and all things, diverted them from 
their purpoſe. Notwithſtanding this extra- 

ordinary 
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ordinary miracle, ſome zealous Jews from An- 
tioch and Iconium, where Paul and Barnabas 
had been preaching before, arriving there, 
they induced the people to drive them from 
the place, and even to ſtone Paul, ſo that he 
was taken up for dead. They had probably 
been perſuaded to think that they were dan- 
gerous people, poſſeſſed of the arts of magic, 
by which, though they might do ſome good, 
they would probably do more miſchief *. 
From this place they went to Derbe, and 
having preached, and made many diſciples, 
in that city, they proceeded no farther at this 
time, but returned by way of Lyſtra, Iconium, 
and Antioch in Piſidia, confirming the diſci- 
ples they had made, and exhorting them not 
to be diſcouraged at the afflictions they might 
be called to endure, ſince they would have an 
abundant recompence in the kingdom of hea- 
ven. They alſo appointed elders in every 
church, and recommending them by prayer to 
the divine bleſſing, they made a progreſs 
through Piſidia, Pamphilia, Perga, to At- 
talia, from which laſt place they went by 
ſea to Antioch in Syria, from which they 
had ſet out, where they gave the church an 


* Acts xiv. 
account 
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account of the ſucceſs of their miniſtry ; and 
here they continued ſome time. 
In this place I muſt be indulged in making 

a few reflections. In preaching to the Jews, 
the great object of the apoſtles was to con- 
vince them, from their own ſcriptures, that 
Jeſus was the Meſſiah. With reſpect to the 
proper fundamental doctrines of religion, 
ſuch as the unity of God, his placability to re. 
turning ſinners, and the reſurrection of the 
dead, they had nothing to add to their know. 
ledge, except that, the evidence of this laſt 
mentioned doctrine having been loſt, it was 
now abundantly confirmed by the death and 
reſurrection of Chriſt, who alſo taught that 
the dead would be raiſed at 'his ſecond glori- 
ous coming ; that after the riſing of the dead a 
change would take place in the living, that 
they would then be incorruptible, and con- 
tinue to exiſt without any farther propagation 
of the ſpecies. With reſpect to the wicked 
we are taught to believe that they will riſe 
again as well as the virtuous; but whether it 
will be to an immortal life, we are not' t ſo ex- 
plicitly informed. 
The Gentiles had much more to learn of the 
apoſtles. They were to be brought off from 
their idolatrous faſcinating rites, their licen- 
I a tious 
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tious feſtivals, and a thouſand abſurd and de- 
baſing ſuperſtitions, to the belief of one God, 
infinitely powerful, wiſe, and good, the maker 
and preſerver of all things. They had to 
learn the maxims of his moral government, 
asalſo much of their duty in this life, as well 
as every thing concerning their expectations 
in another. To hear ſuch doctrines as the 
apoſtles could teach them on theſe moſt im- 
portant ſubjects, confirmed by the deciſive au- 
thority of miracles, muſt have ſtruck the more 
conſiderate and well diſpoſed among them in 
a manner of which, we who have been brought 
up in the belief of chriſtianity, can hardly 
form an idea. To them the goſpel would be in- 
deed, what its name imports, viz. good news. 
Heathens converted to chriſtianity would 
ſee themſelves, and every thing around them, 
in a new and infinitely more important light, 
as under the moral government of God, and 
candidates for a happy immortality. With 
this perſuaſion, they would not value this 
life, or any thing that they could loſe or ſuf- 
ter in it, whenever it ſhould come into com- 
petition with their intereſt in another. Ac- 
cordingly, we ſhall find, in the ſequel of this 


hiſtory, that many, who had been accuſtomed 
Vol. I, G 


to 
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to theelegancies and luxuries of life, eagerly ran 
to martyrdom, even though torture generally 
preceded death. It is no wonder that the 
magiſtrates, and other perſons in the higher 
ranks of life, who gave little attention to the 
preaching of the goſpel, and who would not 
give themſelves the trouble even to look into 
any thing written by chriſtians, were aſto. 
niſhed at this novelty, and conſidered the 
chriſtian converts as ſeized with madneſs, 
But ſo general an effect, upon the more ſober 
and virtuous part of the community, in all 
countries, the beſt ſubjects of the empire in 
all other reſpects, was a circumſtance deſery. 
ing of more attention than they were diſpoſed 
to give to it. WT 

On the other hand, it is no great wonder 
that, attached as many were to their ancient 
religion and rites, in which they had been 
educated, and which had been practiced from 
time immemorial ; imagining, as they did, 
that the welfare of the ſtate depended upon 
the obſervance of them, ignorant as they were 
of the nature and evidences of chriſtianity, un- 
inquiſitive about it, and liſtening to every idle 
and malicious ſlander againſt thoſe who made 


profeſſion of the new religion, ſo many per- 
ſons 
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ſons in the higher ranks of life, and even 
men of letters, and philoſophers, as well as of 
the loweſt rabble, who will liſten to nothing 
rational or ſerious, ſtill continued bigotted 
heathens. 


SECTION v. 


From the Council of the Apoſiles to Paul”s third 
apaſtolical Fourney. 


HILE Paul and Barnabas were at 
Antioch, Peter arrived at that city 
from Jeruſalem ; and finding many Gentile 
converts, he did not ſcruple to converſe 
and communicate with them. But other 
chriſtians, pretending to have the authority 
of James (who ſeems to have had the chief 


1 influence at Jeruſalem) inſiſted on the new 

um- <verts being circumciſed, and becoming 
abr in all reſpects proſelytes to Judaiſm; and 
TY *. Peter, rather than diſpleaſe theſe perſons, ab- 
* ſtained from communicating with the Gen- 


tile converts, and aſſociated with the Jews 
only, This conduct in Peter gave juſt alarm 
G 2 and 
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and offence to Paul, who had been chiefly 
inſtrumental in ſpreading the goſpel among 
the Gentiles, and who, on that account, was 
naturally more zealous for their liberty. He 
therefore freely and publicly expoſtulated with 
Peter on the impropriety and inconſiſtency of 
his conduct, and this excellent man did not 
perſiſt in what he was convinced was wrong. 

The more zealous Jewiſh chriſtians, how- 
ever, unmoved by the remonſtrances of Paul, 
or the acquiefcence of Peter, ſtill maintained 
that there was no ſalvation out of the Moſaic 
inſtitutions, and inſiſted upon the Gentile 
converts conforming in all reſpects to them; 
and the church being much diſturbed by this 
contention, they agreed to ſend Barnabas and 
Paul, who had been their meſſengers on a 
former occaſion, to conſult the whole body of 
the apoſtles and elders at Jeruſalem. Theſe 
two miſſionaries gave an account of all that 
that God had done by their means in Gentile 
countries to the chriſtian ſocieties, in their 
Journey through Phenice and Samaria, and 
by them the news was heard with great joy. 
But when they came to Jeruſalem, they were 
not able to give the ſame ſatisfaction to their 
brethren thereF. 


Gal. ii. 11. ＋ Acts xv. 3. 
a However, 
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However, on a day appointed to conſider 
of the matter, after much contention, Peter. 
ſtood up, and reminded them how God had 
ſome time before given his ſanction to the 
admiſſion of believing Gentiles into the chriſ- 
tian church, by imparting to them the gifts of 
the ſpirit as he had done to themſelves ; and 
ſaid that it was unreaſonable to impoſe upon 
the Gentiles ſo heavy a yoke, as the obſerv- 
ance of the laws of Moſes muſt be to them, 
when it would make no difference with re- 
{ſpect to their final ſalvation. 

This was followed by Paul and Barnabas 
giving a diſtinct account of the effect of their 
preaching to the Gentiles, and of the miracles 
with which it had been attended. On this 
James recollected ſeveral paſſages of the an- 
cient prophets, which he thought, implied 
that the Gentiles were to be admitted into the 
future kingdom of the Meſſiah, and gave it as 
his opinion, that the new converts ſhould not 
i be troubled with the obſervance of the whole 
1 law, but that it ſhould be recommended to 
10 them to abſtain from idols (meaning proba- 
IX bly from partaking of the feaſts in ſacrificing 
ere . 3 1 
52 to idols ) from fornication (to which the re- 
ligion of the heathens gave too much coun- 
tenance, and of .the criminality of which the 
G 3 heathens 


ver, 
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heathens in general made. very light) from 
things ſtrangled, and from blood. 

In this opinion the whole aſſembly ac- 
quieſced, and accordingly an epiſtle was 
drawn up, addreſſed to the Gentile Chriſ- 
tians in Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia, by whom 
Paul and Barnabas had been ſent, to that pur- 
poſe; aſſuring them that, notwithſtanding 
what ſome had ſaid, they had no authority from 
them to inſiſt upon their being circumciſed, or 
obſerving the laws of Moſes. Along with this 
letter, and the bearers of it Paul and Barna- 
bas, they ſent Judas and Silas, who were pro- 
bably elders at Jeruſalem, to give them a far- 
ther account; and when it was delivered at 
Antioch, it gave the greateſt ſatisfaction to 

the whole aſſembly. Judas and Silas conti- 
nued in that city ſome time, encouraging the 
brethren; and when Judas returned to Jeru- 
ſalem, Silas choſe to remain at Antioch “. 

This ſolemn aſſembly, or council, of the 
apoſtles was probably held A. D. 49, and the 
year following, Paul and Barnabas reſolved 
upon a ſecond progreſs through thoſe parts 
of Aſia Minor, which they had viſited in their 
former journey. But when Barnabas propoſed 
to take Mark with them, Paul objected to him, 


Acts xv. 34. 


00 
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on account of his having left them before; 
and not being able to agree, they took dif- 
ferent routs, Barnabas being accompanied by 
Mark, and Paul by Silas; and as Barnabas 
choſe to go to Cyprus, Paul took the road 
through Syria and Cilicia; each of them be- 
ginning his progreſs through thoſe countries 
with which he was beſt acquainted“. 

Of what Barnabas did in this progreſs, and 
to the end of his life, we are not informed; 
but Paul being attended in a great meaſure 
by Luke, the writer of the book of Acts, we 
are happily well acquainted with his ſubſe. 
quent hiftory ; and as he Iaboured more than 
any of the apoſtles in the propagation of the 
goſpel, and was more fucceſsful in it, eſpe- 
cially in Gentile countries, and above all in 
Greece, the ſeat of learning and the arts, it is 
by far of the moſt importance for us to be in- 
formed of the particulars of hrs progreſs. 
We cannot, indeed, be without our wiſhes to 
know more of the hiſtory, public and private, 
of the reſt of the apoſtles, and others who 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their early at- 
tachment to chriſtianity, but it is a curioſity 
which, for wiſe reaſons, no doubt, it has not 
pleaſed divine providence to gratify. As to 

Acts xv. 41. 
G4 any 
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any honour which, from this circumſtance, 
might have accrued to them, it it not proba. 
ble that they had any deſire or thought of the 
kind. It was eſteemed enough by them to 
partake of that glory which will be revealed 
at the great day, when every man's virtues and 
exertions will be ſufficiently known, and 
when merit will be better appreciated than it 
can be at preſent. Let this conſideration leſſen 
our deſire for what is called immortality in 
this world, in haying our names tranſmitted 
with applauſe to diſtant generations; extend-/ 
ing our views to that which will commence. 
when this world, and what is uſually called, 
time, ſhall be no more. | | 
But dropping theſe reflections, let us at- 
tend to the progreſs of Paul; and now we 
all find him not contenting himſelf with 
viſiting the churches which he had planted 
before, but greatly extending his circuit, and 
planting many new churches, and far more 
conſiderable ones, in the more diſtant parts 
of Aſia Minor, and alſo i in Greece. Having 
paſſed through Syria and Cilicia, he came to 
Derbe and Lyſtra, which he had viſited in 
his former j journey ; and at the latter of theſe 
places he took Timothy to accompany him 
In his farther progreſs. This young man 
Was 
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was one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed of Paul's 

diſciples, and though his father was a Greek, 

yet as his mother was a Jeweſs, he cauſed 
| him to be circumciſed; which ſufficiently 
| ſhews that, notwithſtanding Paul's zeal for 
| the liberty of the Gentile chriſtians, he be- 
| lieved in the obligation of the laws of Moſes 
t upon all who were of Jewiſh extraction“. 
1 As in his former progreſs Paul had viſited 
n only the ſouthern and interior parts of Aſia 
4 Minor, he now directed his courſe through 
* the northren and weſtern parts; going through 
Galatia and Phrygia; but being admoniſhed 
by the ſpirit not to preach at that time in 
Aſia Proper, or that province of which Ephe- 
ſus was the capital, he went to Myſia; and 
wherever he came he recited the epiſtle of 
the church at Jeruſalem, which gave ſuch ſa- 
tisfaction to the Gentile converts, that the 
churches formerly eſtabliſhed were confirmed, 
and their numbers were encreaſed. From 
Myſia, Paul had intended to go to Bythinia; 
but being directed by the ſpirit of God, he 
came to Troas, a city on the coaſt of the 
Egean ſea, over againſt Macedonia; and 
here he appears to have been joined by Luke 


the 
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the writer of the hiſtory, as from this time 
he uſes the plural number we, &c. That 
chriſtian churches were everywhere eſtabliſhed 
in all the places through which Paul had 
paſſed, appears from the ſubſequent hiſtory, 
though no mention is made of them in this 

cConciſe account. | | 
Paul was now come to the weſtern extre- 
mity of Aſia Minor, and his purpoſe to croſs 
the ſea, and viſit Greece, was ſuggeſted to 
him by a viſion, in which a man of Macedo. 
nia appeared to him, and intreated him to go 
and help them. Accordingly, he and his 
company went firſt to the iſland Samothrace, 
and then, landing on the continent at Nea- 
polis, they proceeded to Philippi, the metro- 
polis of that part of Macedonia, and a Ro- 
man colony. Having waited a few days, 
they went on the ſabbath to a place by the 
river fide, whither, for want perhaps of a 
proper ſynagogue, the Jews uſed to reſort for 
Prayer. At this place the women particu- 
Hrly attended, and a convert being made of a 
woman whoſe name was Lydia, a ſeller of pur- 
ple (which being a valuable commodity at 
that time, implies ſome degree of opulence in 
thoſe who vended it) ſhe” prevailed upon 
3 Paul 
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Paul and his companions to go into her houſe, 
| and entertained them ſome days *. 
| In this place Paul brought himſelf and his 
| companions into difficulty by a moſt benevo- 
lent miracle. An inſane woman, thought to be 
poſſeſſed by a ſpirit which enabled her to tell 
fortunes, and who by that means had been 
the ſource of great gains. to ſome perſons 
whoſe {lave ſhe was, frequently ſhouting af- 
ter Paul and his friends, and calling them 
(what ſhe had probably heard of themſelves, 
or others) the ſervants of the moſt high God, 
who were come to ſhew them the way of ſal- 
vation; Paul (feeling, no doubt, a divine im- 
pulſe) pronounced her cured in the name of 
Jeſus Chriſt ; on which ſhe was inſtantly re- 
ſtored to her right mind. The gains of this 
poor ſlave's maſters vaniſhing with her diſor- 
der, they were ſo provoked, that, ſeizing Paul 
and Silas, and perſuading the magiſtrates that, 
being Jews, they were introducing foreign 
cuſtoms, forbidden by the Roman laws, they 
procured an order to have them ſeverely 
ſcourged, and put in priſon. ; 

So far was this unjuſt and cruel treatment 
from being felt as an affliction by Paul and 
his companion, that though they were not 
Adds xvi. 15, 

only 
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only confined by walls, but were farther fe. 
cured by having their feet put in the ſtocks, 
they ſpent the night in ſinging praiſes to God, 
It pleaſed the divine being, however, to effeq 
their deliverance in a miraculous manner, and 
by that means to procure great reſpect to the 
chriſtian cauſe in this city, the firſt in which 
the goſpel had been preached on the conti. 
nent of Greece. For at midnight-there was a 
great earthquake, attended with the opening 
of the doors of the priſon, and what was in- 
finitely more extraordinary, the looſing of the 
bonds by which the priſoners were confined, 
The keeper of the priſon, awaked by the 
earthquake, and ſeeing the priſon doors open, 
drew his ſword, and was going to kill him. 
ſelf, rather than ſuffer an ignominious death 
for the neglect of his duty, with which, he, 
no doubt, apprehended that he ſhould be 
charged ; but Paul, perceiving his intention, 
called out to him aloud, telling him they were 
all ſafe. Thus encouraged, he got a light, 
and ran into the place; and being much 
terrified, though pleaſed to find that what 
Paul had faid was true, he fell at their feet, 
and having probably heard them preach, 
and been ſomewhat impreſſed by their diſ- 


courſe, and being now convinced of m_ 
| ence 
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ſence of God with them, he eagerly aſked 
what he ſhould do to be ſaved. Whether by /al- 
vation he meant the happineſs of a future 
ſtate or not, Paul underſtanding him in that 
ſenſe, replied that, if he believed in Jeſus 
Chriſt he would be ſaved. Being afterwards 
more at leiſure in the houſe into which the 
Jailer had taken his priſoners, they diſcourſed 
to him more at large concerning the chriſtian 
religion; and he and his family being con- 
vinced of its truth, they were all baptized, 
and ſpent the remainder of the night in great 
joy. | 
When it was day, the magiſtrates, reflect- 
ing upon the violence and irregularity of their 
proceedings, ſent orders to releaſe their pri- 
ſoners ; but Paul, taking advantage of his pri- 
vilege of a Roman citizen, which he inhe- 
rited from his father, replied that, as they had 
acted contrary to the Roman law in ſcourging 
a citizen of Rome, he would not leave the 
place till they waited upon him themſelves. 
At this the magiſtrates were not a little 
alarmed, and having come, and made their 
acknowledgments, they prevailed upon them, 
after much entreaty, to go away. Accord- 
ingly, after paying another viſit to Lydia, and 
encouraging the diſciples they had made, 
| they 
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they left Philippi, and paſſing through Am. 
phipolis, and Apollonia; they came to Theſ. 
falonica, where there were Jews *. The rea. 
ſon of their making no ſtay at either of the 
two other places probably was there being few 
or no Jews in them; and at this time Paul 
always choſe to addreſs himſelf in the firſt 
place to the Jews. And it was a great conveni- 
ence to the preachers of the goſpel to find re. 
cular places of worſhip, to which a number 
of perſons always reſorted, and where they 
themſelves could conſcientiouſly attend. Alfo, 
beſides Jews, curioſity generally brought ſome 
of the Gentiles to their ſynagogues. 

At Theſſalonica our miſſionaries were far 
from deriving any advantage from their 
countrymen. For after they had preached 
ſome time, and made ſome diſciples, the un- 
believing Jews inſulted them in the groſſeſt 
manner, aſſaulting the houſe of one Jaſon 
their friend, and endeavouring to excite- the 
common people againſt them. Not finding 
them at the houſe of Jaſon, they took him and 
ſome of the diſciples to the magiſtrates, ac- 
cuſing them of rebellion againſt the emperor, 
in conſequence of ſetting up another king 
called Jeſus. At this the rulers and the peo- 


* Acts xvii. 1. 


ple 


ple were much diſturbed; but not entering 


into all the violence of the proſecutors, they 
contented themſelves with taking ſecurity of 


jaſon and the other diſciples of the place, 
and then diſmiſſed Paul and his companions. 


Apprehenſive however, of the malice of their 
enemies, they left the place by night, and 
came to Berea, where they found the Jews 
better diſpoſed than in moſt other places; for 
they gave Paul a patient hearing; and, as he 


appealed to the ſcriptures, they examined by 
them the truth of what he advanced; and 


here they made many converts, both of Jews 
and Greeks ; and among them ſeveral women 
of condition. 

But the Jews who had perſecuted them at 
Theſſalonica, hearing that they were received 
at Berea, incited the common people to inſult 
them there alſo. In conſequence of this, the 
diſciples, after making preparations for ſend- 
ing away Paul by ſea, conducted him by land 
to Athens, while Silas and Timothy conti- 
nued at Berea, intending to follow him as ſoon 
as poſſible *. 


At Athens we find Paul in a Kunden con- 


ſiderably different from any that he had been 
in before, and they who have formed a high 


* Acts xvii. 14. 


opinion 
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opinionof thelearning which was cultivated in 
that city, cannot but have their curioſity ex. 
cited to know how he would conduct him. 
ſelf there. Far from being intimidated by the 
fame of the learning of the Athenians, Paul not 
only diſputed with the Jews in their ſynagogues, 
as in other cities, but in places of public con- 
courſe with any perſon that came in his way. 
After behaving in this manner for ſome 
time, ſome philoſophers. of the Epicurean 
and Stoic ſes (of whom the former made 
pleaſure the great end of life, while the 
latter affected to act upon the maxims of the 
moſt rigid morality) endeavouted to expoſe 
him to ridicule; calling him an idle prater. 
But that not ſilencing him, or anſwering 
their purpoſe, they brought againſt him a 
ferious accuſation of introducing new gods, 
becauſe he preached about Jeſus and the re- 
ſurrection. In anſwer to this charge he was 
obliged to make his defence before the Areo- 
pagus the moſt reſpectable court of judica- 
ture in that city, or in all Greece, and which 
had cognizance of all matters of religion. 
The judges of this court ſat on benches of 
ſtone in the open air, and before them Paul 
was interrogated concerning the new doctrine 
which he was charged with preaching : 
| 3 As 
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As it was a erime to introduce the worſhip of 
any new deity, without the authority of the 
ſtate, Paul, with great addreſs, took advantage 
of an inſerĩiption which he had ſeen on one of 
their altars, which was dedicated To TE 
UNKNOWN Gop, to compliment the Athe- 
nians on the attention which they gave to 
the ſubject of religion; and ſaid that the God 
which he preached to them, was he to whom 
they had paid worſhip, though without having 
ſufficient knowledge of him, viz. the God 
who made the world and all things in it. 
This God, he ſaid, unlike the other objects 
of their worſhip, did not dwell in temples 
made by men, or ſtand in need of any ſervices 
which they could render him, ſince he was to 
all, the giver of life, and of every enjoyment. 
He added, that what one of their own poets 
had ſaid of Jupiter, viz. that mankind are his 
offspring, was eminently true of this God; 
and hence he argued that, if men are the off- 
ſpring of God, and reſemble him, he could 
not be repreſented by ſuch lifeleſs ſtatues of 
gold, filver, or ſtone, as thoſe to which they 
paid their devotions. He then informed 
them that, though God had thought fit to per- 
mit this improper worſhip for a time, he now 
called upon all mankind to abandon it, and 
Vol. I. LEG: adopt 
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adopt a more rational ſervice of him. He 
farther aſſured them that God had fixed a day 
on which he would judge all men according 
to their works, by Jeſus Chriſt, whom he had 
appointed for that purpoſe, and that his di- 
vine miſſion was confirmed by his reſurrec. 
tion from the dead. 

In this part of his diſcourſe paul was in- 
terrupted by ſome who laughed at the idea of 
a reſurrection; but, as far as appears, without 
enquiring into the evidence that Paul could 


have adduced for it. Others, however, ex- 
preſſed a wiſh to hear him farther on this in- 
tereſting ſubject, and he was probably diſ- 
miſſed without puniſhment, or cenſure. At 
Athens, Paul made ſome, though not many 
converts. Among them, however, was Dio- 
nyſius a member of the court before which he 
had pleaded, and a woman whoſe name was 
Damaris *. | 
It is to the "Go of Athens, that Paul met 
with no ill uſage there, but that when he 
thought proper, after being joined by Ti- 
mothy, he left that city, and came to Corinth, 
where he met with a Jew of the name of Aqui- 
la, and his wife Priſcilla, who had left Rome in 
confoayeage of Claudius having baniſhed al 
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Jews from the metropolis of the empire *- 
This man was a tent- maker, and Paul havitig 
been taught the ſame att, worked with him, 


and maintained himſelf by his labouf. Here, 


as in other places, Paul attended in the ſyna- 
gogue every ſabbath day, and there laboured 
to convince both Jews and Greeks of the truth 
of the chriſtian religion, and that Jeſus was 
the promiſed Meſſiah; and Silas and Timo- 
thy having joined him from Macedonia, he 
exerted himſelf ſtill more, being animated 
by their ſociety, 


Suetonius, who mentions this bariiſhment of the 
Jews from Rome, ſays it was on account of their conti- 
nually making tumults at the inſtigation of Chreſtus. 
Vit. Claudii. C. a5. By this he probably meant 
Chriſt, and Dr. Benſon ſuppoſes that the tumults he 
ſpeaks of were ſuch as were occafioned by their violent 
oppolition to chtiſtianity at its introduction into Rome, 
frnilar to thoſe which they excited in other places on: 
the ſame account. It is indeed probable that chriſ- 
tianity had been preached in Rome. at this tithe, and. 
that the zealous Jews oppoſed the introduction of it is 
equally probable ; but as ſuch tumults as theſe could 
hardly be ſo great as to give occaſion to ſuch a mea- 
ſure as the - baniſhment of all Jews, chriſtians and 
others, I ſhould rather think that Suetonius, in 
whole time the chriſtians made a conſiderable figure; 
and to whom Nero had aſcribed the butning of Rome, 
imagined, without any reaſon for it, that this cdi& of 
Claudius had a fimilar cauſe. Joſephus takes no no- 
tice of this ediR, and it is evident from the ſubſequent 
hiſtory, that it was not of long continuance, whet er it 
expired with the death of Claudius or not. 
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At length the unbelieving Jews were ſo 
much offended at Paul, and oppoſed him with 
ſo much violence, that perceiving they would 
hear no reaſon, he ſolemnly ſhook his gar. 
ment in their place of public worſhip, ſay- 
ing, ©* Your blood be upon your own heads, 
* Tam innocent of your ruin, I ſhall now 
*« preach to the Gentiles.” Accordingly, 
quitting the ſynagogue, he from this time 
made uſe of the houſe of one Juſtus, a pious 
man, who lived near. the place. He had 
not, however, preached in vain before; for 
Criſpus, the chief ruler of the ſynagogue, 
was converted, and many others with him. 
Farther to encourage Paul, Chriſt appeared to 
him, and bade him continue to preach with 
all boldneſs, for that no perſon, ſhould hurt 
him, and that he had much people in that city. 
In conſequence of this he continued there a 
year and fix months. = 

In the mean time, the unbelie in Jews, 
diſturbed, no doubt, at the many converts 
which Paul made, brought him before Gallio 
the Roman governor of the province, accuſing 
him of teaching men to worſhip God ina 
manner contrary to the laws of Moſes. But 
when Gallio found that the charge related 
only to * religion, he declared that he 
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would not interfere in any buſineſs of chat 
kind, and diſmiſſed them unheard *. | 
During Paul's reſidence at Corinth, he wrote 
two epiſtles to the chriſtians at Theſſalonica, 
from which place he had been driven by a 
perſecution which had probably extended to 
his diſciples: ' for Timothy having joined 
Paul at Athens, had by him been ſent back to 
Theſſaloniea, to comfort them under their 
ſufferings from the unbelieving Jews, and to 
confirm them in the faith of the goſpel +. In 
the firſt of the epiſtles which he now- wrote 
to them, beſides having the ſame object with 
his meſſage by Timothy, he gave them a 
more particular account of the chriſtian doc- 
trine of the reſurrection, which ſome of them 
ſeem to have miſapprehended. Aud happy 
it is for us that this apoſtle had ſuch an occa- 
ſion to explain himſelf ſo fully: on this im- 
portant ſubject, as well as in his epiſtle to the 
Corinthians afterwards; ſince by this means 
we are acquainted: with ſome particulars con- 
cerning it, of which we: mut otherwiſe have 
been ignorant. 
The firſt epiſtle to the Theſſalonians, writs 
ten A. D. 52, is the oldeſt writing now ex- 
tant of any ist, and being unqueſtion= 
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_ ably authentic, and written not long after, 
but even during, the time of the tranſactions 
to which it alludes, it ſupplies the moſt indiſ- 
putable evidence of ſeveral of thoſe facts 
which are inſeparably connected with, and 
neceſſarily imply, the truth of every thing 
that is eſſential in the chriſtian hiſtory. 

The ſecond epiſtle to the Theſſalonians was 
written not many months after the firſt, 
which appears to have been very favourably 
received; but Paul wrote this ſecond in order 
to give the chriſtians of that place ſome farther 
admonitions, and alſo ſome information with 
_ reſpect to the miſtakes which they were ſtill 
under, efpecially as to the near approach of 
the day of judgment. Both theſe epiſtles 
abound with excellent moral precepts, ex- 
preſſed with great energy, which clearly ſhews 
that the great object of the preachers gf the 
goſpel had nothing of ambition or ſelfiſhneſs 
in it; but that it was intended to reform the 
world; and to girepare men by good diſpofi- 
tions ind good conduct in this life; for the 
proper wr; pron and ene da Ay 
vther, -. 

From Gomuh ao iei is d that Paul 
Witote ehe epiſtle to the churches of Galatia, 


N had been wennde by ſome Jewiſh 
converts, 
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converts, who had conceived, and endea- 
voured to propagate, prejudices againſt his 
authority, and, who had inculcated the neceſ- 
ſity of the Gentile eonverts conforming to 
circumciſion, and all the inſtitutions of 
Moſes. On this account Paul, in this epiſ- 
tle, enlarges on the evidence of his apoſto- 
lical authority, as what he had received from 
Chriſt himſelf, and not from the other apoſ- 
tles. This he ſhews by a ſuccinct account of 
his hiſtory; and he endeavours by a variety of 
arguments to keep thoſe to whom he writes, 
firm in the profeſſion and practice of the pure 
goſpel of Chriſt, unadulterated with any 
mixture from the inſtitutions of Moſes, as 
they were not obligatory upon the Gentile 
converts. He concludes this, as well as his 
other epiſtles, with practical admonitions 
and exhortations. 

If the epiſtle to Titus was written, as Dr. 
Lardner ſuppoſes, from Macedonia, in Paul's 
third journey, it is probable that he viſited 
Crete from Corinth at this time; as he does 
not appear ever to have been nearer to Crete 
than he was now, and to Titus he had com- 
mitted the care of the churches in that iſland. 

Paul continued at Corinth ſome time after 
mw and then thinkipg to return to Syria, he 
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took Aquila and Priſcilla with him; and hay. 
ing ſhaved his head at Cenchrea, the port of 
Corinth (for he had made ſome vow; and ſeru- 
pulouſly conformed to the Jewiſh ritual with 
reſpect to it) he took ſhip there, and ſailed to 
Epheſus, where he left his two companions. 
As for himſelf, he, according to his cuſtom, 

attended the ſynagogue worſhip in the Place, 

and preached to the Jews who reſorted to it. 
But though he was preſſed to continue ſome 
time at Epheſus, he declined it, alleging that 
he muſt of neceſlity be at Jeruſalem at the next 
feſtival; and promiſing to return, if it pleaſed 
God, he left his friends there, and went by ſea 
to Cæſarea. Having gone thence. to Jeruſa- 
lem, to ſhew his reſpe& to the church there, 
he returned to Antioch from weich * had 
ſet out *. 

This was a moſt i important journey. as by 
means of it the knowledge of the goſpel was 
much extended, chriſtian churches, being now 
| Planted in the moſt conſiderable cities, of Aſia 
Minor, Macedonia, and Greece; and from 
theſe cities chriſtianity would ſoon ſpread 
itſelf to the neighbouring towns: of leſs note, 
and from them to the villages. This brings 
the hiſtory of carifiianity to A. D. 53. | 
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Nee. | 


PAUL Lan continued four time cds. 
tioch, but probably not a whole year. 
{et out upon his third apoſtolical journey to 
preach the goſpel in Aſia and Greece; and 
having made a regular progreſs through Ga- 
latia, and Phrygia, he came to Epheſus, where 
he had left Aquila and Priſcilla, and where, 
in his abſence, had been Apollos, a Jew of 
Alexandria, very eloquent and well verſed in 


the ſcriptures, but only acquainted with the 


preaching and baptiſm of John, till by Aquila 
and Priſcilla he was informed of the doctrine 
of Chriſt. Being diſpoſed. to paſs into 
Achaia the diſciples recommended them to 
their brethren there, and he was of great uſe 
in that country, in ſtrengthening the believers, 
and making converts among the Jews; con- 
vincing them from the ſcriptures that: Jeſus. 
was the Meſſiah. Apollos was at Corinth 


when Paul arrived at Epheſus. 


Here 
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Here Paul meeting with a company of 
twelve men, beſides women, who like Apol. 
los, had been baptized by John, but were un. 
acquainted with the doctrine of Chriſt, he 
inſtructed them in it, and baptized them in 
the name of Chriſt. After this Paul laid his 
hands on them, and the Holy Spirit came 
upon them, ſo that they ſpake with tongues, 
and propheſied *. 

At Epheſus, Paul, as he had done at other 
places, began with reſorting to the Jewiſh ſy- 
nagogue, and preaching there, which he now 
did for about three months ; but this being 
attended with much wrangling, he quitted 
that place, and taught in the ſchool of one 
Tyrannus, probably a heathen philoſopher, 
and perhaps converted by him. Here Paul 
continued two years; and preaching in the 
neighbouring cities as well as at Epheſus, all 
the country of Aſia properly. ſo called had an 
opportunity of being well acquainted with the 
principles of the chriſtian religion. It pleaſed 
the divine Being alſo, upon this occaſion, to 
add the ſanction of miracles in a very diſtin- 
guiſhing manner to the preaching of Paul; fo 
that even when the handkerchiefs and aprons 
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of ſick perſons were brought to him, their diſ- 
eaſes were cured, and ſome of the perſons re- 
lieved by him were Demoniacs. 

Some Jewiſh exorciſts, ſeven ſons of one 
Sceva a Jew, and chief of the prieſts, per- 
ceiving this, and thinking there muſt be ſome 
powerful charm in the invocation of the name 
of Jeſus, repeated it over a demoniac, ſaying, 
„We adjure thee by Jeſus whom Paul 
„ preaches.” But the madman, not being 
reſtored to his right mind, though diſtinguiſh. 
ing what they ſaid, inſulted them, and fell 
violently upon them, ſaying, ** Jeſus I know, 
and Paul I know, but who are ye,” and 
they did not eſcape without wounds. This 
eyent made much noiſe in the town and coun- 
try, and the ſucceſs of Paul and of theſe ex- 
orciſts being ſo manifeſtly different, it brought 
agreat acceſſion of reputation to Paul, and was 
the means of gaining him many converts. At 
the ſame time the inefficacy and folly of all 
magical rites was ſo apparent, that great 
numbers brought their books containing ſuch 
ſecrets, and burned them publicly; and 
though they might have been ſold for fifty 
thouſand pieces of ſilver (equal probably to 
eight hundred pounds) they choſe to make 
this ſacrifice, rather than contribute to the 


ſpread 
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ſpread of ſuch wicked and miſchievous arts 
by the ſale of them &. | 

At Epheſus Paul was applied] to by mel. 
ſengers from Corinth, where, as well as in 
Galatia, attempts had been made to leſſen his 
authority; and where ſome perſons diſtin. 
guiſhed by their eloquence, and boaſting of 
their knowledge, had taught that the chriſ. 
tian re ſurrection was not a literal riſing from 
the dead, but ſomething'elſe; either a change 
of life and conduct, or the emancipation of 
the ſoul from its confinement in' the body, 
Theſe perſons, therefore, evidently held the 
Gnoſtic opinions, and this is the firſt time we 
meet with the mention of them among chril. 
tians. For the philoſophers of that age, be- 
lieving in the inherent evil nature of matter, 
and that the ſoul was only confined in the 
body for a time, thought it would be moſt con- 
ſummately happy when it was nen 
from its fleſhy incumbrance. oY 

On this account Paul, in his epiſtle to the 
Corinthians, aſſerts at large the reality of a 
proper reſurrection, in imitation of that of 
_ Chriſt, on which the whole of the chriſtian 
ſcheme depended ; aſſuring them that that 
which was committed to the grave would riſe 
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again, but changed in its nature and properties, 
from mortal to immortal, from corruptible to 
incorruptible, from earthly to heavenly. He 
alſo anſwers a variety of queſtions which they 
had propoſed to him relating to the Lord's 
ſupper, ſpiritual gifts, marriage (which their 
of Gnoſtic teachers had conſidered as a defile- 
ment) abſtaining from feaſts in honour of idols, 
which ſome ot them thought to be very inno- 
cent, and from fornication, which the religion 
of the heathens countenanced on thoſe occa- 
ſions, and to which the inhabitants of the luxuri- 
ous city of Corinth were remarkably addicted. 
Paul's addreſs to them on theſe and other 
ſubjets, ſhews that many of theſe firſt con- 
verts, though they were convinced of the 
truth of chriſtianity, were not immediately 
reformed by it, but continued addicted to the 
ſenſual gratifications in which they had in- 
dulged themſelves before, and that it was not 
without difficulty that they were brought off 
from them. And we may eaſily believe that 
many perſons of good ſenſe, and competent 
judges of evidence, but whoſe lives and mo- 
ral characters were far from being irreproach- 
able, might be convinced of the truth of 
Chriſtianity, but that it would be ſome time 


before 
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before it effected a reformation of their con. 
duct. | 
In this epiſtle Paul alſo aſſerts his ownapoſ. 
tolical authority, and endeavours to make 
the Corinthian converts think leſs highly of 
the boaſted eloquence of their new teachers, 
who ſeem, like the philoſophers and rheto. 
ricians of thoſe times, to have received money 
for their harangues. He therefore ſhews the 
difference between his own conduct and theirs 
in that reſpect. 

From Epheſus, Paul ſent Timothy and 
Eraſtus before him into Macedonia, as he in- 
tended to go that way into Achaia, which he 
had done before. His farther view was to 
return to Jeruſalem, and in another journey to 
go as far as Rome, But while he continued 
at Epheſus, in the abſence of Timothy and 
Eraſtus, there was a great tumult in the city, 
occaſioned by one Demetrius, and others who 
made what are called ier. ſhrines for Diana, 

a goddeſs who was worſhipped ina magnificent 
temple, and with great pomp, at Epheſus. 
Theſe people, ſeeing the great progreſs that 
Paul and his companions made in converting 
the people to chriſtianity, and conſequently 
bringing them off from the worſhip of Diana, 

IN clearly 
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clearly foreſaw, if they did not already feel, a 
great diminution of their profits. 


In this tumult two of Paul's friends, Gaius 
and Ariſtarchus, who were of Macedonia, 
were ſeized, and carried into the public thea- 
tre; and on this Alexander, a Jew (being pro- 
bably a good ſpeaker, and a man of ſome in- 
fluence in the place) was brought by his bre- 
thren into the theatre, to endeavour to appeaſe 
the multitude; but the authors of the tumult 
prevented him by inceſſantly ſhouting, as 
they had done ſome time before, Great 7s 
Diana of the Ephefians., However, the chief 
magiſtrate in the place inſiſting upon being 
heard, reproved the people for the diſturb- 
ance that had been made, which he faid was 
altogether unjuſtifiable, as they had no crime 


to lay to the charge of Paul or his friends; 


y to 
wed 


and adding, that if they had any juſt accuſation 
= againſt them they ſhould be heard in a re- 
wor gular aſſembly. By this means an end was 
zaun put to the tumult, and preſently after Paul 
heent left Epheſus, and went, as he had pro- 
1eſus. poſed, to Macedonia, leaving Timothy, who 
$ that had arrived before he ſet out“. | 
a From Macedonia, Paul wrote his firſt 
n= epiſtle to Timothy, to whom he had intruſted 


clearly ® Acts XX. I. 
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the care of the church of Epheſus; and from 
this epiſtle it appears that this church was 
then infected with the Gnoſtic doctrines, by 
perſons pretending to ſcience and philoſophy, 
who deſpiſed the plain preaching of Paul. 
He therefore urges Timothy ſtrenuouſly to 
oppoſe the progreſs of thoſe opinions, and 
he gives him many excellent advices relating 
to the conduct of himſelf, and of the church 
which was committed to his care. 

It is alſo ſuppoſed that Paul wrote at this 
time his epiſtle to Titus; and as it 1s very 
ſimilar to the epiſtle to Timothy, it is evident 
that the churches in Crete muſt have been in 
the ſame ſtate with that at Epheſus, gnoſti- 
ciſm having been introduced there, as well as 
into other churches. For that being the philo- 
ſophy of the times, the converts who had made 
profeſſion of it, would naturally be inclined to 
mix their peculiar tenets with the chriſtian 
doctrines. When Paul wrote to Titus, he pro- 
poſed to paſs the winter in Nicopolis, and 

urged him to come to him thither“. 

From Macedonia it is probable that Paul, 
at this time, paſſed into Illyricum, and that 
before he left this country, or Macedonia, he 


*] am, 1457 means ſatisfied about the time in which 
Paul wrote his epiſtle to Titus. 
wrote 
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wrote his ſecond epiſtle to the Corinthians. 
| He had been very anxious about the reception 
of his former epiſtle, which had been ſent by 
Titus, who was to have met him at Troas, 
after he left Epheſus, but who did not join 
him till he arrived in Macedonia. Here Ti- 
tus gave Paul ſuch an account of the ſituation 
of things at Corinth, and of the effect of his 
former epiſtle, as gave him great encou- 
ragement, though he ſaw ſufficient reaſon to 
write a ſecond epiſtle before he went to that 


0 city in perſon. This alſo was ſent by Titus, 
in who returned to Corinth, in order to promote 
A a collection for the poor chriſtians at Jeruſa- 
az Wm. In this ſecond epiſtle Paul explains 
lo. himſelf farther with reſpect to ſome ſubjects | 
100 of which he had treated in the former. He 
ito io enforces his admonitions againſt the 
ian Gaoſtic teachers, by whom that church had 
ro. deen milled. 


—_ Paul, having preached with much aſſiduity, 
at length departed from theſe northern re- 

aul, N Lions, and arrived in Greece properly ſo called, 
that 4A. D. 58; his chief object being Corinth. 
„ he Here he ſtayed three months, and finding him- 
| {elf at leiſure, wrote a large epiſtle to the 
which chriſtians at Rome. It does not appear who 
ad preached chriſtianity in this city ; but as 
Var. I. . there 
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to the metropolis, nothing could be tranſacted 


would make more converts on their return to 
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there was a perpetual concourſe of people, of 
all deſcriptions, from all parts of the empire 


in the moſt diſtant provinces that would not 
ſoon be known there; and chriſtians, as well 
as others, having buſineſs in Rome, their zeal 
would naturally prompt them to communicate 
to others what they were acquainted with; 
and valued, themſelves. Alſo, many perſons 
being converted to, chriſtianity at Rome, 


thoſe provinces to which they belonged, 
Thus the vaſt extent of the Roman empire, 
which comprehended almoſt all the civilized 
part of the world, was a cireumſtance exceed- 
ingly favourable to the ſpeedy propagation of 
the goſpel. It is alſo a circumſtance peculiarly 
favourable to the evidence of chriſtianity, 
that it took the deepeſt root in the moſt civi- 
lized and learned, and conſequently the mot 
inquiſitive, part of the world. 

It appears from this epiſtle that they were 
Jews who were moſt active in. preaching the 
goſpel at Rome, and that there as well as in 
other places they had inculcated their pect- 
liar prejudices in conjunction with it. For 
they had endeavoured to impoſe the yoke 0 
the Moſaic inſtitutions upon the Gentil 
AX ** chriſtiant 
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chriſtians there; and it was chiefly with a 
view to correct this error, that Paul, who 
juſtly conſidered himſelf as the apoſtle of the 
Gentiles, and conſequently the aſſertor of their 
rights, wrote this epiſtle. For this is the 
great object of it. At the ſame time, how-. 
ever, he endeavours to give thoſe to whom he 
writes a very high, but a ſtrictly juſt idea of 
the value of chriſtianity, as oppoſed to the 
heatheniſh rites in which they had been edu- 
cated, and in which the moſt unnatural vices 
had been practiced. In oppoſition to every 
thing of this kind, he ſtrongly inculcates the 
excellent moral precepts of chriſtianity. 

At Corinth, as well as in other places, the 
unbelieving Jews did Paul every ill office in 
their power. At this time, they even laid 
wait for him, probably intending to murder 
him; but he eſcaped from them by going firſt 
to Macedonia; whereas they had imagined 
that he would go directly to Syria, and had, 
no doubt, laid their plan accordingly. In 
Macedonia, Faul was joined by Sopater 
Berea, Ariſtarchus and Secundus of Theſſa⸗ 
lonica, Gaius of Derbe, and Timothy. There 
were alſo with him from Afiz, Tychicus and 
Trophimus. All theſe perſoris going before, 
waited for him (who was accompanied by 
12: Luke 
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Luke) at Troas, where he arrived, after ſpend- 
ing the Eaſter at Philippi *. 
At Troas Paul and his company ſpent ſeven 


days, of which the laſt was the Lord's day; 
and as he was to depart on the morrow, he 


was led to prolong his diſcourſe to the afſem. 
bled church till midnight; in conſequence of 
which, a young man of the name of Eutychus, 
who had ſeated himſelf in a higher part of 
the building, being overcome with ſleep, fell 
down, and was taken up dead; but Paul pray- 
ing over him, he was preſently reſtored to 
life. After this interruption, Paul continued 
with the diſciples till day-break ; and having 
received the communion with them, he de. 
parted. 

From Troas paul went on foot to Aſſos, 
where his friends, who had gone thither by 
ſea, took him in, and proceeded to Mytelene. 
When they were come to Miletus, Paul, who 
was determined not to make any ſtay in Aſia, 
leſt he ſhould be prevented from arriving at 
Jeruſalem at the time that he had fixed, ſent 
for the elders of the church of Epheſus, and 
addreſſed them in a moſt affectionate and ex- 
cellent ſpeech; in which he recited the par- 
ticulars of his own conduct among them, and 


* Acts XX. 6. : 
-chonted 
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exhorted them to imitate him in their care of 
the church. After concluding with prayer, 
they parted from each other with many tears, 
eſpecially as Paul had told them, that they 
muſt not expect to ſee him any more *. 

Paul and his company then proceeded on 
their voyage, and at length arrived at Tyre, 
whither the ſhip they were in was bound. 
There they found chriſtians with whom they 
ſtayed ſeven days; and here ſome who had 
the ſpirit of prophecy warned Paul not to go 
to Jeruſalem. But without attending to the 
admonition, he took leave of them as he had 
done of the elders of Epheſus; and with every 
mark of affection, and with a great crowd of 
women and children, they accompanied him 
to the ſhip.. They next proceeded to Ptole- 
mais, where they ſtayed one day, and the day 
after they arrived at Cæſarea, where they 
were received by Philip the evangeliſt, the 
ſame who had converted the eunuch of 
Ethiopia. He had four daughters who were 
propheteſſes. 

Here Paul and his friends continued ſome 
time; having it now in their power, without 


the uncertainty attending a paſſage by ſea, to 


proceed to Jeruſalem whenever they pleaſed; 


Acts xx. 38. | 
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and while they continued here there came 
from Jeruſalem the ſame Agabus, who had 
foretold the famine in the time of Claudius, 
He, in imitation of the ancient prophets, 
who often expreſſed themſelves by ſymbols, 
cauſed himſelf to be bound hand and foot 
with Paul's girdle, and ſaid that, in the ſame 
manner, would the Jews of Jeruſalem bind 
the owner of that girdle, and deliver him into 
the hands of the Gentiles. On this all the 
company earneſtly entreated Paul that he 
would not proceed to Jeruſalem ; but he, with 
a noble magnanimity, replied, that he was 
ready not only to be bound, but alſo to ſuffer 
death at Jeruſalem in the cauſe of Chriſt. After 
this they uſed no farther intreaties, but with 
the ſame reſignation, ſaid the dello, God be done, 
Then being joined by Mnaſon, an old diſciple 
of Cyprus, and other chriſtians of Cæſarea, 
they went together to Jeruſalem; when their 
fellow chriſtians received them with joy“. 
This was at pentecoſt, A. D. 58, eight years 
before the commencement of the famous 
Jewiſh war. 


Acts xxi. 17, 
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SECTION VII. 


From Paul's confinement at Feruſalem to his arri- 


8 val at Rome, A. D. 61. and his employment there. 

e 2 day after Paul's arrival at Jeruſalem 
d he went to James, and the elders of the 
0 church; and when he had given them an ac- 
e count of his ſucceſs in extending the know- 
0 ledge of the goſpel, they rejoiced at it; but 
th informed him, that there were many thou- 
as ſands of the Jewiſh chriſtians at Jeruſalem, 
er exceedingly zealous for the obſervance of 
ter the law, who had heard that he had taught 
ith even the Jews in Gentile countries to aban- 
ne. don the inſtitutions of Moſes, and diſcon- 
ple tinue the circumciſing of their children. In 
ea, order to refute this calumny, they / adviſed 


I him to ſhew his conformity to the law by the 
public obſervance of ſome of its rites. Ac- 
cordingly, he accompanied four men who 
had a vow on them, and purified himſelf 
along with them, by ſacrifices and other ce- 
remonies. This would have taken up ſeven 
days, but before they were expired, ſome 
jews from Aſia, ſeeing him in the temple, 
cauſed him to be apprehended in a tumultu- 
E C- Was - ous 
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ous manner, alleging that wherever he had 
been he had taught things contrary to the 
people of the Jews, the law, and the temple, 
and likewiſe that he had brought Greeks into 
the temple, and had thereby polluted that 
holy place *. For they had ſeen him in the 
city accompanied by Trophimus an Epheſian, 
and took it for granted that he had taken 
him into the temple. 

In this tumult, in which a great part of the 
city was involved, Paul would have been de- 
ſtroyed, if Lyſias, the Roman governor of the 
city had not reſcued him. He thought it ne- 
ceſſary, however, to ſecure him by binding 
him, and ordering him to be lodged in a caſ. 
tle adjoining to the temple. But the tumult 
ftill continuing as they were carrying him 
away, Paul aſked leave to ſpeak to the people. 
On this the governor, probably hearing him 
ſpeak in Greek, expreſſed ſome ſurprize at it, 
having ſuppoſed that he might have been an 
Egyptian, who ſometime before had made a 
rebellion in the country; but Paul told him 
that he was a Jew, and a citizen of Tarſus, 

Having leave to ſpeak, Paul addreſſed the 
multitude in Hebrew, and in a ſpeech of conſi- 
derable length, gave them an account of his hil- 
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tory and converſion to chriſtianity. But when 
he came to ſpeak of his being ſent to the Gen- 
tiles, his audience were not able to reſtrain 
themſelves any longer, but exclaimed againſt 
him as a perſon not fit to live“. On this the 
governor commanded him to be brought into 
the caſtle, and was proceeding to examine 
him by torture, and had him bound for that 
purpoſe, when Paul informed them that, be- 
ing a Roman citizen, they could not legally 
ſcourge him. This intimidated the governor, 
who therefore contented himſelf with bring- 
ing Paul, unbound, the next day before the 
Jewiſh ſanhedrim. 

_ Twenty-three years had now elapſed ſince 
Paul had been in the confidence of the chief 
rulers of his country, and employed by them in 
the perſecution of the chriſtians, ſo that at this 
time many of them muſt have been unknown 
to him, and among theſe perhaps was the 
high-prieſt Ananias. For when, upon his 
declaring his innocence, this ſupreme magiſ- 
trate irregularly and unjuſtly ordered a perſon 
to ſtrike him; being provoked, but not in- 
timidated, he replied *©* God ſhall ſmite thee 
„thou whited wall, for fitting to judge me 
according to the law, and commanding me 
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to be ſmitten contrary to thelaw ;* and be. 
ing reproved for it, as reviling God's high. 

prieſt, he ſaid that he did not know that he 
was the high-prieſt. 

This intrepid behaviour of Paul might per- 
haps diſpoſe his judges to reſpect him more 
than they had done. The court, however, 
appears to have been more compoſed after 
this irregular proceeding ; and Paul, having 
the preſence of mind to view his judges with 
attention, and recollecting many of them, per- 
ceived that ſome of them were Sadducees and 
others Phariſees; and hoping to divide them, 
and to avail himſelf of their difference of opi. 
nion, he cried out that he was a Phariſee, and 
the ſon of a Phariſee ; and that it was for hold. 
ing the doctrine of the Phariſees, viz. the re- 
ſurrection of the dead, that he was brought 
before them. This produced the effect that he 
wiſhed. For the Phariſees took his part, ſay- 
ing, it was poſſible that an angel, or a ſpirit 
(the exiſtence of which the Sadducees denied) 
might have ſpoken to him; and, perhaps re- 
collecting the advice of Gamaliel on a ſimilar 
occaſion, they ſaid that they ought not to fight 
- againſt God. 'The governor ſeeing this divi- 
fion, and the tumult which it produced ; and 
fearing leſt his priſoner ſhould be torn in 

| pieces 
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pieces among them, ſent ſoldiers, and took 
him by force into the caſtle. The night fol- 
lowing this, Jeſus appeared to Paul, and en- 
couraged him; telling him that as he had borne 
his teſtimony to him in Jeruſalem, he ſhould 
do the ſame in Rome *. 

The next day, the unbelicving Jews being 
exceedingly exaſperated againſt Paul, more 
than forty of them bound themſelves with an 
oath, not to eat or drink till they had killed him. 
This, however, came to the knowledge of a ſon 
of Paul's ſiſter, and he, by application to the 
governor prevented the execution of their de- 
ſign. For Eyſias immediately ſent him un- 
der a ſtrong guard to Ceſarea, the reſidence of 
the Roman prefect Felix, with a letter, in- 
forming him of the reaſons why he had ſent 
him; that he did not perceive that he was 
charged with any offence of a civil nature, but 
that he had acquainted his accuſers that they 
might carry their complaints to his tribunal. 
Accordingly Felix ordered him to be confined, 
till his accuſers ſhould appear againſt him . 

Five days after, this, ' Ananias the high- 
prieſt himſelf, with other leading men of the 
Jews, came to Cæſarea, and employed an 
orator of the name of Tertullus to open the 

Acts xxiii. 11 
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charge againſt Paul. It conſiſted of three ar. 
ticles, viz. that he was a mover of : ſedition 
through all the world, that he had prophaned 
the temple, and that he was a ringleader of the 
ſect of the Nazarenes. To this Paul replied, 
that with reſpect to the two firſt articles, they 
could not prove what they had alleged; that 
he had raiſed no tumult, that they had noteven 
found him diſputing with any perſon, and 
that in the temple he was performing the 
uſual rites of purification together with other 
Jews from Aſia; but he acknowledged that 
according to the ſect which his enemies called 
hereſy, he did worſhip the God of his fathers, 
"believing eſpecially the reſurrection of the 
dead, in the faith'of which he endeavoured to 
act with good conſcience towards God and 
man. Felix, perceiving the malice of Paul's 
proſecutors, and the inſufficiency of their 
proofs with reſpect to the article of ſedition, 
which was all that he was concerned to en- 
quire into, diſmiſſed them till the arrival of 
Lyſias, when he ſaid he ſhould have an oppor- 
tunity of forming a better judgment in the caſe. 
In the mean time he committed Paul to the 
cuſtody of a centurion, but with orders that as 
his friends ſhould have free weft to bim . 
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After ſome time Felix, accompanied by his 
wife Druſilla (who was ſiſter to king Agrippa, 
and a woman of looſe character) indulged his 
curioſity in enquiring of Paul concerning the 
chriſtian religion. But in explaining the prin- 
ciples of it Paul ſpake with ſo much force 
concerning the duties of temperance and juſ- 
tice, which had been ſhamefully violated by 
his hearers, and alſo concerning a future judg- 
ment, that Felix was ſenſibly moved by his 
diſcourſe, and diſmiſſing him for the preſent, 
ſaid that he would fend for him again when 
he ſhould have more leiſure to hear him. 

Felix, being an avaricious man, was not 
without hope that Paul's friends, who he 
might perceive were very conſiderable, would 
have advanced money for his releaſe; and 
with this view he often ſent for him; but 
being diſappointed in this expectation, and 
fearing the reſentment of the Jews, to whom 
he had made himſelf very obnoxious, when 
he was ſucceeded in his government by Feſ- 
tus, he left Paul a priſoner“. Felix was a 
man of low extraction, who had been ad- 
vanced by the intereſt of his brother Pallas, a 
freed man and favourite of the emperor Clau- 
dius; and when he was accuſed by the Jews 
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before Nero, who was now emperor, he was 
condemned, but efcaped puniſhment by the 
intereſt of Agrippina Nero's mother. 

Feſtus, on his arrival in Judea, went directly 
to Jeruſalem, where he found the high-prieſt 
and the leading men ſtill violent againſt Paul, 
but he referred them to a public hearing at 
Cæſarea. Accordingly they went thither once 
more, and were, as before, loud in their ac. 
cuſations of Paul, but incapable of proving 
any thing on which a ſentence could be paſſed 
upon him. The governor, however, willing 
to oblige the leading Jews on his arrival in his 
province, propoſed to remove the priſoner to 
Jeruſalem, and try him there. But Paul, tired 
with theſe delays, availed himſelf of his pri- 
vilege of a Roman citizen, and appealed to 
the judgment of the emperor; and to this Feſ- 
tus conſented®, | 

Soon after. this Feſtus was viſited by king 
Agrippa the younger, who had ſucceeded his 
father, and by his ſiſter Berenice f. To theſe 
gueſts the governor related the caſe of his pri- 


* Acts xxv. 12. 

+ This Berenice had been married to her uncle He- 
rod of Chalcis, and was at that time ſuſpe&ed of having 
2 criminal connection with her brother. She was after- 
wards the great favourite of the emperor Titus, being 3 
woman of exquilite beauty. 


I ſoner, p 
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ſoner, which ſo much excited the curioſity of 
Agrippa, that he expreſſed a wiſh to hear 
Paul himſelf. To this Feſtus conſented the 
more willingly, as, being obliged to ſend him 
to Rome, and of courſe to give ſome account 
of him, he hoped that by means of this audi- 
ence he ſhould be able to draw up a more ſa- 
tisfactory account than at an he knew 
how to do. 

Paul, being produced 905 this purpoſe, ex- 

preſſed much ſatisfaction in having an oppor- 
3 of explaining his principles before a 
Jewiſh prince, who was acquainted with thoſe 
prophecies to which he ſhould have occaſion 
to appeal. Then proceeding to give an ac- 
count of himſelf, and eſpecially of his mira- 
culous converſion to chriſtianity, Feſtus (who 
being a heathen, was not diſpoſed to give 
much attention to accounts of miracles, and 
who probably entertained that contempt for 
the religion of the Jews which was common 
among perſons of rank, who had made no en- 
quiry concerning it) ſaid that he was certainly 
out of his ſenſes, and that much ſtudy had 
diſordered his mind; ſo that what he had re- 
lated might all have paſſed in his imagination 
only, But Agrippa, -who was a believer in 
miracles, could not ſo readily deny this, and, 


no 
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no doubt conſidering the circumſtances: of it, 
acknowledged that he was almoſt perſuaded. 
tobe a chriſtian. To this Paul with great pre- 
ſence of mind, and much politeneſs, replied, 
would to God that not only thou, but alſo. 
all that hear me this day, were both almoſt, 
and altogether, ſuch as I am, except theſe 
bonds.“ With this the conference cloſed; 
and it was agreed by them all, that he might 
have been ſet at liberty, if he had not e 
to the emperor *. 

Paul, according to his e was ſent to 
Rome under the cuſtody of a centurion named 
Julius, who behaved to him with great civi- 
lity; giving him leave, when they came to 
Sidon, to land and ſee his friends. When 
they had proceeded as far as Crete, it was re- 
vealed to Paul, that if they went any farther, 
at that late ſeaſon of the year, it would be 
with great riſque, not only of the ſhip, and 
of the lading, but alſo of their lives. How- 
ever, the centurion choſe to liſten to the maſ- 
ter and owner of the ſhip, and put to ſea. But 


they were ſoon overtaken by a tempeſt, dur- 


ing which Paul told the crew, that the ſhip 
would be loſt, but all their lives ſaved; and 
accordingly they with difficulty got to ſhore 


Acts xxvi. 32. 
| on 
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on the iſland Malta, the ſhip being ſtranded 
and daſhed to pieces k. 

On this iſland the ſhipwrecked crew were 
received with great hoſpitality ; and here it 
pleaſed God to diſtinguiſh Paul by ſome re- 
markable miracles. As he had got a bundle 
of ſticks, and was laying them on the fire, a 


viper, which had not been perceived among 


them, feeling the heat, faſtened on his hand ; 
which led the natives to imagine that he was 
a murderer, who, though he had not periſhed 
in the ſhipwreck, was now overtaken by di- 
vine vengeance. But when he ſhook it off 


without receiving any harm, they concluded 


that he muſt be a god. What farther impreſ- 
ſion was made on their minds by this extraor- 
dinary circumſtance does not appear ; but it 
is probable that it drew much attention upon 
him. For the father of Publius, the gover- 
nor of the iſland, being ill of a fever and a 
bloody flux, Paul (having probably been ſent 
for on the occaſion) prayed over him, and 
cured him ; and upon this other ſick perſons 
were brought to him, and were cured. 

Having wintered in Malta, Paul and his 
company proceeded early in the ſpring 
(A. D. 61) towards Rome, calling at Syra- 

Acts xxvii. 44. 
Vol. I. K cuſe, 
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cuſe, Rhegium, and Puteoli, at which laſt 
place Paul found ſome chriſtian brethren, 
and at Appii forum and the Three Taverns, 
he was met by ſome chriſtians from Rome, 
and was by them accompanied thither. Be- 
ing now arrived at the place of his deſtination, 
he was delivered by the centurion to the cuſ. 
tody of a ſoldier, who was chained to him; 
but in other reſpects he was at his liberty 
and thus he continued two whole years, in a 
houſe which he hired, and had no reſtraint put 
upon him with reſpect to ſeeing or receiving 
any body; a liberty which we cannot doubt 


he made uſe of in favour of the goſpel. 


When Paul had been in Rome three days, 
he ſent for the chief men among the Jews, 
and gave them an account of himſelf, and of 
the cauſe of his being ſent thither. On this 


a day was fixed for a public hearing of him; 


and the conſequence of it was, that ſome of 
them, as in other places, became converts to 
chriſtianity, while the reſt were obſtinate in 
their unbelief; ſo that Paul informed them 
that, ſeeing no proſpect of making any im- 
preſſion upon them, he ſhould apply himſelf 
to the Gentiles. 

We have no account of Paul's trial before 


the emperor; but it may be collected * 
the 
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the epiſtles which he wrote from Rome, that 
though his friends deſerted him upon that 
occaſion, he was enabled to deliver himſelf 
with great boldneſs; and that many perſons, 
either from what he ſaid on that occaſion, or at 
other times, became converts to chriſtianity, 
and among them were ſome of the emperor's 
family. He was probably reſerved for a far- 


ther hearing, and after two years he had his li- 
berty given him. 


At Rome, Paul, having leiſure to write, as 
y well as to preach, wrote ſeveral valuable epiſ- 
t tles, as that to the Epheſians, a ſecond to Ti- 
mothy, to the Philippians, to the Coloſſians, 
8. and to Philemon. He alſo wrote the epiſtle to 
8. the Hebrews, a little before, or ſoon after, his 
of releaſe. Conſidering the number of epiſtles 
us which he wrote from Rome, it is rather re- 
N; markable that he did not write ſo much as one 
of during his equally long confinement in Judea, 
to as it does not appear that he was not at liberty 
in to write. 
em The object of the epiſtle to the Epheſians 
im- is to eſtabliſh the chriſtians of Epheſus, to 
elf whom he had preached a long time, in the 
pure faith of the goſpel, and to counteract the 
_ endeavours of the Jewiſh teachers to bring 
ro 


them into bondage to the law of Moſes. But 
K 2 though 
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though it is probable, from the firſt epiſtle to 
Timothy, that theſe Jewiſh teachers were 
Gnoſtics, there is no direct reference to any 
peculiar Gnoſtic opinions in this epiſtle. 
What he chiefly labours is to impreſs the 
minds of thoſe to whom he wrote with a juſt 
ſenſe of the value of the goſpel, of the good- 
neſs of God in calling the gentiles to the privi- 
leges of it, and the importance of moral and 
relative duties. 

I] here is a peculiar. dignity and ſublimity 
in this epiſtle, as well as evident marks of 
the ſtrong affection that Paul bore to all his 
chriſtian converts; and the ſame has been ob- 
ſerved with reſpect to all the epiſtles which 
he wrote from Rome. He probably knew 
that he was near the cloſe of his life, and 
therefore he wrote with that energy with 
which a man naturally gives his laſt admoni- 
tions to thoſe he loves. 

It is moſt probable that the ſecond epiſtle 
to Timothy was written not long after Paul's 
arrival at Rome, and in the ſpring or begin- 
ning of ſummer, as he preſſes him to come to 
him before winter; and in the other epiſtles 
from Rome, Timothy appears to have been 
with Paul; his name being joined with his own 
in his ſalutations from that place. The de- 
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ſign of this epiſtle, beſides urging Timothy to 
come to him, was to encourage him to perſe- 
vere in preaching the goſpel, notwithſtanding 
the oppoſition he might meet with, the cor- 
ruptions that would be introduced into it, and 
the degeneracy of many who bore the chriſ- 
tian name. In this epiſtle there are evident 
alluſions to the Gnoſtic doctrines, as there 
alſo were in the firſt epiſtle to Timothy. It is 
probable, therefore, that the Gnoſtics were 
numerous at Epheſus, as well as at Corinth; 
though Paul might not chuſe to mention them 
in the epiſtle to the Epheſians themſelves. 
The chriſtians at Philippi were probably 
wealthy, and they were proportionably gene- 
rous, as they contributed largely to the apoſ- 
tle's ſupport, when other churches were in- 
attentive to his circumſtances. They had 
not been unmindful of his ſituation now that 
he was a priſoner at Rome, but had ſent 
Epaphroditus, one of their body, with a libe- 
ral contribution for his relief. This he grate- 


fully acknowledges in this epiſtle, the prin- 


cipal object of which, as of many others, is 
to exhort thoſe to whom he writes to perſe- 
vere in the purity of the goſpel, and to reſiſt 
the attempts of the Judaizing teachers to ſow 
diviſions among them, and eſpecially to re- 

K 3 commend 
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commend their profeſſion by a ſuitable life 
and converſation. 'The manner in. which he 
ſpeaks of his own ſituation, and the ſatisfac- 
tion he expreſſes in all that he had done, and 
ſuffered, for the ſake of the goſpel, is equally 
edifying. He appears, when he wrote this 
epiſtle, to have had hopes of being ſet at li- 
berty ; but as to himſelf, he ſays, it was a 
matter of indifference whether he lived or 
died, provided his life or death might be ſub- 
ſervient, as he was confident either of them 
would be, to the propagation of the goſpel. 
Coloſſe was a conſiderable city in Phrygia, 
where there appears to have been a chriſtian 
church pretty early, though it is not known 
by whom it was planted. Probably, how- 
ever, it was by ſome of Paul's fellow labourers 
during his long reſidence at Epheſus, or per- 
haps by himſelf. His epiſtle to the chriſtians 
at that place appears to have been written 
ſome time before the end of the year 62, and 
to have been ſent along with that to Philemon, 
by Tychicus and Oneſimus, when Paul had 
' ſome proſpect of his being releaſed from his 
confinement. The general ſtrain of it is fo 
much the ſame with that to the Epheſians, 
that they are commonly called the two ſiſter 


epiſtles. In both of * the object of the 
apoſtle 
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too much occupied with matters of ſpecula- 
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apoſtle was to eſtabliſh thoſe to whom they 


were addreſſed in the pure faith of the goſ- 
pel, on the value of which he much enlarges, 
in oppoſition to the corruption of it by the 


Jewiſh Gnoſtics; and he ſtrongly urges the 


practice of moral duties, which the Gnoſtics, 


tion, were generally charged with neglecting. 
Philemon was a citizen of Coloſſe, whoſe 


ſlave Onefimus had run away from him, and 


probably robbed him; but coming to Rome 


while Paul was there, and hearing him 


preach, he not only became a convert to chriſ- 
tianity, but made himſelf uſeful to the apoſtle. 
Being, no doubt, convinced by him of the 
wrong that he had done his maſter, he was 
prevailed upon to return to him; and to make 
his reception the eaſier, Paul gave him this 
letter, which at the ſame time that it ſhews 
his juſt ſenſe of moral obligation, diſcovers 
much polite addreſs ; from which it is evident 
that the apoſtle was no wild enthuſiaſt, but 
one who was well acquainted with mankind, 
and human nature. 

Notwithſtanding the epiſtle to the Hebrews 
does not bear the name of Paul, there are, 
in my opinion, many internal marks of its 
bring his; and it was probably written by 
Ss: him, 
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him, if after he was at liberty, before he left 
Italy, A. D. 63. Like the epiſtle to the Ro- 
mans, it is properly 2 freatiſe, the object of 
which is to leſſen the exceſſive regard which 
the Jewiſh chriſtians of that age entertained 
for the inſtitutions of Moſes, which made 
them wiſh to impoſe them on the Gentile 
converts. With this view the writer endea- 
vours to ſhew the ſuperiority of Chriſt -to 
Moſes, and of the chriſtian diſpenſation to the 
Jewiſh, ina variety of reſpects; aſſerting that 
whatever there was that was moſt eſteemed in 
the inſtitutions of Moſes, there was ſomething 
of the ſame nature, and ſuperior in kind, in 
the goſpel. More particularly, as the Jews 
made great boaſts of their prieſthood, their 
temple, and their ſacrifices, he finds a temple, a 

prieſthood, and a ſacrifice in chriſtianity. But 
in this there was much room for imagination, 
and for fancying there was a correſpondence 
in the two ſyſtems, where none was intended 
in the original conſtitution of them, 

After writing this epiſtle, it 1s conjectured 
that Paul might go to Jeruſalem ; but that 
finding every thing in confuſion there, as it 
was but a ſhort time before the breaking out 
of the Jewiſh war, he did not continue long in 


the country; and as he had expreſſed an in- 
tention 
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tention of viſiting Spain, it is not improbable 
but that with this view he went to Rome, 
and being there at the time of the perſecution 


by Nero, he was, according to tradition, be- 


headed by order of that tyrant, or his miniſ- 
ters; being exempted from torture as a Ro- 


man citizen, while Peter, who was there at 


the ſame time, was crucified. 


SECTION VII. 
Of the Labours of the other Apoſtles. 


FTER giving this particular account of 
Paul, his labours, and his writings, 
which his own epiſtles, as well as the book of 
Acts, written by his companion Luke, hap- 
pily enable us to do; I ſhall give the little 
that I Have been able to colle& of what was 
done, or written, by the other apoſtles, be- 
fore the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, which was 
then approaching. 

James, called the brother of our Lord, pro- 
bably ended his courſe during the confine- 
ment of Paul at Rome, after writing the epiſ- 
tle 
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tle which bears his name. The object of it is 
to enforce a variety of moral duties, which 
were much neglected by the Jews of that 
age; and it ſeems to have been deſigned for 
the uſe of the unbelieving, as well as the be. 
lieving, Jews. It is ſaid that he was generally 
known by the firname of James the juſt, no 
doubt for his exemplary virtue and piety, for 
which he was highly eſteemed by the ſober 
part of the nation in general. 

According to Eufebius*, the Jews, diſap- 
pointed of their wicked purpoſe reſpecting 
Paul, when he was ſent to Rome, were the 
more exaſperated againſt the other chriſtians, 
and eſpecially James; and on the death of 
Feſtus (there being ſome interval between that 
event and the arrival of Albinus, the next Ro- 
man governor) they put him to death in a 
tumultuous manner. Many of the circum» 
ſtances, as related by Hegeſippus, ſeem to be 
fabulous ; but it may be true that, upon his 
perſiſting in giving his teſtimony to the mel- 
ſiahſhip of Jeſus, he was ſentenced to be 
ſtoned, as a blaſphemer, and that this was 
put in execution, after firſt throwing him 
down from ſome part of the temple; and 
that while he was praying for his perſecu- 

* Hiſt. Lib, ii. Cap. 23. p. 77+ 
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tors, 
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tors, he was diſpatched by the blow of a 
fuller's pole. Joſephus ſays, that this James, 
and others, were ſentenced to be ſtoned by 
the ſupreme council of the nation, before the 
arrival of Albinus, as violaters of the law ; 
but that the more ſober part of the citizens 


were offended at it, as an illegal proceeding ; - 


alſo that Albinus being by their means in- 
formed of the proceedings, wrote to the high 
prieſt, threatening to puniſh him for it“. 
Peter, having, as we have ſeen, been at 
Antioch, had probably preached chiefly in 
Aſia Minor, eſpecially in the provinces of 
pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Aſia, and By- 
thinia, becauſe his firſt epiſtle is directed to 
the chriſtians in thoſe places. It ſeems to 
have been written not long after Paul was re- 
leaſed from Rome; and as it contains ſaluta- 
tions from the church at Babylon, where at 
that time there were many Jews, ſome of 
whom, no doubt, were chriſtians, it is proba- 
ble that he wrote from this place; though he 
might afterwards go to Rome, and there 
write his ſecond epiſtle, as, according to tra- 
dition, he ſuffered martyrdom there. It is 
alſo ſaid that the wife of Peter ſuffered at the 
lame time, and that when he ſaw her going to 


Ant. Lib. xx, Cap. 8. p. 896. a 
execution 
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execution, he rejoiced that God had called 
her to ſo glorious a death“. Some ſay that 
Peter, not thinking himſelf worthy to ſuffer 
in the ſame manner as his maſter had done, 
was, at his own requeſt, crucified with his 
head downwards. 

The object of Peter's rſt epiſtle i is to ex- 
hort the chriſtians to whom he wrote, to per- 
ſevere in the profeſſion of the goſpel, not- 
withſtanding the difficulties under which they 
then laboured. With this view he repreſents 
to them, in a very ſtrong light, the honour 
and advantage they derived from the know. 
ledge of the goſpel; and, having enlarged on 
this, he exhorts them to adorn their profeſſion 
of it by the obſervance of the moral duties of 
life, which he particularly enumerates. 

The ſecond epiſtle of Peter is a ſupplement 
to the former, and in this he warns chriſtians 
more particularly of their danger from thoſe 
who corrupted the goſpel, and whoſe prac- 
tices were, as was generally believed, as licen- 
. tious as their principles; alluding, no doubt, 
to the Gnoſtic teachers of that age. He alſo 
exhorts to vigilance, and conſtancy in the diſ- 
charge of our duty, from the conſideration ot 
the diſſolution of the world, and the coming 


* Euſeb. Hiſt. Lib. iii. Cap. 30. P. 124. of 
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of Chriſt to judgment. In theſe two epiſtles 


of Peter many attentive readers have obſerved 


that, without much regularity of compoſition, 


or clearneſs of expreſſion, there is a peculiar 


dignity and energy, exceeding any thing in 
the writings of Paul, and worthy of the prince 


of the apoſtles. 


Though much of what is related by Euſe- 
pius * concerning the meeting of Peter and 
Simon Magus at Rome, be unqueſtionably 
fabulous, and the Clementine Homilies are 
evidently a romance, it is not improbable but 
that ſome well known intercourſe between 
them might give occaſion to both. As Simon 
probably abandoned the profeſſion of chriſ- 
tianity, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by travel- 
ling into diſtant countries, teaching his prin- 
ciples wherever he came, he might well meet 
with Peter, and they might have ſeveral diſ- 
putations; Simon confiding in his eloquence 
and addreſs, and Peter, though deſtitute of 
thoſe advantages, yet poſſeſſing others of a 
ſuperior nature, not likely to decline an inter- 
view with him. 

The epiſtle of Jude was probably written 
upon the ſame occaſion, and about the ſame 
time, with the laſt of Peter; being evidently 


Hiſt. Lib, ii. Cap. 14. p. 63. 
intended 
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mtended to guard chriſtians againſt the prin. 
ciples and practices of the Gnoſtics. We 
know very little elſe concerning this apoſtle, 
who is otherwiſe called Lebbeus, and Thad- 
deus, the brother of James, the ſon of Al. 
pheus, probably the ſame with Cleophas, and 
together with him called the brother of our 
Lord. Where this apoſtle lived, or how he 
died, we are not informed ; but probably he 
continued in ſome part of Judea till the break. 
ing out of the war. 

The apoſtle Philip is ſaid to have lived 
chiefly at Hierapolis; and Papias, one of the 
firſt biſhops of that place, ſays, that a perſon 


was raiſed to life by him. 'The Tame writer 


ſays that Juſtus, ſurnamed Barſabas, who 
was thought by the apoſtles to be a proper 
perſon to ſucceed Judas Iſcariot, as well as 
Matthias on whom the lot fell, having drank 
Poiſon, received no injury from it“. 
Bartholomew, who was probably the ſame 
with Nathaniel, appears to have preached in 
India. For there, according to Euſebius 9, 
Pantenus found a Hebrew goſpel of Mat- 
thew, which had been left by him, and alſo 
many chriftians, who may be ſuppoſed to 
have been the deſcendants of his converts. 


* Euſeb, Hiſt. Lib. iii. Cap. 39. p. 137. 
+ Lib. v. Cap. 10. p. 22 * 


As 
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As the epiſtles of John, and alſo the book 
of Revelation, were probably written after the 
deſtruction of Jeruſalem, I ſhall not ſpeak of 
them in this place ; but it is probable that his 
Goſpel, as well as the three others, were 
written about the time that Peter and Jude 
wrote their epiſtles, viz. on the approach of 
the Jewiſh war ; when the general diſperſion 
of the diſciples was foreſeen, and it was evi- 
dent that the apoſtles could not continue long 

upon the ſtage. 

It is generally thought that the goſpel of 
Matthew was written firſt ; but as it is pretty 
evident that neither Mark nor Luke had ſeen 
it, it could not have been publiſhed long be- 
fore they wrote. This goſpel was probably 
written in Hebrew ; but as the two firſt chap- 
ters, which contain the account of the mira- 
culous conception of Jeſus, were not in the 
Ebionite copies of this goſpel, I take it for 
granted they were not written by Matthew, 
but were prefixed to his goſpel afterwards. 
As the learned Symmachus, in his commen- 
tary on this goſpel*, endeavoured to diſprove 
the ſtory of the miraculous conception, it 
could not have been thought by him to have 
been a part of the authentic copy. 


* Euſeb. Hiſt. Lib. vi. Cap. 17. p. 278. 
Mark, 
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Mark, the ſon of Barnabas's ſiſter, and his 
companion as well as Paul's, is ſaid to have 
been, in the latter part of his life, the com- 
panion of Peter, and to have written his goſ. 
pel under the inſpection, and with the appro. 
bation of that apoſtle “. Mark is alſo ſaid 
to have ended his days at Alexandria, in 
Egypt F. | 

Luke is ſaid to have been a phyſician at 
Antioch, and together with Mark and Bar. 
nabas, to have been one of the ſeventy dif. 
ciples 1. He evidently wrote the book of 
Acts after Paul's acquital at Rome, and his 
goſpel fome time before. 

John is ſaid to have written his goſpel at 
the requeſt of the church of Epheſus, after 
the publication of the other three, to ſupply 
their defects. It alſo appears to have been a 
principal object with him, in his goſpel, as 
well as in his epiſtles, to obviate the cavils 
of the Gnoſtics, ſhewing that Jeſus had real 
fleſh and blood, like other men, and that he 
Chriſt was not a perſon diſtin& from him, 
but that Jeſus himſelf was * Chriſt, the Son 


of God. 


* Euſeb. Hiſt, Lib. ii. Os 13. p. 64. 
+ Ib. Lib. ii. Cap. 16. p. 65. 
Ib. Lib. iii. Cap. 4. p · 91. 


What 


What became of the apoſtles whoſe names 
have not yet been mentioned is now unknown, 
except that Thomas is ſaid to have preached 
in Parthia, and Andrew in Scythia, but with 
what ſucceſs is not ſaid *. 


© 
\ —D— —— —  — — — 
t SECTION IX. 
. Of the Perſecution under Nero. 
f TEN the reign of Nero, the Roman em- 
* perors had done nothing that was hol- 
tile to chriſtianity, having probably conſi- 
56 dered the chriſtians as a ſect of the Jews, 
4 with whoſe cuſtoms they were well acquaint- 
7 ed, and whom they had always tolerated, in 
$4 all the provinces of the empire. But the en- 
oy mity which the Jews bore them would .in 
185 time ſhew that they were a diſtinct body of 
men, and proſelytes made by the Jews were 
the ; 
5 few compared with thoſe that were made by 
3 chriſtians. Their converts were ſo nume- 
rous, that by this time it began to be appre- 
hended that there might be ſome danger of 
the rites of the heathen religion being diſcon- 
Euſ. Lib. iii. Cap. 1. p. 87. 
That Vor. I. L 
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tinued, and upon the obſervance of theſe it 
was imagined that the welfare of the fate 
depended. The zealous heathens, therefore, 
muſt have looked with an evil eye upon the 
chriſtian miſſionaries, independently of the 
many, who, like Demetrius of Epheſus, were 
perſonally intereſted in the ſupport of. the 
ancient worſhip. Beſides, the chriſtians, 
teaching a new religion, which was hoſtile 
to all others, and aimed at nothing leſs than 
the utter ſubverſion of the worſhip that had 
hitherto been paid to the heathen gods, were 
in common language ſaid to be guilty of the 
ſame imprety with which others who had at 
any time neglected the worſhip of the gods 
had been charged ; and with the guilt of im- 
piety was connected the idea of many horrid 
crimes. On this account the chriſtians being 
conſidered as prophane and impious people, 
by thoſe who did not trouble themſelves to 
make any enquiry into their principles and 
conduct, when it ſuited Nero's purpoſe to 
perſecute the chriſtians, great numbers were 
well prepared to ſecond his views, and to 
make very light of any ſufferings to which 
they could be expoſed. 

We have no diſtin& account of this perſe- 


cution of Nero by any chriſtian'writer who 
lived 


t 
3 
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lived at or near the time; but it appears from 
the accounts of Tacitus and Suetonius, that 
when this emperor had wantonly ſet fire to 
the city of Rome, taking advantage of the 
general odium under which the chriſtians 
then lay, he gave out that it was done by 
them; and though no credit was given to the 
accuſation, yet on that pretence he exerciſed 
upon them, with the concurrence of the peo- 
ple, the moſt ſhocking barbarities. They were 
impriſoned and tortured. Some were cruci- 
fied, and others were impaled, being held in 
an upright poſition by ſtakes thruſt through 
their jaws; and ſome were thrown to the wild 
beaſts. But what was particularly inſulting 
and cruel, great numbers of them, wrapped 
in garments dipped in pitch, and other com- 
buſtibles, were faſtened to poſts, and fire was 
put · to them, that they might give light to the 
city, and expire in this moſt excruciating. 
torture. Nero is ſaid to have illuminated 
his own gardens in this ſhocking manner, and 
by this light to have amuſed himſelf in driv- 
ing his chariot... In this perſecution the ten- 
der ſex was not ſpared, and notwithſtanding 
the general odium under which the chriſtians 
then lay, theſe cruelties excited the compaſ- 
ſion of many, who could not but perceive 


L 2 that 
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that theſe ſacrifices were made to gratify the 
cruelty and caprice of 'one man, and not for 
any purpoſe of public utility *. 

In what manner the order was given for this 
perſecution we are not told, but it was pro- 
bably by a decree of the ſenate, which always 
exerciſed the power of checking foreign re- 
ligions, it being thought to be their province 
in this, as well as in every other method, to 
take care of the ſtate. And if this perſecution 
was authorized by a decree of the ſenate, it 
probably extended to all parts of the Roman 
empire; and, not being repealed, would be a 
ſtanding rule for the proceedings of the go- 
vernors of provinces, though they would, no 
doubt, execute the law with more or leſs ri- 
gour, according to their own diſpoſitions, 
The perſecution of chriſtians, therefore, being 
once begun in this manner, would be conti- 
nued in all future time, without any new law, 

That this perſecution of Nero did extend 
to the remote provinces is expreſily aſſerted 
by Oroſius , and is alſo evident from an in- 
ſcription found in Spain in honour of Nero, 


* Tacit An. Lib. xv. S. 44- Sheton, Nero, S. 16. 
+ Primus Rome chriſtianos ſuppliciis et mortibus 


adfecit, ac per omnes provincias pari perſecutione ex 
cruciari imperavit. Lib. vii. > OP 7: P. 473+ Ed Ha- 
vercamp. 


far 


in the eaſtern proyinces, than in Rome, where 
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for: cleating the; provinde of robbers, and of theſe 


who taught mankind\a new ſuperſtition. For in 
this manner were the chriſtians at that time 
uſually characterized by the heathens®. . 
Conſidering the great number of chriſtians 
who muſt have periſhed at Rome only in this 
perſecution (Tacitus ſaying they were a great 
multitude, gens multitudo) and that, in the 
moſt violent perſecutions, they who ſuffer 
are few in compariſon of thoſe who, by ſame 
means or other, efcape; this hiſtory affords 
an indirputabfe proof of the great Nele 
that chriſtianity had made in the age of the 
apoſtles. Indeed, to have incurred the gene- 
rat hatred that Tacitus mentions, which im- 
plies that, er! had. drawn a great degree of 
very numerous; and Nero muſt have been 
ſenſible. of it, or he could never have thought 


of taking advantage of the circumſtance in 
order to ſcreen himſelf from public reſent- 
ment. And there can be no doubt, but that 
there were at that time many more chriſtians 
in Antioch, Epheſus, and other great cities, 


it is not probable that any apoſtle had preach- 


* See an account of this in Lardner's Heathen Teſti. 
monies, Chap. 3» Works, Vol. VII. P · 248. 
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ed before Paul, and he not more than two 
years; though a foundation had been laid, 


and a chriſtian church had ee n eſtabliſhed 
there before his arrival, : 


SECTION. X. 


Of the . of | the 7450 and 95 the De- 
I tuclion of Feruſalem , and the ' Temple. | 


T7 was in the reign '6f Nero that the 'war 
1 broke out between the Jews and the Ro- 
mans, in the courſe of which the former ſuf. 
fered more than any other people are known 
to have done i in the ſame ſpace of time. In 
theſe events: our Saviour's Prophecies con- 
'cerning the calamities of the nation, and par- 
ticularly concerning the deſtruction of the 
city of Jeruſalem, and of the temple, were 
exactly fulfilled ; and the verification of this 
prediction is the more remarkable, as the 
events are recorded not by a chriſtian, but by 
A Jewiſh: hiſtorian (Joſephus) whoſe account 
-is'confirrritd' by the al of ſeveral hea- 
_thens, 


. , 99 y 
SY + 1-51 ; 1 


The 


The Jews had always very ill brooked their 
ſubjection to the Romans; and when the firſt 


them, by Quirinus, governor of Syria, A. D. , 
there was a conſiderable revolt, headed by 
Judas of Galilee; and though he and his 


had taken deep root in the country; and 
whenever the Roman governors acted in an 


8 arbitrary and oppreſſive manner, as they often 
did, the people always ſhewed a diſpoſition 
to rebel. What made the cauſe of the re- 

r volters more popular, was the connexion 

J which their principles of civil liberty was 

f. ſuppoſed to have with thoſe of their religion, 

n which gave them a high idea of the dignity 

In of their nation, as the peculiar people of God. 

n- They ought, it was ſaid, to have no other 

ar- maſter but him, who was not only the ſole 

the object of their worſhip, but their proper civil 
ere governor alſo, the only lawful head of their 
his n ; 

the That there were 8 who had this TRY 

t by is evident from ſome of them putting this 
unt queſtion to our Saviour, Is it lawful to give 
hea- tribute to Ceſar, or not? And that this party 
| was then numerous, and had great influence 
he in public affairs, is evident from his prudent 


L 4 anſwer 
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attempt was made to take the cenſus among 


party were ſoon ſuppreſſed, their principles 
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anſwer , Give unto Cæſir the things that are 
Caeſars, and unto God the things that are Gods, 
not chuſing to * them any handle againſt 
n 

The ſame ſpirit of: liberty and depend. 
| ence, joined to the contempt which the Jews 
entertained for other nations, made them ge. 
nerally hated by the populace wherever they 
were ſettled ; though it is evident that many 
perſons of reflection refpected them on ac- 
count 6f their religion, which appeated at 
firſt ſight to be much more rational than any 
that prevailed in other countries; and it 
pleaſed divine providence that moſt people 
ſhould have an op portunity of forming a judg- 
ment in the caſe. It is remarkable that there 
was no city of any conſequence, ft all the 
eaſtern part of the world, in which there was 
not, in very early times, a conſiderable num- 
ber of Jews. It appears from the book of 
Eſther, that the Jews were then ſettled in all 
the provinces of the Perſian empire, but few 
of them having returned to Judea aftet the 
Babyloniſh captivity, and being favoured by 
Cyrus and the ſucceeding kings of Perſia. 
They had no leſs favour ſhewn them by Alex- 
ander the Great, whoſe part we had wn 


Matt. xxii. 21. | 
4 | and 
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and in general by his ſucceſſors, both in Syria 
and Egypt, eſpecially in the latter, where they 
were a great proportion of the inhabitants of 
Alexandria. Under the Maccabees they had 
a league with the Romans, and though the 
Roman emperors afterwards took the govern- 
ment of the country into their own hands, 
they did not diminiſh their privileges in any 
other part of the empire. 


It was in Egypt, which at this time is ſup- 
poſed to have contained not leſs than a million 


of Jews; that the hatred of the other inhabit- 
ants firſt ſheweditſelf in any open acts of vio- 
lence. Agrippa, the fon of Ariſtobulus, and 
grandſon of Herod the Great, being ap- 
Pointe king of Judea by Caligula, and going 
through Egypt, was inſulted in Alexan- 
dria by a mock proceſſion, in ridicule of him 
and his kingdom ; and the populace being 
favoured by the governor Flaccus, would 
place a ſtatue of the emperor (who had in- 
ſiſted upon being worſhipped as a God) in 
the Jewiſh ſynagogues. In this tumult many 
ſynagogues of the Jews were demoliſhed and 

burned. 
The Jews were then deprived, by order of 
the governor, of their privilege of citizens, and 
confined to a ſmall quarter of the town; in 
cConſe- 
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conſequence of which the houſes and ſhops, 

which they bad been obliged 'to abandon, 
were plundered, and in the progreſs of the 
tumult many of the Jews were burned alive, 
and dragged through. the ſtreets; The ac. 
count of theſe cruelties greatly. amuſed- the 
brutal emperor ; and when an embaſſy was 
ſent to him from - the Jews of Alexandria, 
with the celebrated, Philo at their head, he 
behaved to them with a ſtudied: neglect and 
contempt, on finding that they perſiſted in 
refuſing to acknowledge his divinity; and it 
was with great difficulty that Agrippa him 
ſelf, who had returned to Rome, had been 
able to ſoften his reſentment againſt the whole 
Jewiſh nation; and the effect of his interpoſi- 
tion was not laſting. It is probable that his 
death only ſaved them from his utmoſt venge- 
ance. Claudius, however, reverſed” what 
Caligula had done, and reſtored the Jews of 
Alexandria to their former privileges. | 

About the ſame time the Greeks and Sy- 
rians in conjunction deſtroyed more than fifty 
thouſand Jews, in Seleucia and its neighbour- 
hood, occaſioned originally by a Jewiſh go- 
vernor of the province, having rendered him- 
ſelf odious to the inhabitants. 


3 , $3 I*ECTT £0 The 
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The diſturbances in Judea itſelf, began un- 
der the adminiſtration of Cumanus, A. D. 49. 
by a Roman Soldier, at the feaſt of paſſover, 
ſhewing, by a very indecent attitude, his con- 
tempt of the Jews, and their religion. This 
provoked the populace to revenge themſelves 
by throwing ſtones, and inſulting the gover- 
nor. But when he ſent for the troops that 
were ſtationed in the town, the people, not 
being prepared to encounter them, fled; and 
in the confuſion preſſed upon one another in 
ſuch a manner, that twenty thouſand of them 
are ſaid to have periſhed on this occaſion. 

Under the government of this Cumanus, 
the Samaritans inſulted the Galileans in their 
paſſage through their country to Jeruſalem, 
on one of their public feſtivals; and on this 


_ occaſion many of the Jews were killed, eſpe 


cially as the governor took the part of the Sa- 
maritans. However, at the interceſſion of 
Agrippa, juſtice was done to the Jews at this 
time, and Cumanus was ſent into baniſh« 
ment. Then jt was that Felix was made go- 
vernor of the country. 

nder the gion of Felix, A. D. 
$3, there appeared a Jewiſh impoſtor from 
Egypt, who, being followed by a multitude 


af people, advanced as far as the mount of 


olives; 3 
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olives; he promiſing that they would ſee the 
-walls of the city fall down before them. Fe. 
lix, however, marched out againſt them, and 
preſently difperſed them, killing about four 
hundred, and taking two hundred of them 
priſoners; but their leader made his efcape, 
It was this Egyptian that Lyſtas ſuppoſed 
Paul to have been. About the fartie time 
other impoſtors appeared in the wilderneſs, 
or the mountainous arid lefs populons parts 
of the country, deceiving the people by their 
magnificent promiſes; but they were ſoon 
ſuppreſſed, and great numbers of them were 
crucified. 
Felix, having been gullty of main n 
was frequently admoniſhed by Jonathan the 
high-prieſt ; till at length, provoked at his 
freedom, he got him to be aſſaſſmated i by fome 
of the robbers, with whom the / country at 
that time ſwarmed, and who from carrying 
about them thort daggers (in Latin fca) were 
by the Romans called ſcarii. The character 
of theſe men was a ſtrange mixture of barba- 
rity and religion. They ſhewed great zedl 
for. the law and the temple; and exclaiming 
every where againſt the Roman government, 
and being men of deſperate fortunes, they 
were perpetually urging the people to revolt. 
Feſtus, 


lt, 
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Feſtus, who ſuceeded Felix, A. D. 56, found 
the country full of theſe banditti, and, like 
Felix, he alſo ſuppreſſed an inſurrection 
headed by an impoſtor, who had drawn after 
him a great number into the wilderneſs by 
yain promiſes of deliverance from their ſer- 
vitude. Thus was our Saviour's prediction 
concerning falſe chriſts and falſe prophets * 
remarkably verified. 

The farther and more ſerious calamities of 
the Jews were preceded by a very extraordi- 
nary circumſtance, though perhaps not of a 
miraculous nature. One Jeſus, the ſon of 
Ananus, coming from the country, began'to 
cry in the temple, ** A voice from the eaſt, 
« voice from the weſt, a voice from the four 
* winds, a voice againſt Jeruſalem, and 
* againſt the temple, &c.” Whatever was 
ſaid or done to this man, he continued to baul 
out in this manner, with little variation; 
When he was cruelly ſcourged by order of 
Albinus the governor, he kept crying, as if he 
had felt nothing for himſelf, Woe to Jeru- 
ſalem,“ &c. This he continued to practice 
with little interruption during the ſpace of 
ſeven years and five months. When the city 
was beſieged, he kept repeating his lament- 


0 Matt. xxiv. 11. 


able 
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able prognoſtic, ** Woe to Jeruſalem, woe to 
to the temple, woe to the people; and, 
laſtly, what he was not obſerved ever to haye 
ſaid before, Woe to myſelf?” when imme. 
diately a ſtone from one of the Roman en. 
gines daſhed him to pieces *. 

Other things called prodigies are ſaid to have 
happened previous to the war, moſt of them 
probably imaginary, or fabulous. Among 
others it is ſaid that the eaſtern gate of the 
temple, which was of braſs, and ſo heavy that 
twenty men could barely move it, opened of 
itſelf in the night; and that at the feaſt of 
Pentecoſt, while the prieſts were performing 
their functions, they firſt heard a ruſhing 
noiſe, and then a diſtinct voice, ſaying, ** Let 
us go hence .“ 

The year after this, viz. A. D. 66, the go- 
vernment of Florus being inſupportable, and 
the Jews obtaining no redreſs by their appli- 
cation to'Ceſtius Gallus the governor of Sy- 
ria (to which Judea was a ſubordinate pro- 
vince) broke out into open rebellion. Agrippa 
did every thing in his power to diſſuade them 
from ſo fatal a reſolution; but making no 
impreſſion upon them, he thought proper to 
quit Jeruſalem. The firſt effect of their un- 


* Joſephus de Bello Jud. Lib. vii. Cap. 12. + Ibid. - 
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pridled reſentment was ſeizing the fortreſs of 
Maſſada, and killing all the Romans they 
found there. After this Eleazar, a headſtrong 
young man, ſon of the high-prieſt Ananus, 
and captain of the temple, perſuaded the 
people not to receive the uſual offerings in the 
name of the emperor. They then attacked 
the fortreſs of Antonia, which was near the 


temple; and when they had taken it, they 


put to death all the Romans they found in it. 
The chief actor in this ſcene of butchery was 
Menahem, the ſon of Judas of Galilee, men- 
tioned above. 03-3 joy! e 

About the ſame time that theſe things were 
tranſacting at Jeruſalem, there was an inſur- 
rection of the inhabitants of Cæſarea againſt 
the Jews of that place; and Florus taking an 
active part againſt the Jews, more than twenty 
thouſand of them were killed, and the reſt 
enſlaved. This maſſacre at Cæſarea ſo pro- 
voked the Jews, that, with great rage, they 
roſe in arms in all parts of the country, and 
attacking every place in which there were any 


Romans, they made great deſtruction among 
them, burning ſeveral towns, and killing 
many people. But theſe barbarities were ſe- 
verely retorted by the Syrians, and other in- 
habitants, againſt the Jews, who were not 
provided 
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provided for any regular attack or defence of 
any place, ſo that the whole country was full 
of ſlaughter and confuſion. At Scythopolis 
more than thirteen thouſand Jews were killed; 


at Aſcalon and Ptolemais two thouſand in 


each, with many at Tyre, At Alexandria, 
where they had ſuffered ſo much before, 
more than fifty thouſand were now ſlain. All 


this, however was, only the beginning ef ſor- 


rows to this devoted nation. 

Ceſtius Gallus, ſeeing the Jews every where 
in arms, thought it high time for him to in- 
terpoſe, and endeavour to quell the revolt. 


- He therefore took one legion with his auxi- 


liaries, and being conducted by Agrippa, he 
came firſt to Joppa, which he took, and 
burned, killing all the Jews in it, to the num- 
ber of eight thouſand and four hundred, 
whilſt his Lieutenant Gallus, in Galilee, 
killed more than two thouſand. But Ceſtius 
adyancing to Jeruſalem at the feaſt of taber- 
nacles, the inhabitants marched out againſt 
him in ſuch numbers, that though they fought 


with little or no diſcipline, they gained a con- 
ſiderable advantage over him, killing five 
hundred and fifteen of his men, with very 

—_ loſs on their fide. 
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Without being diſcouraged by this repulſe, 
Ceſtius advanced to the city, and took poſ- 
ſeſſion of what was called Bezetha, or the new 
town, which was but lightly fortified ; and it 
was not doubted: by Joſephus, but that, if he 
had puſhed the aſſault, he might at that time 
hive made himſelf maſter of the place; but 
without any apparent reaſon he retired, and 
the Jews purſuing him to Antipatris, killed 
five thouſand three hundred of his infantry, 


and nine hundred and eighty of his cavalry: 


They alſo took his baggage, and his military _ 
engines, of which they made great uſe in the 
defence of the city afterwards. This action 

happened on the eighth of November in the 

tenth year of Nero, A. D. 66. and the advan- 

tage which the Jews gained in it greatly en- 

couraged them to perſiſt in the war, notwith- 

ſtanding the dreadful loſſes they ſuſtained on 

all other occaſions . At Damaſcus, about 

thistime, ten thouſand of them were deſtroyed 

by the other inhabitants; 

At Jeruſalem, the Jews finding themſelves 
engaged in a ſerious war, began to proceed 
with ſome more regularity, and appointed 
three commanders in chief, Joſeph the ſon of 
Corion, Ananus the ſon of another Gorion, 


* Joſephus de Bello Jud. Lib. ii: Cap: 24. 
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ſtationed there, while he advanced to Syria. 
This was the ſituation of _ at the end of 


joined his father at Ptolemais, and then the 
whole Roman army, including auxiliaries, 
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who had been high-prieſt, and Toſeph the 
hiſtorian, who had the command in Galilee, 
At Jeruſalem, Ananus had much trouble with 
the ſeditious Sicarii, and endeavoured to ap. 


prehend Simon the ſon of Gioras, who was at 
the head of a great party of them, plundering 


the country, but he eſcaped to Maſlada. 

At the breaking out of this war, Nero was 
in Achaia, and being diffatisfied with the 
conduct of Ceſtius, he gave the command to 
Veſpaſian, who ſent his ſon Titus to Alexan- 
dria, to bring ſome legions which were 


the year 66. 
At the beginning of the next year, Titus 


amounted to ſixty thouſand. The only con- 
ſiderable reſiſtance that Veſpaſian met with 
was at Jotapata, where Joſephus commanded; 
but after forty days the place was taken and 
deſtroyed, and Joſephus, who had eſcaped, 
ſoon after ſurrendered to the Romans. Inthe 
courſe of this year Veſpaſian and his ſon made 
themſelves maſters of all Galilee, ſelling the 
inhabitants for ſlaves. But John the ſon of 


Levi who commanded the ſeditious Work in 
that 
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that part of the country, and who had been 
very troubleſome to Joſephus, made his eſcape 
to Jeruſalem. 

At this time many of the elderly people 
were for peace, but they were not able to re- 
ſtrain the violence of the reſt; and the Sicarii 
getting into the city, maſſacred without mercy 


ſelves of their wealth, eſpecially on the pretence 
of their being for peace with the Romans, and 


n- forming deſigns to deliver up the city. John, 
de who at firſt had taken part with Ananus, who 
1a. commanded in the town, ſoon joined theſe 
of Sicarii, and kept poſſeſſion of the temple 
againſt him. Not finding himſelf ſtrong 
tus enough, they got twenty thouſand Idumeans 
the introduced into the town; and then breaking 
Lies, out upon the inhabitants, they killed the 
cov next day eight thouſand five hundred perſons, 
with and among the reſt Ananus himſelf. The 
ded; havock they made in the city was ſo great, 
n and that twelve thouſand perſons were left by 
aped, them unburied. At length the Idumeans were 
In the ſhocked with the conduct of their aſſociates, 
made and left the city. 
ng - While the Jews at Jeruſalem were thus 
bes madly employed in deſtroying one another, 
ic 


Veſpaſian, perceiving how much this was to 
M2 his 


whom they pleaſed, in order to poſſeſs tem- 
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his advantage, refrained from making any at- 
tempt upon the place, but poſſeſſed himſelf 
of all the country, except the caſtle of Ma- 
cheron. On the death of Nero, the troops of 
Veſpaſian ſaluted him emperor, and the com- 
mand of the army devolved upon his ſon 
Titus. 5 
It was in the interval between the retreat of 
Ceſtius, and the approach of Titus, that the 
chriſtians, in the city and country, warned by 
the prophecies of our Saviour, and, as Euſe- 
bius moreover ſays *, by perſons divinely 
inſpired, all fled into the dominions of Agrip- 
pa, beyond the ſea of Galilee, reſiding chiefly 
in the city of Pella, and its neighbourhood, 
There they continued ſeveral centuries, though 
gradually diminiſhing in numbers, till at 
length they became extinct. Many of them, 
however, returned after the war, and conti- 
nued at Jeruſalem till the time of Adrian. 
Before the approach of Titus, the Jews 
had been far from making any advantage of 
the abſence of their enemies. On the con- 
trary, they had been doing themſelves infinite 
miſchief by their diviſions, ſo that at his ap- 
proach there were three hoſtile factions in the 
place. The interior part of the temple was 
Lib. iii. Cap. 5. p. 93. 
P» 5+ P. 93 held 
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held by Eleazar, whoſe partiſans were not 
numerous, but they were the beſt fortified. 
John was in the outer part of the temple, and 
Simon the ſon of Gioras commanded in the 
town at large. This Simon had been ravag- 
ing the country, and had been let into the 
city by the people to oppoſe John, whoſe 
followers were guilty of the greateſt exceſſes, 
and who, it was feared, would even ſet fire 
to the city 5 

In the daily ſtruggle between theſe factions 
all the ſtores of proviſions in the place, which 
might have ſufficed for a long ſiege, were 
wantonly deſtroyed; and the temple itſelf 
was often full of blood and dead bodies. At 
length Eleazar, admitting the followers of 
John to worſhip in the temple, was over- 
powered and ſlain by ſome of them who had 
arms concealed under their garments, ſo that 
all the Sicarii were then under John, whoſe 
armed followers were eight thouſand and four 
hundred, while thoſe of Simon, who held the 
city, were ten thouſand beſides five thouſand 
Idumeans. Theſe parties, though ſo hoſtile to 
cach other, always united againſt the Ro- 
mans, 

Titus brought with him four legions be- 
Aides auxiliary troops, and arrived a ſhort 
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time before the paſſover, ſo that the city was 
full of people, who ſoon conſumed what pro. 
viſions were in it; and the conſequence of this 
was extreme famine, and its conſtant attend- 
ant peſtilence. On the paſſover preceding, 
an eſtimate had been made of the people Who 
reſorted to Jeruſalem, by counting the num. 
ber of lambs that were killed for the purpoſe; 
from which it was computed that they did 
not amount to leſs than two millions five 
hundred and fifty-fix thouſand ; but it cannot 
be ſuppoſed that the city contained half this 
number. when it was actually beſieged, eſpe- 
cially as the arrival of Titus was a little before 
the paſſoyer. For though great numbers 
would crowd in, regardleſs ofall conſequences, 
many, no doubt, would be deterred from en- 
tering in thoſe circumſtances. 5 
The greateſt part of the diſtreſs of the Jaws 
in this moſt: memorable fiege aroſe. not from 
their enemies, but from themſelves. | Titus 
having ſoon, made himſelf maſter of every 
thing to the north of the tower of Antonia, 
which was not far from the temple, endea- 
voured by all gentle methods to bring the 
inhabitants to terms, and gave leave to all 
who. choſe it to leave the place, but this was 


prevented by. the ſealers of the factions. Jap 
ſephus 
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ſephus alſo, by order of Titus, addreſſed the 
people in a long and affectionate ſpeech, but 
this alſo produced no effect. What the peo- 
ple ſuffered from the attacks of the Romans 
was very inconſiderable, notwithſtanding they 
employed all their uſual methods of aſſault, 
ſuch as battering rams, baliſtæ, and the like; 
but the dreadful effects of famine were ſoon 
felt in the extreme. A woman of ſome rank, 
and in good circumſtances, was found eating 
her own child, a thing to which the Jews 
would have much greater averſion than any 
other people. Thouſands would, no doubt, 
chuſe to lanquiſh and die, rather than have re- 
courſe to ſo horrible a method of prolonging 
their lives; and yet this cannot be ſuppoſed to 
have been the only inſtance of the kind. 

The followers of John and Simon were 
guilty of the moſt ſhocking cruelties in order 
to ſecure proviſions for themſelves, torturing 
and putting to death without mercy ; and yet, 
notwithſtanding this reſource, the men in 
arms were obliged to go without the walls to 
ſearch for whatever they could find that was 
eatable. Theſe Titus, when he could ſeize 
them, crucified, ſometimes five hundred in a 
day, ſo that at length they could not find 
wood for croſſes, or room to erect them. Some 
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of them Titus ſent back with their hands cut 
off, and otherwiſe maimed; but this had no 
effect whatever on thoſe within the city. 
Titus, perceiving that all his attempts to 
reduce the place by force were in vain, ſuch 
was the ſtrength of the walls, and the deſpe. 
rate courage of thoſe who defended tht, 
and knowing that the famine would in time 
do the buſineſs for him, at length endeavoured 
to quicken the effects of it by making a wall 
of circumvallation, as it was termed, quite round 
the place; and thereby prevented any from 
going into, or coming out of it. This occa- 
ſioned a dreadful increaſe of the mortality 
within the city; ſo that the living not being 
able to bury the dead, contented themſelves 
with throwing them over the walls. Titus, 
feeing the ditch full of dead bodies, was ſo 
much affected with it, that it is ſaid, he liſted 
up his hands to heaven, and called God to 
witneſs, that this was not owing to him. 
 _ Notwithſtanding the care that was taken to 
prevent any perſons: from eſcaping to the 
the enemy, before the building of the wall of 
circumvallation, many did get out, and the 
humanity of the Romans received them; but 
ſome of them being obſerved to examine their 


excrements, in order to pick out of them the 
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money, jewels, &c. which (having no other 
method of concealing) they had ſwallowed, 
the Arabians and Syrians in the army pri- 
vately killed great numbers of them, in hopes 
of finding treaſure. In one night two thou- 
ſand were found diſpatched for this purpoſe; 
and though Titus, on diſcovering it, threa- 
tened to puniſh ſuch enormities with death, it 
did not prevent many murders being ſtill 
committed with this view. 

While the poor were carried out at the 
gates, to be buried at the public expence, a 
deſerter told Titus, that at one of the gates 
where he was ſtationed, there were carried out 
one hundred and fifteen thouſand eight hun- 
dred and eighty, between the fourteenth of 
April, when the ſiege commenced, and the 
firſt of July. Another ſaid that they had 
carried out at all the gates ſix hundred thou- 
fand, and that then, being unable to carry 
them all out, they had filled whole hauſes 
with them, and ſhut them up. 

On the ſeventeenth of July, Titus took the 
citadel of Antonia, and conſequently ap- 
proached the temple; and at that time the 
daily ſacrifice was diſcontinued for want of 
victims. On the eighth of Auguſt the Ro- 
mans, not being able to make any impreſſion 


upon 
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upon the ſecond incloſure of the temple, ſet 
fire to the gates, which ſoon extended itſelf 
to the galleries, and continued to rage the re. 
mainder of that day and the following night, 
ſo that they were now in poſſeſſion of the out. 
ward court, in which was the altar of burnt. 
offering. Titus would ſtill have ſaved the 
body of the temple, conſiſting of the holy and 
moſt holy places; but a ſoldier ſetting fire ta 
a building that was contiguous to it, this alſo 
took fire, and notwithſtanding the endeavours 
of Titus to prevent it, was burned to the 
ground. This was on the tenth of the month 
Ab, the fifth month of the paſſover in Niſan, 
and as Joſephus ſays, on the ſame day of the 
year on which it had been burned i in the time 
of Nebuchadnezzar *. 

There periſhed in and about the ceuipls ſix 
thouſand men, women, and children, de- 
ceived by a prophecy, which promiſed them 
ſome extraordinary appearance in their fa- 
vour. There were ſeveral of theſe falſe pro- 
phets, who perpetually deceived the people, 
and prevented many from going over to the 
Romans. 

Titus was now 3 maſter of the 
place, and as ſoon as poſſible he put an end ta 

de Bello Judaico, Lib. vii. Cap. 10. 
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the ſlaughter ; John and Simon, who had ſur- 

rendered, being reſerved to grace his triumph. 
It was ſuppoſed that one million one hundred 
and ten thouſand people periſhed in this ſiege, 
and ninety-{even thouſand were expoſed to 
ſale, but at length they could find no pur- 
chaſers. 

On the birth-day of his brother Domitian, 
more than two thouſand five hundred Jews 
were maſſacred, ſome by fire, ſome by wild 
beaſts, and others as gladiators. A great num- 
ber alſo were deſtroyed at ſome games which 
Titus exhibited at Berytus, on the celebration 
of his father's acceſſion to the empire. At 
his own triumph, John and Simon, with ſeven 
hundred Jews, were led in proceſſion, after 
which Simon was put to death, and probably 
John alſo. In this triumph the golden candle- 
ſtick with ſeven branches, the ſame probably 
which had been carried to Babylon by Ne- 
buchadnezzar, and reſtored by Cyrus, with 
other holy veſſels, were publicly exhibited ; 
and the figures of them may ſtill be perceived 
on the triumphal arch which was erected on 
this occaſion at Rome. | 

The entire conqueſt of the country was 
completed by Titus's lieutenants ; the laſt 
place that held out being'the fortreſs of Maſ- 

ſada, 
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| ſada, which was deemed to be impregnable. 
There Eleazar, the grandſon of Judas of Ga. 
lilee, commanded ; but ſeeing no means of 
eſcape, he adviſed his followers to die by their 
own hands, rather than ſurrender to the Ro- 
mans. This advice they took; and having 
firſt killed their wives and children, they dif. 
patched one another, to the number of fix 
hundred and ninety. This was the fifteenth 
of April, A.D. 73, ſeven years after the com- 
mencement of the war “. | 

After the reduction of Judea, the Sicarii 
ſtill created diſturbances in Egypt and Cyrene, 
where one Jonathan induced many to follow 
him into the deſert, by the promiſe of per- 
forming miracles ; but he was foon over- 
powered by the governor of the province, 
carried to Rome, and burned alive. Three 
thouſand were maſlacred on this occaſion, and 
it is computed that there periſhed in the whole 
of this fatal war one million three hundred 
and thirty-ſeven thouſand four hundred and 
ninety, beſides many of whom no account 
could be collected. 

Such was the dreadful iſſue of ies war, ter- 
minating in the utter downfal 'of the Jewiſh 
ſtate and nation, from which it has never re- 


De Bello Judaico, Lib. vii. Cap. 28. 
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. covered to this day, involving in it the de- 
; ſtruction of the temple and the diſcontinuance 
of the ſervices annexed to it. The deſolation 
f of the country itſelf went on increaſing, till, 
x from being, for it's ſize, one of the moſt fer- 
. tile and populous countries in the world, it is 
g now the moſt barren and deſolate, fifty thou- 
. ſand being the lateſt computation of the num- 
X ber of all its inhabitants“. 
th All theſe calamities were, no doubt, ac- 
N= compliſhed by natural cauſes, and therefore 
ſuch as might have been expected from a 
Til thorough knowledge of the temper of the 
ie, inhabitants, their refractory diſpoſition to- 
"WW wards the Romans, their factions among 
er- themſelves, and their abſurd confidence in 
er- ſupernatural aſſiſtance, joined to a knowledge 
ce, of their real weakneſs, compared with the 
rec overbearing power of the Roman empire. 
nd But who beſides the Supreme Being could 
ole have foreſeen all theſe circumſtances, or have 
red known that the operation of them would have 
ind led to this preciſe cataſtrophe, when the re- 
unt bellion might have terminated in many other 
ways, and not in ſuch a total ruin of the coun. 
ter- * This is the computation of Villani, but travellers 
viſh with whom I have converſed, and on whom J can de- 
yg pend, ſay that they muſt be more than twice that num- 
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try. 
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try, and diſperſion of its inhabitants. The 
divine forefight is therefore conſpicuous in 


our Saviour's clear prediction of theſe events, 


with all their capital circumſtances, which 
every reader of this narrative muſt perceive, 
when it does not appear that any other perſon 
had the leaſt apprehenſion of ſuch a thing. 
The Jews now ſay, that our Saviour found all 
this that he foretold in the prophecies of Da- 
niel ; but why did not their own ſcribes, the 


profeſſed interpreters of the law and the pro- 


phets, and the leading men of their own na- 
tion, diſcover the ſame in that book? 
The juſtice and wiſdom of the Supreme 
Being are equally conſpicuous in this great 
event. A particular providence had ever at- 
tended that people. They had always flou- 


riſhed while they were obedient to God and 


his prophets, and calamity of ſome kind or 
other had been the never-failing conſequence 
of their diſobedience ; and never had the na- 
tion in general ſhewn a more perverſe and ob- 
ſtinate diſpoſition towards any prophets, than 
they did with reſpect to Chriſt and the apoſ- 
tles, though no prophets had ever been ſent 
to them with more evident marks of a divine 
miſhon. Their inveteracy to chriſtianity con- 
tinues to this day, and ſo does their diſperſion, 

3 though 
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though they are ſtill a diſtinct people, and 
never mix, ſo as to be confounded, with any 
of the nations among whom they are ſettled. 
But we may hope that the time is approach- 
ing when their unbelief in chriſtianity and 
their calamities will both ceaſe. A better 
diſpoſition is already in ſome meaſure appa- 
rent in them, and the treatment they meet 
with from other nations is alſo better than it 
has been. May God haſten the time when 
this his favoured people ſhall, by their re- 
pentance and converſion to chriſtianity, re- 
cover the place they formerly had in his fa- 
vour, and in conſequence of it be reſtored to 
their country, and be to the end of the world 
what prophecy aſſures us they will be, the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed nation upon earth. 
We may naturally lament this inveterate 
obſtinacy in the great body of the Jews, and 
their rancorous oppoſition to chriſtianity, at 
the promulgation of it; but we may eaſily 
perceive that it was calculated to have the 
happieſt effect with reſpect to the evidence, 
and conſequently the moral influence, of chriſ- 
tianity, and with that the happineſs of all man- 
kind in future time. It will now be for ever 
unqueſtioned, that the rulers of the Jewiſh 
nation, in which chriſtianity roſe, were by no 
| means 
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means favourable to it; and that the Jewiſh 
ſcriptures (the authenticity of which is ſup. 
poſed by the writers of the new teſtament, 
and of which they avail themſelves in proving 
the meſſhahſhip of Jeſus) were no forgeries of 
theirs. At the ſame time it will be evident, 
that ſo many thouſands of this obſtinate na- 
tion, the moſt attached to their own laws, 
and fo averſe to the pretenſions of ſuch a 
meſſiah as Jeſus was, could never have been 
brought to admit his claims; and become his 
diſciples, at the riſque of every thing dear to 
them in life, and of life itſelf, as was actually 
the caſe, without the moſt ſatis factory evi- 
dence. This will alſo appear to have been 
the caſe while the facts were recent, while 
both the friends and the enemies of chriſti- 
anity had the beſt opportunity, and the 
ſtrongeſt motives, to examine them with the 


greateſt rigour. 


SE C- 
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SECTION XI. 


General Obſervations on the Doctrine and Diſci- 
pline of the Chriftian Church at this Period. 


I is moſt evident, from the book of Acts, 
the hiſtory of which extends through almoſt 
the whole of the period, the events of which 
we have been reviewing, that no: doctrine 
had been advanced by the apoſtles, and firſt 
preachers of chriſtianity, that gave offence to 
the Jews, beſides that of Jeſus being the Meſ- 
| fiah. Had there been any appearance of an 
infringement of the great doctrine of the di- 
vine unity, to which the Jews were then, and 
ſtill continue to be, ſo much attached, by the 
advancement of any thing approaching to the 
doctrine that is now received of be divinity 
of Chrift, it could not but have excited the 
greateſt outcry 1maginable ; as it did after- 
wards, when that doctrine was advanced, and 
as it continues to do at this very day. 

As all the Jews expected that their Meſ- 
hah would be a mere man, the natural de- 
ſcendant of David, it is evident that the apoſ- 
'tles, and other primitive chriſtians, who were 


Vor. . ; N all 


* \F 


. 


„* 
7 


four firſt centuries, that the apoſtles confi. 
dered him in no other light during the whole 


God by figur and wonders which God did by hin, 


of their maſter being of a higher rank in 
the creation than themſelves, but that they 
thought it prudent to uſe great reſerve in the 
communication of this knowledge to others 
(though ſuch is ſaid to have been their con- 


referred to) is abſolutely incredible. 


Chriſt being of a rank ſuperior to that of man 


announced by any of their prophets (as the 
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all zealous Jews, muſt have received him as 
ſuch. It is evident from the Goſpels, and is 
acknowledged by all chriſtian writers of the 


of their intercourſe with him; having no idea 
of his being God, or the creator of the world 
under It is no leſs evident from the 
Act N apoſtles, and is alſo acknowledged 
by the. ſame eMfly: writers, who were them- 
., ſelves trinitariam that the apoſtles announced 
him ad ſuch to their nation, and the world, 
viz. as nothing more than a man approved of 


and whom God had raiſed from the dead, 
And that they had any private information 


duct by the ancient trinitarian writers above 
Whenever any ſuch. doctrine as that of 


had been divulged, ſince no ſuch perſon had 
ever been ſent to the Jews before, or had been 


47 |; them- 
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themſelves underſtood their writings) to be 
ſent to them in future, and as they could not 
conceive that any purpoſe of divine provi- 
dence could require the interpoſition of ſuch 
a Being, 1t muſt have. excited the great- 
eſt aſtoniſhment poſſible. 'The information 
could not but have been received with great 
doubt and hefitation by thoſe who might have 
admitted it, and probably with abſolute un- 
belief by many other chriſtians. All this, 


| joined to the offence which the divulging of 
, ſuch a doctrine would have given to the J̃-Wws. 
of muſt have occaſioned ſuch a diſcuſſion of te 
n, queſtion, and ſuch controverſies, and ſchiſms, 
d. as we could not but have heard of, The 
on doctrine of the divinity of Chriſt is the o- 


jection which every Jew now makes to à 
attempts to convert him to chriſtianity, = 


hiſtory ſhews this to have been the cafe from 
the time that it was generally received by 
on- chriſtians. Vet at the firſt preaching of the 
goſpel, thouſands of the Jews were Ow 
without ever making ſuch an objection ;. 

plain proof that there was then no 8 
man for it, by ſuch a doctrine being profeſſed by 
bad any chriſtians. There is not the leaſt trace of 
heen any controwerly whatever concerning the di- 
N2 vinity 
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vinity or pre- exiſtence of Chriſt in all the 
book of Acts, or in any of the writings of the 
apoſtles, though they treat at large of ſuch 
topics as excited the moſt attention for almoſt 
forty years after the firſt promulgation of 
chriſtianity. | 
It is apparent from all thefe writings, that 
the only topic of diſcuſſion with the unbe- 
lieving Jews of that age was the Meſſiahſhip 
of Jefus ; and among chriſtians, the only ar. 
ticles of debate were the proſelyting of Gen. 
tiles to chriſtianity, without ſubjecting them 
to the law of Moſes, and the notions of the 
Gnoſtics. Theſe were conſidered as ſubvert- 
Ing the fundamental principles of chriſtianity, 
becauſe they taught that it was not Jeſs that 
was properly the Chri/t, or that he had not 
fleſh and blood like other men; becauſe they 
denied the doctrine of the reſurrection, and 
becauſe their principles gave countenance, as 
it was thought at leaſt, to great immoralities. 
Theſe therefore, Paul, Peter, Jude, and John, 
moſt ſtrenuouſly oppoſed. But with reſpect 
to the doctrines of the divinity and pre-exiſt- 
ence of Chriſt, which have engaged the at- 
tention of the chriſtian world from about the 


middle of the ſecond century to the preſent 
time, 


E. 
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time, they are abſolutely ſilent, and all that 
can be pretended is, that they incidentally 


mention, or allude to them. 


countenance of the other apoſtles. 


Ai. 


It is ſomething remarkable, however, that 
the moſt ſtrenuous exertions of the apoſtles 
were not, in either of theſe caſes, crowned 
with complete ſucceſs. According to Juſtin 
Martyr, many of the Jewiſh chriſtians were 
ſo much attached to their peculiar rites, that 
they could not reconcile themſelves to the 
Gentile chriſtians, who had not firſt become 
proſelytes to Judaiſm, and they never had. 
much eſteem for the apoſtle Paul, who had 
been the great advocate for the liberty of the 
Gentile churches, and made no uſe of his 
writings. It can hardly be ſuppoſed, how- 
ever, that this was the caſe with the majority 
of the Jewiſh chriſtians, conſidering the high 
commendation of Paul's epiſtles by Peter, and 
that in every thing that he did he had the 


It is poſſible that ſome expreſſions of Paul, 


which perhaps were unguarded, might be the 
reaſon of the diſlike which the zealous Jewiſh 
chriſtians in general had for him, and of the 


averſion they had to his writings. 


They 


have certainly been much miſunderſtood by 


chriſtians, who have thence been led to ima- 
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gine that he conſidered the law of Moſes as 
aboliſhed by chriſtianity, though his practice, 
which is certainly the beſt interpreter of his 
language, ſufficiently proves that he could 
not have any ſuch meaning. This fact, 
however, among many others, ſhews that 
apoſtolical authority was not, in that age, of 
ſo great account as it was afterwards. The 
apoſtles were chiefly conſidered as witneſſes 
of certain important facts, with which they 
were the beſt acquainted. Particular revela- 
tions were alſo made to ſome of them (though 
theſe were not confined to the apoſtles, as we 
ſee in the caſe of Agabus) and on theſe ac. 
counts they were reſpected as any other pro- 
phets would have been; but their 9p:nzons, and 
Judgments, as we may learn from what paſſed 
in the council of the apoſtles, and indeed from 
their taking ſo much pains as they did in their 
writings to convince other chriſtians of the 
truth of their opinions, and the propriety of 
the practices which they recommended, with- 
out deciding authoritatively, had no more 
weight than thoſe of other men. 

The Gnoſtics, though they were probably, 
in a great meaſure, ſilenced by the efforts of 
the apoſtles, which were certainly exerted to 


the utmoſt for the purpoſe, ſtill kept their 
ground, 
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ground, and many of them had their ſeparate 
aſſemblies, beſides being mixed with other 
chriſtians, as we learn from the epiſtles of 
John, which were written long after thoſe of 
Paul, Peter, and Jude; ſo that whatever effect 
theſe could have produced, it muſt by that 
time have been fully ſeen; and in the age 
immediately following that of the apoſtles, 
they made a greater figure than ever they had 
done before. There was ſomething in their 
principles ſo exceedingly plauſible, and they 
were ſo generally received by all perſons who 
pretended to philoſophy, or more knowledge 
than the vulgar, that the better educated 
among the chriſtian converts were generally 
taken with them. 

The evi that is in the world could not, in 
their opinion, have the ſame origin with the 
good that is in it, not being able to conceive 
how evil, in ſo great an extent, could be ſub- 


. ſervient to good. So mixed a ſyſtem as this 
: is, they, therefore, thought to be unworthy 
of infinite wiſdom and goodneſs. As to the 
doctrine of a ſoul, diſtin from the body, 
5 ' which had pre- exiſted in an angelic ſtate, and 
8 for ſome offence committed in that ſtate had 
£ been degraded, and confined to the body, as 
11 a puniſhment, it had been the great doctrine 
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of the eaſtern ſages from time immemorial ; 
and ſo inchanting is the idea, that very few 
chriſtians in proportion can even now be pre. 
vailed upon to part with it, and to believe 
with Moſes, that man was made of the duſt of 
the ground, or wholly of what is called matter, 
which was afterwards made to breathe and 
live; and that this S reatb, or life, which is com- 
mon to brute animals as well as men, is the 
higheſt ſenſe of that word in the ſcriptures 
which we render /ou/. 

The Gnoſtics alſo ſuppoſed that, beſides 
thoſe ſpiritual beings, which became the com- 
mon ſouls of men, there were intelligences of 
a higher order, which ſprung more imme- 
diately, and by way of direct emanation, from 
the ſupreme mind (for having no idea of the 
creation of any thing out of nothing, every 
thing of the nature of ind was ſuppoſed to 
have been derived ultimately from the one 
ſelf-exiſting mind) and that theſe ſuperior 
intelligences deſcended occaſionally upon 
earth, either aſſuming the ſhadowy forms of 
men, and other things, or entering into men, 
and acting upon their organs, as demons were 
ſuppoſed to do in people who were inſane. 

Theſe were the fundamental doctrines of 


the Gnoſtics, and they endeavoured to con- 
nect 


NY 
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net them with chriſtianity, by ſuppoſing 
that Jeſus was either himſelf one of thoſe ſu- 
erior intelligences, in the form of man, but 
without real fleſh and blood, and without be- 
ing ſubject to the pains and infirmities of hu- 
man nature; or that there deſcended into the 
man Jeſus, one of thoſe Beings of a higher 
order, and that it was this great Being, and 
not the man Jeſus, who was properly the 
Chriſt, and who was appointed by God to act 
ſo important a part in the affairs of men. The 
apoſtles they conſidered as judging only by 
their ſenſes, which were deceived in this caſe ; 
and though they gave entire credit to them 
with reſpe& to every thing which they had 
ſeen, or heard, of Jeſus, before, and after his 
reſurrection, they conſidered them as plain 
unlettered men, who were ignorant of what 
wasnot within the ſphere of their ſenſes. 

As to the doctrine of the reſurrection of the 
body, which they profeſſed to hold in great 
contempt, as a mere clog to the immortal 
foul, they thought that nothing was meant by 
it, but either a moral change in the minds of 
men, which took place before they died; or 
that it ſignified theaſcent of the ſoul to its pro- 
per abode in the ſuperior regions, when it 
was diſengaged from its earthly incumbrance. 


4 This 
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This doctrine they might think (as many now 


do) would ſufficiently anſwer the purpoſe of 


a future ſtate of retribution, which alone is 
the great object and end of chriſtianity, and 
of all religion, as well as the more ſimple, but 
to them the more improbable doctrine, which 
the apoſtles taught, of a reſurrection of any 
thing that had died, and had been committed 
to the grave. 

That ſome of the Gnoſtics, in cmd 
of making no account of the body, might 
think that there was neither moral good nor 
evil in any thing relating to it, and might 
therefore think themſelves at liberty to in- 
dulge themſelves in any ſenſual exceſſes, is 
not impoſſible; though it is more probable 
that every thing of this nature would be greatly 
exaggerated by the enemies of the Gnoſtics; 
and the apoſtles themſelves, being men, might 


too haſtily give credit to what they had heard 


reported concerning them; as very ſenſible and 
worthy men among the heathens for a long 
time did with reſpect to ſimilar reports con- 
cerning chriſtianity in general; and as many 
perſons now do with reſpect to new ſects in 
particular, andall thoſe who, on otheraccounts, 
have become the objects of general diſlike. 


[t 
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[t cannot be denied, becauſe it is clearly im- 

plied in the writings of the apoſtle Paul him- 
al, that others of the Gnoſtics, who held the 
ſame general principle, of the infinite ſupe- 
riority of the mind to the body, were led by it 
to acts of mortification, abſtaining from fleſh 
meat, wine, and reprobating even marriage. 
That the Gnoſtics belteved in a future ſtate, 
and the divine miſſion of Chriſt, is evident 


gms — WV W. EE m0 ON 


e from there being martyrs among them; 
t though others of them might not think that 
I any truth was of ſo much conſequence as that 
it men ſhould die for it, which we ſee to have 
” been the caſe with many other chriſtians, who 
s were not Gnoſtics. 

le The religious rites of chriſtians of this aa 


ly period were few and ſimple. Their public 


83 worſhip was probably conducted as was that 
ht of the Jews, to which they had been accul- 
id Wl tomed in their ſynagogues, where the ſcrip- 
nd tures were always read, and prayers made, 
ng and where exhortations were occaſionally 
n- given, and the portions of ſcripture, which 
ny were read in courſe, were ſometimes ex- 
in pounded. To this they added the celebration 


of the euchariſt, or eating bread and wine in 
rmembrance of the death of Chriſt, but pro- 
bably 
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bably with little form, and in ſuch a manner 
as to take up but little time. 

We have no diſtinct account of the admi. 
niſtration of baptiſm in this period ; but it is 
evident that very few words were employed 
in the buſineſs. In general, it was, no doubt, 
performed by the immerſion of the body in 
water, that being an eaſy and a pleaſant cuſtom 
in hot climates, and the dreſs was ſuch as to 
be very eaſily put off and on. The baths alſo 
would furniſh convenience for this ceremony 
in moſt places. In whatever the rite of bap. 
tiſm conſiſted, it was adminiſtered upon the 
{imple profeſſion of repentance, and faith in 
Chriſt; the perſon who adminiſtered it pro- 
bably ſaying, ** I baptiſe thee in the name of 
_ © Teſus Chriſt,” or varying the expreſſion as he 
thought proper. If we may judge from the 
inſtances of baptiſm occaſionally mentioned 

in the book of Acts, we may ſafely conclude 
that the perſons who baptized did not think 
themſelves obliged to make uſe of the form 
mentioned by Matthew, ** In the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
* Ghoſt; though nothing was originally 
meant by that, beſides baptiſm into a religion 


whichcamefrom God, which was publiſhed by 
| | Chriſt, 
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Chriſt, and confirmed by gifts of the Holy 
Spirit, or miracles. 

The church government of the apoſtolical 
age was as ſimple as the rites of it. The per- 
| ſons who had the moſt authority were the 
elders, a title which had been borne by the 
rulers of the Jewiſh ſynagogues; and the 
{ame perſons were indifferently called 5:/hops, 
or overſcers; having the general inſpection 
of every thing relating to any particular 
church, and giving their time and attention to 
the concerns of it, according to their ſeveral 
qualifications ; ſome in public teaching, others 
in keeping up order and diſcipline, others 
. probably viſiting the ſick, and others inſtruct- 
of ing the young, &c. &c. 

A lt is not improbable but that when the book 
of Revelation was written, one of theſe elders, 


he ; 

d in conſequence of preſiding (as ſome one of 
de them muſt have done) when they were met 
k to conſult about any thing in common, might 
5 have obtained ſome title peculiar to himſelf, 
5 as that of angel, which is there uſed, though 
ty we never find any farther mention of it. Af- 
Ily terwards the title of 54;/hop became appro- 
_— priated to this perſon, while the reſt retained 
by the original appellation of preſbyters, which 
iſt, n a later period was changed into priets. But 


in 


church, or as we ſhould ſay, pariſh. 


Church, was that of deacons, a rank ſubordi. 


employed in aſliſting the elders in their pro- 
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in all the early ages the biſhop had no power, 
but as one of the body of elders, and what he 
derived from his perſonal influence; thoy gh 
this (as he would, of courſe, be the moſt re. 
ſpectable of the elders) would no doubt be 
conſiderable. There was, however, no ad 
or office, which might not have been done a8 
regularly by any other of the elders as by him. 
ſelf, and he had no authority beyond his own 


Another order of perſons in the primitive 


nate to that of elders. They were generally 
young men, whoſe buſineſs it was to attend 
to the ſecular affairs of the ſociety, under the 
direction of the elders; but as an accurate 
diſtinction in offices was not much attended 
to, it is probable that the deacons were often 


per functions, for which they would by this 
means be gradually prepared. Thus the 
ſeven extraordinary deacons who were choſen 
to aſſiſt the apoſtles in the care of the poor, 
did not confine themſelves to that office, but 
became, ſome of them at leaſt, eminent 
preachers, like the apoſtles themſelves, of 
which the hiſtory of Stephen and Philip is a 
ſufficient proof. 

Women, 
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Women, and particularly widows who 
were poor, were, in this age of primitive ſim- 
plicity, employed in certain offices in the 
church, probably in attending the ſick, aſſiſt- 
ing ſtrangers, &c. for which they were al- 
lowed a certain ſtipend. To this, no doubt, 
Paul alludes when he ſays, honour widows that 
are widows indeed, as he alludes to the ſalaries 
of the elders where he ſays that, hey who have 
ruled well are worthy of double honour. Such 
alſo is, no doubt, the- meaning of the word 
honour in the fifth commandment, Honour thy 
father and thy mother, that is, give them a ſuf- 
ficient maintenance. | 

The fund for theſe expences was a common 
ſtock, to which every perſon contributed ac- 
cording to his ability, a collection being pro- 
bably made for this purpoſe every Lord's day; 
and out of it the poor were relieved, and the 
officers were paid, according to their occa- 
ſions. The rich, no doubt, received nothing, 
but cheerfully gave their time and attendance 
to whatever buſineſs they undertook, and 
others received no more than was neceſſary to 
their comfortable ſubſiſtence, and decent ap- 
pearance. 

The appointment of ſalaries, as well as the 
proportion of relief to the poor, and every 


thing 
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thing elſe relating to the adminiſtration of the 
affairs of the ſociety, was made by the vote of 
all the members of it, including the common 
people, as well as the elders and deacons. For 
ſuch was the cuſtom till a pretty late period in 
the hiſtory of chriſtianity. But in thoſe days 
of truly chriſtian ſimplicity and zeal the great 
object and uſe of every particular regulation 
was more attended to, than any Honour or emo- 
lument that reſulted from it. Afterwards, 
alas! the object was leſs thought of, and the 
perſonal conſideration more; till at length the 
latter wholly ſwallowed up the former ; places 
and appointments in the church being conſi- 
dered in no other light than as means of ad- 
vancing men in rank and fortune in the world, 
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PERIOD II. 


or THE PERSECUTION BY DOMITIAN, 
AND THE HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH TO THE END OF THE REIGN 
oF ADRIAN. A.D.138. | 
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8 ECT I ON I. 5 
From the death of Nero, A. D. 69, 70 that ef 
Trajan, A. D. 1 117. 


ERO had Wegen himſclf- 10 Odtods | 

by his folly and cruelty, that after his 
death, it is probable that his meaſures would 
be as unpopular” as himſelf; and therefore 
that, though the laws againſt chriſtianity ſtill 
ſubſiſted they were not then generally exe- 
cuted. In general acts of violence do not con- 
tinue long, humanity interpoſes,' and the 
minds of the moſt eruel relent. There is at leaſt 
afilence concerning any particular eruelties ex- 
erciſed againſt chriſtians, from the death of 
Nero till the latter end of the reign of Domi- 
Vor. I, O ' tian, 
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tian, a period of about thirty years, in which 
it cannot be doubted but that chriſtianity con. 
tinued to ſpread in all the provinces of the 
empire, as well as in other parts of the world, 
Euſebius expreſſly ſays, that Veſpaſian, at. 
tempted nothing againſt the chriſtians . Do. 
mitian, however, who, in the latter part of 
his reign, very much reſembled Nero, imi- 
tated him alſo in his perſecution of the chriſ. 
tians, though he does not appear to have car- 
ried it on with the fame violence; and he 
ſeems to have been led to it by his jealouſy 
and diſlike of the Jews. 

The prophecies concerning a king, or a 
conqueror, to ariſe in the Eaſt, though Joſe- 
phus had maintained that they were fulfilled 
in his father Veſpaſian, who was raiſed to the 
empire in that part of the world, probably 
continued to give ſome alarm, ſo that the em- 
peror was not quite eaſy about them. In- 
deed, the mind of Veſpaſian himſelf had not 
been perfectly at reſt on this ſubject. For 
after the taking of Jeruſalem, he ordered that 
enquiry ſhould he made concerning the de- 
icendants of David, that. he might extermi- 
nate all who were of that royal line ++. Dop- 


* Euſeb. Hiſt. Lib. iii. Capi 19. p. 108. 
* Ibid. Lib. i iii. Cap. 12. P. 1065. 
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mitian, hearing that ſome relations of Jeſus 
were living, gave orders that they ſhould be 
executed, and two grandſons of the apoſtle 
Judas, who is called the brother of Jeſus, be- 
ing ſent to him, he enquired of them, whe- 
ther they were of the family of David. When 
they acknowledged that they were, he en- 
quired concerning their eſtates and property, 
to which they replied that they were together 
poſſeſſed of a thouſand denarii, not in money, 
but in land, conſiſting of thirty-nine acres 
(292) out of which, by their own labour, they 
maintained themſelves, and paid the taxes; 
and they ſhewed their hands callous with 
labour. | 
The emperor then enquired of them con- 
cerning Chriſt and his kingdom, when and 
where it would be fet up. To this they re- 
plied that his kingdom was not an earthly one, 
but angelic, and heavenly, to commence at 
the end of time, when he would come in 
glory, to judge the living and the dead, and 
to give to every one according to his works. 
le- With theſe anſwers Domitian was ſo well ſa- 
n'- Wl tisfied, that, thinking he had nothing to fear 
from men who made ſo wretched an appear- 
ance, he not only diſmiſſed them; but alſo 
02 put 
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put a ſtop to the perſecution; and it was not 
reſumed till the time of Trajan*®, 

In this perſecution the apoſtle John was ba- 
niſhed to the ifle of Patmos, in the Ægean 
ſea, and there he had the viſion which is re- 
corded in the book of Revelation. Alſo Fla: 
via Domitalla the neice of Flavius Clemens, 
who was then conſul, together. with many 
others was ſent to the ifle of Pontia . And 
it is probable from Tertullian, and Oroſius, 
that though Domitian himſelf might not pro- 
ceed to any great extremities in the perſecu- 
tion of the chriſtians, advantage was taken of 
it in ſeveral parts of the empire, by thoſe go- 
vernors of provinces who were not their 
friends, to exerciſe greater ſeverities, ſuch as 
had been inflicted in the time of Nero. For, 
according to the ſuperſtition of the times, the 
chriſtians, who taught a new religion, the ob- 
ject of which was the extirpation of the old 
ones, were thought to be the cauſe of all pub- 
lic calamities. If the Tiber flowed higher 
than uſual, or the Nile not ſo high; if there 
was any alarming appearance in the heavens; 
if there happened to be an earthquake, eng 


* Euſeb. Hiſt. Lib. iii. Cap..2 20. p. 110. 
+ Ibid: Lib. iii. Cap. 18, * Pr 3096 5 
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lence, or famine, the common people were 
enraged, and were clamorous to have the 
chriſtians ſacrificed, and thrown to the lions in 
the public games *. | 
On the ceſſation of this perſecution, the 
apoſtle John returned to Epheſus, and viſited 
the churches in that province and the neigh- 
bouring ones. It is ſaid that, though, on ac- 
count of his great age, he was not able to 
preach, he would always attend the place of 
public worſhip, and frequently ſay, My 
„little children love one another +.” 


Domitian was ſucceeded by Nerva, a man 


{ of an excellent diſpoſition, the reverſe of his 
8 predeceſſor, in his behaviour to the chriſtians, 
4 as well as in other reſpects. According to 
Is Dio Caſſius t, he forbad the perſecution of any 
, perſons either for Judaiſm, or for impiety; by 
ne which is to be underſtood chriſtianity, being 
b. ſo called by the heathens on account of its 
1d being hoſtile to their worſhip; and becauſe 
b- chriſtians, having no temples, altars, or ſa- 
ner crifices, were commonly ſaid to be without 
0 religion. 
ſti- . Oroſ. Lib. vii. Cap. 10. p. 483. Tert. Apol. Cap. 
pP. 32. 
+Jer in Epiſt. ad Gal, Cap. 6. Opera Vol, vi. p. 158, 
* t In Xiphilin, p. 126. 
2 


O3 The 
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The apoſtle John is ſaid to have died in the 
reign of Nerva, or Trajan, having ſurvived 
the perſecution of Domitian, but how long is 
uncertain. According to Polycrates, biſhop 
of Epheſus®, he died and was buried at Ephe. 
ſus. 

Though Nero and Domitian, the firſt of 
the Roman emperors who perſecuted the 
chriſtians, were bad men in other reſpects, 
we muſt not conclude that all perſecu. 
tors have been perſons of this character. 
Others thought it their duty to act this part. 
Thus Trajan, who ſucceeded Nerva, being 
intent upon reſtoring the empire, and extend- 
ing the bounds of it, and being withal very 
ſuperſtitious, imagined, as the heathens in 
general did, that this end could not be gained 
without the re-eſtabliſhment of the ancient 
religion, under which the Roman empire had 
been formed and flouriſned; and chriſtianity 
had by this time gained ſo much ground, 
that the feſtivals, and ſacrifices, of the heathen 
worſhip began to be much neglected, eſpe- 
cially in Aſia Minor, and the eaſtern pro- 
vinces of the empire; ſo as to become the 
ſubject of great and general complaint. In 
. conſequence of this, Trajan procured from 
Euſeb. Hiſt, Lib. iii. Cap. 31. p. 125» 


the 
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the ſenate an order to reſtore the ancient reli- 
gion. On the ſame principle alſo Mareus 
Antoninus was a more unrelenting perſecu- 
tor of the chriſtians than Trajan had been. 

The younger Pliny, the particular favourite 
of Trajan, and governor of Bythinia, was one, 
among others, who carried the orders of the 
emperor and of the ſenate into execution. 


lives were forfeited by this edict, that he was 
at a loſs how to proceed, and therefore ap- 
plied to the emperor for farther inftructions. 
The letter which he wrote on this occaſion is 
extant, and is highly favourable to the chriſ- 
tians of that age, as the writer acknowledges 


dat they could not be proved to be guilty of 
4 any immorality, or of obſtinacy, except in ad- 
1 hering to their religion, and chuſing to die 
4 rather than to abandon it. It alſo contains a 
ty moſt authentic evidence of the-great ſpread of 
d, chriſtianity in that early period, when the 


facts on which it is grounded were recent. 
** duſpending,” ſays he, all judicial pro- 
ceedings, I have recourſe to you for advice. 
For it has appeared to me a matter highly 
deſerving of conſideration, eſpecially on ac- 
om count of the great number of perſons who 
are in danger of ſuffering. Many of all 
the 04 ages, 


But ſo great was the number of perſons whoſe 
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* ages, and every rank, of both ſexes alſo, are 
* accuſed, and will be accuſed. Nor has the 
** contagion. of this ſuperſtition ſeized the 

cities only, but the leſſer towns alſo, and 
* the open country. Nevertheleſs, it ſeems 
to me, that it may be reſtrained and cor. 
* rected, It is certain that the temples, which 
* were almoſt forſaken, begin to be more fre- 
** quented, and the ſacred ſolemnities, after 4 
long intermiſſion, are revived. Victims 
„ likewiſe are every were bought up, whereas 
, for ſome time there were few purchaſers; 

* whence it is eaſy to imagine what numbers 
3 perſons might be reclaimed, if pardon 
* were granted to thoſe who ſhould repent *. 
So thought this governor, who was proba. 
bly intirely unacquainted with the 1 
of chriſtianity, and with the nature and 
ſtrength of its evidence; and who, like many 
other men in power, and even men of letters, 
at that time, thought 1 it beneath them to make 
any ſerious enquiry on the ſubject. Others 
who did ſo were ſatisfied that it was founded 
in truth, Pliny fays that among the chriſtians 
were perſons, of all ranks. Some of them, 


therefore, it may be preſumed, were as le- 
ſpectable as himſelf. | 


3-2 Anse * Epiſt, 97. Lib.“ *. 
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The emperor, in his anſwer, approved of 
the conduct of Pliny, and being probably 
ſtruck with the number of chriſtians, he or- 
dered that they ſhould not be ſought out ; but, 
perſiſting in his meaſures, he ordered that, 
if any were regularly convicted of being chriſ- 
tians, and did not retract, by performing ſome 
act of worſhip to the gods, they ſhould be 
puniſhed * This was a regulation of the 
perſecution, and by no means a ſuppreſſion of 


it; though, if the governors of provinces were - 


diſpoſed to favour the chriſtians, it would be 
now more in their power to ſcreen them, But 
great outrages might ſtill be committed by 
the populace, which Euſebius ſays was the 
caſe at this time ⁊; and where the governors 
were hoſtile to the chriſtians, they would be 
little better for the edict. 

One of the martyrs of principal note in this 
perſecution was Symeon, the ſon of Cleopas, 
the biſhop of Jeruſalem, who ſucceeded the 
apoſtle James. He is ſaid by Hegeſippus to 


have been accuſed by ſome heretics, and to 


have borne various kinds of torture many ſuc- 


ceſſive days, to the admiration of Atticus his 


judge, and the officers who applied che tor- 


Epiſt. 98. Lib. x. 
+ Euſeb. Hiſt, Lib. iii, Cap, 32. p. 2G. 
ture, 
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ture, eſpecially as he was ſaid to have been 
an hundred and twenty years old. As he 
ſurvived the different modes of torture, this 
venerable old man was at length crucified *. 
But the moſt diſtinguiſhed martyr in this 
perſecution, of whom we have any particular 
account, was Ignatius, the ſecond biſhop of 
Antioch. Being brought before the emperor 
himſelf, when he was on his expedition 
againſt the Parthians, he was by him ſen. 
tenced to be thrown to the wild beaſts at 
Rome; and this he heard not only without 
diſmay, but with ſeeming ſatisfaction. Being 
conducted at leiſure through Afia Minor, he 
earneſtly exhorted the chriſtians to whom he 
had acceſs to perſevere in the profeſſion of 
chriſtianity, and alſo to be upon their guard 
againſt the principles of the Gnoſtics, which, 
as we ſhall preſently ſee, began about that 
time to prevail more than they had done be- 
fore; and as the Gnoſtics ſeparated them- 
ſelves from the communion of the catholic 
church, he moſt earneſtly befought all chriſ- 
tians to adhere to their regular biſhops, and 
clergy. Having liberty to write, he expreſſed 
his ſentiments in ſeveral letters, addreſſed to 
particular churches, which, with many in- 
Euſeb. Hiſt. Lib. iii. Cap. 32. p. 127. 


terpo- 
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terpolations, are ſtill extant. In theſe letters 
he often ſpeaks of his approaching death, not 
only without terror, but with joy“. 
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SECTION II. 


From the Death of Trajan, A. D. 117, to that 
of Adrian. A. D. 138. 


+ 


P reign of Trajan, which was nearly 

twenty - one years, and eſpecially the 
early part of it, was unfavourable to chriſ- 

tianity, as far as perſecution can be ſaid to 
make it ſo. That of Adrian, which followed, 
and continued twenty-one years, was favour- 
able to it, though no law againſt the chriſtians 
was properly repealed. But this emperor 
reſtrained the malice of the licentious popu- 
lace, who were often ſa clamorous for the 
execution of chriſtians, eſpecially for their 
being thrown to the wild beaſts (a barbarous 
entertainment of which the bulk of the people 
of that time were extravagantly fond) that the 
governors of provinces were often obliged to 


* Euſeb. Hiſt. Lib. iii. Cap. 36. p. 132. 
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give way to their importunity. Indeed, on 
ſeveral. occaſions, the mere clamour of the 
mob induced the emperors themſelves to do 
many things which were both contrary to 
law, and what they themſelves much diſliked: 

Beſides the bigotted attachment of the com. 
mon people to the religious rites of their an- 
ceſtors, which often conſiſted of ſeenes of riot 
and intemperance, to which the rabble in all 
countries are much addicted, many abſurd and 
ſhocking calumnies were in thoſe early times 
propagated againſt the chriſtians ; and to theſe 


the common people, and many of the better 


fort alſo, were too ready to give credit. Of 
this kind Euſebius mentions the promiſcuous 
commerce of the ſexes, even with their near. 
eſt relations, and their feeding on execrable 
food, which other writers explain of their 
feaſting upon young children, and drinking 
their blood“. Theſe reports, according to 
Euſebius, aroſe from the practices of the 
Gnoſtics ; but it is -probable that they were 


no more true of them than they were of the 


catholics. 

In this ſtate of things, two chriſtian writers 
had the courage to preſent apologies to the 
emperor for their religion. The firſt was that 


* Euſeb. Hiſt. Lib. iv. Cap. 7. p. 149. c 
0 


. 


of Quadratus, biſhop of Athens, in which he 
did not content himſelf with aſſerting the in- 
nocence of the chriſtian tenets and rites, but 
d the ſure grounds of the chriſtian fafth 


aſſerting that the miracles of Chriſt were even 


then to be ſeen, in the cure of difeaſes, and 
the raiſing of the dead; ſome of the perſons 
in whole favour theſe miracles were wrought 


being then living“. s this was not much 
more than 


the apoſtle John (and the miracles of the apoſ- 
tles might with ſufficient propriety be called 
the miracles of Chriſt, ſince they were equally 
proofs of his divine miſſion with the miracles 
performed by himſelf) what this writer af- 
ſerted is by no means improbable ; and, in his 
critical circumſtances;*he would hardly have 
ventured to allege a fact which could not 
have been ſatisfaCtorilFaſcertained, Another 
apology was preſented to Adrian by Ariſti- 
des, who had profeſſed philoſophy at Athens ; , 
and this, as well as that of Quadratus, was 
extant in the time of Euſebius. 

It appears alſo that, after the example of 
Pliny, S. Granius, a proconſul in Aſia Mi- 
nor, had repreſented the unhappy ſituation of 
Euſeb. Hiſt. Lib. iv. Cap. 3. p. 142. 

the 
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ighty years after the death of 
Chriſt, and but a few years after the death of 
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the chriſtians in his province, and eſpecially 
the outrages which they had ſuffered from 
the mob. For the edict of the emperor, ſent 
to his ſucceſſor Minutius Fundanus, dire 
him not to ſuffer thoſe things ; and though 
he does not repeal the laws againſt the chriſ. 
tians, he orders that the penalties ſhould not 
exceed the nature of the offence, and more. 
over, that malicious accuſers ſhould not ef. 
cape puniſhment. | 

That Adrian had no particular hatred aoninf | 
the chriſtians, appears from a ſatirical, but 


facetious letter, of his to Severianus, the huſ- 
band of his ſiſter Paulina, preſerved in Vopiſ- 
cus, in which, ſpeaking of the vifit he had 
made to Egypt, and ridiculing the fickleneſs 
of the people in it, he mentions the variety 
of religions in the country, and ſays, that every 
perſon coming there, even the patriarch, 
would by ſome be required to worſhip Sera- 
pis, and by others Chriſt ; but that all were 
buſy, and addicted to gain. ** This deity,” 
he ſays, *©* the chriſtians, this the Jews, this 
* all the Gentile people worſhip.” From 
this letter it is evident, that the chriſtians 
in Egypt were not few in number, or timid, 
but bore a conſiderable: proportion to the 


Jews, and even to the heathens, anc 5 
they 
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they were very aſſiduous in making pro- 
ſelytes. 

By this edict of the emperor, and his known 
ſpoſition towards them, the chriſtians could 


not but have been greatly benefited, and it is 


evident that chriſtianity gained much ground 
in this reign. Many perſons of learning and 
inquiry joined them, and the calumnies which 


— 


they were greatly eclipſed by the catholics, 
who received freſh additions to their number 
every day, and that the ſanctity of their man- 
ners ſtruck with reſpect not only the Greeks, 
but the Barbarians alſo. He adds, that the 
calumnies by which they. had ſuffered were 
then ſo fully refuted, that from that time to 
his own no perſon had ventured to defame 
them. This, however, .could only be .the 
caſe in general. For certainly, by ſome, re- 
ports to the diſadvantage of chriſtianity were 
believed, and propagated, long after this time. 
That there was no great perſeciition of 
chriſtians in the time of Adrian, may with 
great probability be inferred from there being 
o account of any particular and diſtinguiſhed 
* Euſeb, Hiſt. Lib. iv. Cap. 7. p. 49. 
martyrs 


had been raiſed againſt them vaniſhed very 
faſt. bus ſpeaking of the great num 
ber of Gnoſties in this period, fays*, that 
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martyrs in the whole courſe of it. In all per. 
ſecutions, indeed, the names of but few of the 
ſufferers are preſerved, thoſe only being no- 
ticed by writers in whoſe character, or caſe, 
there was ſomething extraordinary, ſo as to 
excite particular attention. Still, however, 
when u names are mentioned, we may pre- 
ſume that, compared at leaſt with the times 
preceding and following it, there was no great 


cauſe of complaint. 
The chriſtians were ſo well known in this 


age, that there was no danger of confounding 
them with the Jews, as was the cafe when 
they firſt appeared ; and as the affairs of the 
chriſtians flouriſhed, the calamities of the 
Jewiſh nation increaſed. In the eighth year of 
Trajan, the Jews of Egypt and Cyrenaica 
revolted, and at firſt' had ſome advantage 
againſt the Greeks; but theſe, taking refuge 
at Alexandria, ſlew the Jews who reſided 
there; and thoſe of Cyrene, wanting their 
aſſiſtance, were not able to carry on a regular 
war, and therefore contented themſelves with 
plundering the country, being commanded by 
one Lucua, called by Euſebius, their king. 
At length the emperor, ſending againſt them 
Marcius Turbo, with a ſufficient force by 


land and ſea, after many engagements, and in a 
long 
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long courſe of time, deſtroyed. great numbers 
of them, ſo as to put an entire end to their 
ravages“. The emperor, fearing left the 
Jews in Meſopotamia ſhould moleſt the other 
inhabitants, ordered L. Quietus to expel them 
from that province. Accordingly, ina piteh- 
ed battle, he defeated a great number of them, 
and on account of this victory he was made 
governor of Judea. 

But what the Jews ſuffered under Trajan, 
was little when compared with che calamities 
which befel them in the following reign of 
Adrian. Having revolted under Barchocab, 
who had been nothing better than a leader of 
banditti, but who had flattered them with a 
proſpect of ſome great deliverance (probably 
giving out that he was the meſſiah) they were 
ſubdued by Rufus the governor, who made 
uſe of his advantage to exerciſe the moft 
ſhocking cruelties ; killing an infinite nut- 
ber of men, together with their wives and 
children. At length, in the eighth year of 
Adrian, when the whole war was reduced to 
the ſiege of Betthera, a fortified place not far 
from Jeruſalem, the Jews within it ſuffered 
the greateſt extremes of hunger and thirſt, 


Euſeb. Hiſt. Lib. iv. Cap. 1. p. 42. 
n P and 
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and the fortreſs being at length taken, Bar. 
chocab himſelf was put to death. Alſo, to 
prevent any future revolt of the nation, the 
whole race of the Jews were forbidden to ſet 
foot in their own country, or even to ſee it at 
a diſtance. 
Thus, ſays Euſebius, was the land of Judez 
emptied of its own inhabitants, and peopled 
by a concourſe of ſtrangers ; a Roman colony 
being fixed at Jeruſalem, which, in honour 
of the emperor /Elius Adrian, was called 
Elia. There being no more any Jews in the 
place, the chriſtian church, which aroſe there, 
tonſiſted wholly of Gentiles, and their firſt 
biſhop, after thoſe of the circumciſion, bore 
the name of Marcus *. 

After the deſtruction of Jeruſalem by Ti- 
tus, many of the Jewiſh chriſtians returned to 
the place, and kept up the form of a church 
till the time of Adrian. The names of the 
biſhops are preſerved in Euſebius, and they 
ſucceeded James the brother of Chriſt in the 
following order : Simeon, Juſtus, Zaccheus, 
Tobias, Benjamin, John, Matthew, Philip, 
Simeon, Juſtus, Levi, Ephraim, Joſeph, and 
Judas; though, excepting Simeon, the firlt 


Euſeb. Hiſt, Lib. iv. Cap. 6. p. 144- 
of 
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of them, we know nothing of theſe, beſides 
their names. Vet as they ſucceeded the apoſ- 
tles in the ancient mother church, I thought 
it not amiſs to give the catalogue of them. 


s& C-T-1-Q0-N . 
Of the Gnoſtics in the reign of Adrian. 


HE chriſtian writers of this and the fol- 
lowing age make grievous complaints 


Adrian; and no doubt, in ſome reſpects, with 
reaſon, as it was a great corruption of the true 
chriſtian principles. But this circumſtance is 
an inconteſtible and valuable proof of the fa- 
vourable reception of chriſtianity by the learn- 
ed and inquiſitive of that age. Thoſe who 
diftinguiſhed themſelves as Gnoſtic chriſtians 


eus, . . 

ilip, were the literati and philoſophers of their 
and times; who being convinced by hiſtorical evi- 
furt dence, of the truth of the miracles and reſur- 


tection of Chriſt, were led to embrace chriſ- 
tlanity ; at the ſame time that, not being able 
to diveſt themſelves of their philoſophical 
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of the increaſe of Gnoſticiſm in the time of 
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principles, they endeavoured to retain both; 
and doubtleſs, thought they could do it very 
conſiſtently ; conſidering Chriſt and the apo. 
tles as ſent by God to teach certain important 
truths, but who (either not being philoſo— 
phers, or having their reaſons for concealing 
their more fublime tenets, which were con- 
nected with their doctrines) taught what they 
knew in language adapted to the vulgar. 

We have feen the riſe of this fyſtem in the 
times of the apoſtles, and the offence which it 
juſtly gave them. But notwithſtanding this, 
and though their remonſtrances might pre- 
vent the ſpread of this philoſophical chriſ. 
tianity for a time, other perſons aroſe, who 
either were not moved by the authority of the 
apoſtles (with reſpect to what they might 
think they had no particular commiſſion to 
teach) or finding means to explain what they 
had written, ſo as not to be unfavourable to 
their ſentiments, revived the ſame general 
doctrines, perhaps with ſome little variation. 
And when, about this time, chriſtianity made 
more rapid advances than ever it had done 
before, ſo as to engage the attention of all 
ranks and claſſes of men, it is not ſurprizing 
that, while the greater part received it as it 


was plainly taught by the apoſtles, ſome per- 
4 +... 


4 
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ſons of a ſpeculative turn ſhould receive it in 
conjunction with their philoſophical tenets. 

That nothing but the ſtrongeſt evidence, 
and that of the plain hiſtorical kind, could 
have led theſe philoſophers to embrace chriſ- 
tianity, 1s evident from the oppoſition that 
was for ſome time made to it by perſons of 
this claſs, as by Simon Magus and his imme- 
diate followers. It was, indeed, the union of 
principles which were far from having any 
natural connexion. The philoſophers of that 
age, viz. thoſe of the Eaſt, could not believe 
that ſuch a world as this, abounding with ſo 
many evils, could have been made by the 
Supreme Being, who is perfectly good; and 
they had always been uſed to regard with 
extreme diflike and contempt the ceremonies 
of the Jewiſh religion. They therefore 
thought that the world was made by inferior 
and imperfect beings, and that the Jewiſh 
religion had no better origin. They had al- 
ways regarded matter with peculiar averſion, 
a8 a clog to pre-exiſtent lapſed ſpirits, who 
longed to regain their liberty, and riſe un- 
lettered to their priſtine ſeat in the empyreal 
regions, They therefore could not bear the 
lea of the reſurrection of this hated body. 


23 Yet 
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Yet, notwithſtanding theſe fixed princi. 
ples, without the aid of any arguments in 
favour of chriſtianity derived from the Jew. 
1ſh ſcriptures, and its prophecies (of the di. 
vine origin of which they could not but know 
that Chriſt and the apoſtles were fully per. 
ſuaded) they could not refuſe their aſſent to 
the evidence of the recent facts of the goſpel 
hiſtory. They therefore retained their for. 
mer principles, as a ſublime philoſophy, 
which was not wholly inconſiſtent with the 
plainer chriſtianity of the common people, 

Juſtin Martyr, who was well acquainted 
with the Gnoſtics, and who wrote a treatiſe 
againſt them which is now loſt, ſums up the 
principal of their tenets in two paſlages, in 
his Dialogue with 'Trypho *®, in which he 
ſays, ** they blaſphemed the Maker of the 
** univerſe, and the God of Abraham, Iſaac, 
and Jacob; ſome of them being called Mar- 
© cionites, ſome Valentinians, ſome Baſili- 
** dians, ſome Saturnianians, and others going 
* by other names; who ſay that there is no 
e reſurrection of the dead, but that immedi- 
** ately after death ſouls are received into 
„heaven. Do not,” he adds, ** take theſe 
„ to be chriſtians .“ 


* P. 308 and 311. + Dial. p. 311. It | 
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It is remarkable, that at the ſame time that 
juſtin makes this exclamation againſt the 
Gnoſtics, calling their tenets impious and 
blaſphemous, he was himſelf uniting with 
the plain goſpel of Chriſt, other philoſo- 
phical tenets, little leſs heterogeneous to it, 
though from a different ſchool, viz. that of 
Plato, to which he was attached. This union 
of philoſophy and Platoniſm afterwards pro- 
duced a ſyſtem far more abſurd, and more 
directly contrary to the principles of the goſ- 
pel, than any thing that Gnoſticiſm could 
have led to, as we ſhall ſee in the courſe of 
this hiſtory. 

The Gnoſtics whom I have now deſcribed 
regarded with contempt the ſyſtem of the 
Jewiſh religion. But it appears from the 
writings of the apoſtles, that many Jews, and 
thoſe the moſt zealous for the rites of their 
religion, held Gnoſtic principles. Theſe muſt 
have been Jews of a ſpeculative turn, who 
with other philoſophers (though they might 
not perhaps believe that the world was made 
by inferior and imperfe& beings) regarded 
matter, and the body, with contempt, and 
were no believers in a proper reſurrection. 
Theſe philoſophical Jews held theſe new te- 
nets in conjunction with their belief in the 
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divine inſpiration of Moſes, juſt as the Gnof. 
tics in Adrian's time, who were unbelievers 
in the divine inſpiration of Moſes, held the 
ſame philofophical tenets in conjunction with 
their belief of the divine miſſion of Chriſt. 
Of the claſs of Jewiſh Gnoſtics was proba. 
bly Cerinthus, who is ſaid to have oppoſed 
the apoſtle John; and conſidering the vehe. 
mence with which this apoſtle writes againſt 
the Gnoſtics, an anecdote which Irenæus ſays 
he had from Polycarp, who was acquainted 
with the apoſtles, and was by them ordained. 
biſhop of Smyrna, I do not think altogether 
improbable, viz. that finding himſelf in a 
public bath together with Cerinthus, he made 
haſte to leave the place, ſay ing, Let us flee, 
oh "leſt the bath in which is Cerinthus, the 
enemy of truth, fall upon us*,” In this 
manner might this. apoſtle chuſe to expreſs 
his averſion to Cerinthus and his principles. 
The Nicolaitans, who are mentioned with 
great indignation in the book of Revelation, 
as addicted to ſome practices highly cenſur- 
able, were probably Gnoſtics of this claſs . 
An anecdote ſimilar to that which Irenæus 
from Polycarp relates concerning John is told 
uf v. Cap. 1 161. 
4 3 og? Lib. iv. Cap. 14. p. 
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of Polycarp himſelf, viz. that being met by 
Marcion, and aſked whether he would ac- 
knowledge him, meaning as a chriſtian and a 
brother, he replied J acknowledge thee to be 
the firſt born of Satan . The philoſophical 
Marcion would probably ſmile at this angry 
reply of the venerable old biſhop. | 
After the age of the apoſtles, we have no diſ- 
tint account of any other eminent Gnoſtics 
of the ſame claſs with Cerinthus, who is ſaid - 
to have had many followers, eſpecially in Aſia 
Minor, though ſome of the ſect of the Gnoſ- 
tics enumerated by Hegeſippus, were proba- 
bly Jews. For he ſpeaks of the church of Je- 
ruſalem as continuing a pure virgin till the 
time of Simeon, the laſt of the Jewiſh biſhops 
of Jeruſalem. ** Till that time,” he ſays, 
it was not corrupted with abſurd doctrines 
(an expreſſion almoſt appropriated to the 
Gnoſtic notions) but firſt Thebuthis, be- 
* cauſe he was not made a biſhop, began to 
corrupt it, his being one of the ſeven he- 
'refies. After him were the Simonians from 
Simon, the Cleobeans from Cleobius, the 
Doſitheans from Dofitheus, the Gortheans 
from Gortheus, and the Maſbotheans. 
From them came the Menandrians, the 
* Euſeb, Hiſt, Lib. iv. Cap. 44. P. 161. 
Mar- 
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*© Marcionites, the Carpocratians, the Valen. 
** tinians, the Baſilidians, and Saturnianians, 
* each of them preaching their different doc. 
*© trines. From them came falſe Chriſts, 
** and falſe prophets, who divided the unity 
of the church with corrupt doctrines, againſt 
God, and againſt his Chriſt *.“ 

We may the leſs wonder at our hearing of 
no particular Gnoſtics among the Jews, as we 
have ſo few accounts of the Jewiſh chriſtians 
themſelves. But the Gnoſtics among the 
Gentile chriſtians made a great figure at this 
time, under leaders of diſtinguiſhed eminence, 
who wrote many books, which employed the 
learned among the catholics of ſome centuries 
to anſwer. They are repreſented as having 
been the diſciples of one another in regular 
ſucceſſion, beginning with Doſitheus, who is 
ſaid to have been the maſter of Simon, as Si- 
mon was of Menander, a' Samaritan, and 
Menander of Saturninus of Antioch, who was 
followed by Baſilides of Alexandria“. 

Cerdon who is ſaid to have been the diſci- 
ple of Simon, came to Rome in the pontificate 
of Hyginus, the ninth from the time of the 
apoſtles. He was ſucceeded by Marcion of 


„Euſeb. Hiſt, Lib. iv. Cap. 24. P. 122. 
+ Ibid, Lib. iv. Cap. 7. p. 147. 
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pontus, who had many more followers *. But 
the perſon whoſe diſciples were the moſt nu- 
merous was Valentinus, who alſo viſited 
Rome in the time of Hyginus. He flouriſhed 
chiefly in the time of the emperor Antoninus 
Pius, and continued to the time of Anicetus. 
In the time of Hegeſippus Gnoſticiſm 
(which was the only ſyſtem that this writer 
conſidered as hereſy) had not infected the 
greater churches. He came to Rome in the 
time of Anicetus, and on his journey con- 
verſed with many biſhops, and particularly 
viſited the church of Corinth, and found in 
all of them what he calls the doctrine of the 
apoſtles. 


* Euſeb. Hiſt, Lib. iv. Cap. 11. p. 134. 
+ Ibid. Lib. iv. Cap. 24. p. 181. 
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SECTION Iv. 
Of the Chriſtian Writers in this Period. 


AXT7ITHIN this period the apoſtle John 
wrote his book of the Revelation, con- 
taining an account of the viſions which he 
had in the iſle of Patmos, whither he had been 
baniſhed by Domitian. It was, however, 
long objected to by many, as not written by 
this apoſtle; and ſome are ſtill averſe to re- 
ceive it. I ſhall not enter into the arguments 
for or againſt this book; but what has been 


alleged in favour of its having been written by 


the apoſtle preponderates with me. 

There is no doubt of the genuineneſs of the 
three epiſtles of John, or of their having been 
written near the cloſe of his life ; one a gene- 
ral epiſtle, and the two others addreſſed to par- 
ticular perſons. The principal object of 
them all is to guard thoſe to whom he writes 
againſt the opinions of the Gnoſtics, eſpeci- 
ally the Docetæ, who held that Chriſt was 
man only in appearance, and had not real 
fleſh and blood. He alſo inculcates, in a moſt 


earneſt and affectionate manner, the chriſtian 
duty 
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duty of brotherly love, and exhorts to practi- 
cal virtue in general. 

The other writers within this period are 
very few, and of them few are extant, except 
ſuch as are evidently interpolated. _ 

The oldeſt work of the age, if it had been 
genuine, 1s that which goes by the name of 


The epiſtle of Barnabas, The defign of it 
is the ſame with that of Paul to the Galatians, 


and the Hebrews; viz. to ſhew the ſupe- 
riority of the goſpel to the law of Moſes. 
Whoever was the authorof this epiſtle, it was 
probably written ſoon after the deſtruction of 
ſeruſalem. It abounds with interpretations 
of the Old Teſtament which diſcover much 
more of imagination, than of judgment. 
The moſt valuable, and unqueſtionably ge- 
nuine, production of this age, is an epiſtle to 
the church of Corinth by Clemens, Biſhop of 
Rome, the ſame whom Paul mentions * as one 
of his fellow labourers, whoſe names were in the 
book of life. This epiſtle was held in the 
higheſt eſteem by all chriſtians, and, like the 
ſcriptures, was publicly read in many 
churches. It is an earneſt diſſuaſive from 


221 


the ſpirit of faction, which appeared in the 


church of Corinth, and which was indeed ſuf- 
Phil. iv. 3. | 1 
ä ficiently 
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ficiently conſpicuous when Paul wrote his 
epiſtles. There is extant another epiſtle 
aſcribed to this Clemens, but it is evidently 
ſpurious, and was probably written in the 
middle of the third century. So highly was 
this Clemens eſteemed by chriſtians of a later 
age, that ſeveral other writings were palmed 
upon him, eſpecially the Apoſtolical Conſtitu- 
trons, and the Clementine homilies, of which 
an account will be given in their proper 
place. 

Another work of doubtful authority is he 
Shepherd of Hermas, by ſome thought to be 
that Hermas who is mentioned by Paul in his 
epiſtle to the Romans; but by others ſup- 
poſed to be either ſpurious, or to have been 
written by a later Hermas, or rather Hermes, 
brother of Pius, biſhop of Rome, about the 
year 140, Whoever was the author of this 
work (and though it was ſo much eſteemed 
by many chriſtians, as to be publicly read in 
their churches *) it is certainly a very poor 


From this we may with great probability infer that, 
in this early age, the canonical books of the New Teſta- 
ment were not thought by chriſtians to be written by a 

per inſpiration. For they certainly did not conſi- 

er the epiſtle of Clemens, or the viſions of Hermas, 25 
ſo written; and ſince the idea of the books of ſcripture 
being inſpired has prevailed, it has been thought im. 


proper to put any other writings ſo much upon a 8 
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performance. It conſiſts of three viſions, 
twelve commands, and ten ſimilitudes. The 
object of them all is to inculcate moral duties, 
but the method of doing it, by viſions or re- 
yelations, which were certainly fictitious, is 
not to be juſtified. Euſebius does not deter- 
mine whether this work be genuine or not“. 

It is probable that the epi/les aſcribed to 
Ignatius, eſpecially the leſſer ones, are in the 
main genuine, and the interpolations that are 
in them may eaſily be diſtinguiſhed. They 
were written, as was mentioned before, on 
his journey to Rome, to encourage chriſtians 
in a ſtate of perſecution, and to warn them 
againſt the principles of the Gnoſtics. 

We have a /etter of Polycarp, biſhop of 
Smyrna, to the Philippians, written to enforce 
the practice of moral duties, and to diſſuade 
from the principles of the Gnoſtics. An ac- 
count of the martyrdom of this excellent 
man will be given in the next period. 

In the time of Euſebius there were extant 
five books of Papias, biſhop of Hierapolis in 
Syria, a hearer of the apoſtle John, and a com- 
panion of Polycarp, of the interpretation of the 


with them, or to. read them alike in the time of public 
worthip. 


Lib. iii. Cap. 3. p. go. | 
divine 
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divine oracles. Papias was a great collector of 
the ſayings of the apoſtles; and one of the tra- 
ditions preſerved by him was that, after the 
reſurrection, Chriſt would reign upon earth a 
thouſand years, an opinion which, from his 
authority, was long reſpected by many x. 

The apologies of Quadratus and Ariſtides 
addreſſed to Adrian were mentioned before. 
Among the chriſtian writers in the time of 
Adrian, Euſebius mentions Hegeſippus, and 
alſo Juſtin ; but as the apology of the later was 
addreſſed to Antoninus Pius, I ſhall ſpeak of 
them both hereafter. 

To this account of chriſtian writers, it may 
be proper to add that of two Jewiſh authors, 
as their works are of particular importance to 
chriſtians, viz. Philo and Joſephus. 

Philo was a nativeof Alexandria, brother to 
the chief magiſtrate among the Jews in that 
place, and he was ſent at the head of the em- 
baſly to Caligula, as has been mentioned. 
His writings, which are numerous, ſhew that 
he was much attached to the Platonic philo- 
ſophy; and he made a very abſurd uſe of it in 
interpreting the ſcriptures of the Old Teſta- 
ment, which is the object of moſt of his 
works. In fact, he repreſents the writings of 

 * Euſeb, Hiſt, Lib, iii. Cap. 39 p. 185. 
| Moſes |} 


# 
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Moſes as a kind of allegory, the true meaning 
of which is to be found in the principles of 
plato; though we are not to ſuppoſe that he 
therefore conſidered the Moſaical hiſtory as 
a fable, deſtitute of hiſtorical truth. In this 
mode of interpreting ſcripture Philo was un- 
happily followed by Origen, and other learned 
chriſtians, for which they are juſtly ridiculed 


by Porphyry, as Philo was by Celſus. From 


Philo it was that the platonizing chriſtian fa- 
thers learned the perſonification of the divine 
logos; ſo that, without being a chriſtian, he 
may be conſidered as having laid the founda- 
tion of the doctrine of the trinity. 

Joſephus is a writer of much greater value, 
as his principal work is a hiſtory of the Jewiſh . 
nation from the heginning, and contains a 
particular account of the later periods of it, 
and of the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, and the 
other calamities which befel the nation, of 
which he was an eye witneſs, having had the 
command of an army ; and having been taken 
priſoner and treated with great kindneſs by 
Veſpaſian and Titus. His hiſtory bears marks 
of a defire to recommend himſelf to the 
Greeks and Romans; but this appeared more 
particularly by his maintaining that Veſpa- 
kan, who was proclaimed emperor in the 
Vor. I. Q. Eäaſt, 


FI 
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Eaſt, was the Meſſiah of the ancient prophets, 
He carefully omits all mention of Chriſt, or 
of chriſtians. This, as he could not but have 
been acquainted with them, probably aroſe 
from his not being able to ſay any ill, and his 
not chuſing to ſay any good, of them, and 
ſhows that he had imbibed the general pre. 
judices of his nation againſt them. On this 
account, however, his hiſtory, which ſhews 
the exact accompliſhment of our Saviour's 
predictions concerning the utter deſtruction of 
Jeruſalem, and the temple, is of the more value 
to chriſtians. | 

Beſides his twenty books of Jewiſh Anti- 
quities, and ſeven of the Jewiſh war, we have 
of Joſephus a panegyric on the Maccabees, 
his own life, and two books againſt Apion, in 
defence of his nation and religion. He ſpent 
the latter part of his life at Rome. 


— _ * wa * 3-0 


Thus we are come to the coneluſton of what 
may be called the virgin, or pure age of the 
church, in which we perceive no trace of any 
doctrine, or practice (excepting thoſe of the 
Gnoſtics, who in this period were in a great 
meaſure ſeparated from the catholie church) 

beſides 
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beſides thoſe which were derived from the 
apoſtles themſelves. None of the writers I 
have mentioned ſo much as allude, in the moſt 
diſtant manner, to any hereſy but that of the 
Gnoſtics, which was chriſtianity contami- 
nated with the principles of the oriental phi- 
loſophy. In the whole of this period the ſole 
object of worſhip, in all chriſtian churches; 
was no other than the one true God, the God 
and Father of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. And 
Chriſt himſelf was by all conſidered as the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed of the prophets, who had 
no exiſtence before the time of his birth in 
Judea, The memory of what had been uni- 
formly taught by the apoſtles was as yet too 
recent for any departure from ſuch a funda- 
mental doctrine as that of the unity of God. 

In the following period we ſhall have a very 
different ſcene opening upon us. It could 
then no longer be ſaid, as hitherto it might be, 
that there were few men of learning among 
chriſtians. * Philoſophers, as well as other 
perſons, gave attention to the evidences of 
chriſtianity, and became converts; ſo that in a 
ſhort time the number of writers among the 
heathens bore a ſmall proportion to thoſe 
among the chriſtians. But the credit which 
Q 2 chriſ- 
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chriſtianity derived from this flattering cir. 
cumſtance was in a great meaſure counter-ha. 
lanced by the foreign opinions which theſe 
philoſophers brought into chriftianity, and 
connected with it; ſince by this means a foun- 
dation was laid for a ſyſtem of chriſtian ido- 
latry, little better than that of the heathens, 
and for various other abuſes and corruptions, 
through which it was barely poſſible to dif. 
cern the features of primitive chriſtianity. 


PERIOD 
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PERIOD III. 


 TROM THE DEATH OF ADRIAN, A. D. 138, 


To THAT OF MARCUS AURELIUS, A. D. 
180, 


SECTION I. 


Of the late of Chriſtianity in the Reign of An- 
toninus Pius, and of the Martyrdom of Poly- 
carp and Tuſtin, in the Reign of Marcus Au- 


relius. 


NTONINUS Pius, who ſucceeded 
Adrian, and reigned twenty-three years, 
was one of the beſt of emperors, and was diſ- 
tinguiſhed for his juſtice and humanity. He 
was far from perſecuting the chriſtians, though 
they were perſecuted in his reign, eſpecially 
in the beginning of it, by ſome governors of 
provinces, who either took advantage of the 
laws which were not repealed, or gave way to 
the clamours of the populace. For, as there 
had been ſome earthquakes in Aſia, and the 


23 neigh- 
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neighbouring countries, the ſuperſtitious 
heathens, ignorant of their true cauſe, aſcribed 
them to the anger of the gods, for the defer. 
tion of their worſhip, in conſequence of the 
ſpread of chriſtianity ; and on this account they 
were guilty of great outrages upon the chriſ. 
tians. Of theſe they complained, and Juſtin 
Martyr preſented to Antoninus an apology, 
which is ſtill extant, and appears to have been 
well received. For the emperor iſſued an 
edict in favour of chriſtians, the authenticity 
of which is vindicated by Dr. Lardner*, 
There is ſo much good ſenſe in this edict, 
and it diſcovers ſo much knowledge of the 
principles and conduct of the chriftian:, in 
this emperor, that I ſhall give it entire in the 
doctor's tranſlation from Euſebius . 
22 he emperor Antoninus, Auguſtus, Ar- 
menicus, Pontifex Maximus, &c. to the 
** ſtates of Aſia ſendeth greeting. I am well 
* ſatisfied the gods will not ſuffer ſuch men 
þ * ty be concealed: for undoubtedly they 
are more concerned to puniſh thoſe who re- 
* fuſe to worſhip them than you are. But 
* , eu only confirm theſe men in their ſenti- 
ments, and make them more obſjinate, by 
'F Heathen Teſtimonies, Vol. ii. p. 355+ 
n Fiir 7 Iv. Hp · 13 Br 10 


Ts 


calling 


. os 


vill ſtill accuſe any of theſe men as ſuch (i. e. 


Sec. J. 
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(calling them impious, and giving them 
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% yvexation. For they are not ſo defirous to 
© live, as to be proſecuted, and ſuffer death 
* fortheir Gad. Hence they come off victo- 
„ rious, laying down their lives rather than do 
„what you demand of them. As for the 
* earthquakes of the former or the preſent 
times, it may not be improper to adviſe 
you, to compare yourſelves with them, and 
your ſentiments with theirs. For when 
ſuch things happen, you are dejected, but 
they are full of confidence in God; and you, 


in the ignorance you are in, negle& the 


_ * other gods, and their rites, and the worſhip 


* of the immortal likewiſe; and the chriſ- 
** tians who worſhip him you baniſh, and per- 


* ſecute to death. Before our time many go- 
_ © yernors of provinces wrote to our deified fa- 


ther about theſe men, to whom he wrote, 
that they ſhould not be moleſted, unleſs 
they did things contrary to the welfare of 
the Roman government. Many alſo have 
informed me abaut the ſame men, to whom 
returned an anſwer agreeable to the re- 
** {cript of my father. If, therefore, any perſon 


a chriſtian) let the accuſed be acquitted, 


though he appear to be ſuch an one, and 


Q4 


» 


let 
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let the accuſed be puniſhed.—Set up at 
Epheſus in the common aſſembly of Aſia.” 
And that theſe things were ſo done,“ 
adds Euſebius, is atteſted by Melito biſhop 
of Sardis, who flouriſhed at that time, in what 
he ſays in his excellent apology, which he 
* made for our religion totheemperorVerus#,” 
Such being the diſpoſition of this excellent 
emperor, the perſecutions ariſing from the 
violence of the common people were, no 
doubt, reſtrained ; and accordingly we have 
no account of any particular martyrdoms till 
the following reign of Marcus Aurelius ; who, 
though an excellent emperor in other reſpects, 
was nevertheleſs a bigotted Pagan. In the 
eighth year of his age he had been introduced 
into the college of Salian prieſts, and could 
himſelf diſcharge all the functions of that 
prieſthood. Being much attached to the ſtudy 
of Philoſophy, he honoured his teachers not 
only with ſtatues, but alſo with ſacrifices; and 
in the worſhip of the heathen gods he was fo 
ſuperſtitious, that he was ſometimes ridiculed, 
as Julian afterwards was, for the great number 
of his ſacrifices; and, in common with the 
weakeſt of the heathens, he had great faith in 
omens and dreams. 


* Heathen Teſtimonies, Vol, ii. p. 136. 
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In the beginning of his reign many cala- 
mities befel the empire. The Tiber over- 
flowed, and did great damage in the city. 
After this followed a famine. The Parthians 
alſo declared war againſt the Romans, and 
defeated their armies. Many heathen phi- 
loſophers being by him invited to Rome, 
and ſupported by him, adviſed him to main- 


tain the religion of his anceſtors, no doubt, as 


a neceſſary means of preſerving the empire, 
and providing for the ſtability of it. To this 
he had no averſion, and being a Stoic, and 
thinking it right to be inflexible in his mea- 
ſures, he iſſued rigorous edicts againſt the 
chriſtians, which were obeyed with ſufficient 
alacrity by the governors of provinces. 

He does not appear to have been at all moved 
by ſome excellent apologies, which were pre- 
ſented to him by chriſtian writers, or by thoſe 
which had been preſented to Adrian and An- 
toninus Pius ; and yet he muſt have been well 
acquainted with chriſtians, and the prin- 
ciples on which they acted. The fortitude 


of chriſtians in bearing perſecution he men- 


tions in his own writings, but aſcribes it to 
oſtinacy ; and this he, with Pliny the younger, 
and many others, thought to be a ſufficient 
cauſe of puniſhment. Had heathens borne 


torture 
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torture and death with the ſame fortitude, he 


would, no doubt, have highly commended 
them; but he was provoked at the {uperi. 


| ority which the chriſtians ſhewed to all other 
| ircumſtances. 
s for chriſtians, which were 
f ſand to this emperor, though all without 
effect, were thoſe of Juſtin, Tatian, Athena. 
goras, Appollinaris of Hierapolis, Melito of 
Sardis, and Theophilus of Antioch ; and to. 
wards the end of his reign, appeared that of 
Miltiades. Some paſſages i in theſe apologies 
T ſhall recite from the tranſlations of Dr. 
' Lardner, as they ſhew the ſituation of chriſ. 
tians in thoſe times, and how they were af- 
fected by it. | 
Juſtin, after mentioning Ptolemy, and two 
others who were put to death by the order 
of Urbicus, prefect of the city, and who 
ſpeaks as if the perſecution was general, ſays, 
Things that have happened very lately, but 
a few days ago, in your city, and which 
are every where done in like manner by the 
preſidents without reaſon, have compelled 
me to make this addreſs to you.“ In the 
3 of it, he ſays that, Every where, if 
** any Gentile was admoniſhed, or reproved 


for a fault, by: a father, ancighbour, a child, 
* à friend, 


« death upon him *. 
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« a friend, a brother, a huſband, or a wife, he 
„would preſently have his reprover before a 
« governor, who would be willing to inflict 


Athenagoras, who was s pr 
nian, tells this emperor and dus (for 
his apology was preſented at tf loſe of his 
Teign, which ſhews that he had not relaxed 
of his ſeverity in the courſe of it) that all 
other people experienced the benefit of their 
equitable government; but we chriſtians,” 
ſays he, ©* becauſe no regard is had to us, nor 
5 any proviſion made for us, though we do 

* no evil, and are in all things obedient to the 
„Divine Being, and your government, are 
„ harrafled and perſecuted, for the name only. 
« We therefore intreat you to take care of us, 


an Athe- 


. ee We may no longer be put to death by 


3 ſycophants.“ 

Mloelito, in a fragment of his apology pre- 
ſerved by Euſebius, ſays. Pious men are 
now perſecuted and harraſſed throughout 
* all Aſia by new decrees, which was never 
done before, and impudent ſycophants, and 
* ſuch as covet the poſſeſſions of others. tak- 
ing occaſion from the edicts, rob without 
fear or ſhame, and ceale not to plunder 


ba Heathen Teſtimonies, Vol. ii. p. 184. 
*© thoſe 
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** thoſe who have offended in nothing.“ 
Afterwards, ** If theſe things are done by 
your order, let them be thought to be well 
„done; for it is not reaſonable to believe 
** that a juſt emperor ſhould ever decree what 
js unjuſt, and we ſhall chearfully bear the 
reward of ſuch a death. This requeſt, how. 
* ever, we make to you, that you will inform 
** yourſelf concerning thofe who are engaged 
© in this contention [i. e. the chriſtians] and 
then judge whether they deſerve death and 
*© puniſhment, or ſafety and quiet. But if 
this reſolution, and new edict, which is 
* not fit to be enacted againſt barbarians 
** and enemies, proceeds not from you, as we 
hope, much more would we entreat you 
not to neglect us, and give us up to this 
public rapine *.“ 

It is pretty evident from this, that the em- 
peror Marcus Antoninus iſſued new edicts 
againſt the chriſtians, even towards the cloſe 
of his reign; and though Tertullian ſays that 
he publiſhed no new laws againſt the chriſ- 
tians, Lardner obſerves that there might be 
imperial edicts publiſned in Gaul and Aſia, 
with which he was not acquainted. Other 
critics are of the ſame opinion, and Moſheim, 


* Heathen Teſtimonies, Vol. ii. p. 1866. _ 
. with 
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with great probability, ſuppoſes that by the 


new edicts the accuſers and proſecutors of the 
chriſtians were entitled to their poſſeſſions, 
as 4 recompence for their zeal againſt them. 
Notwithſtanding the above-mentioned ex- 
cellent apologies, M. Aurelius, with unre- 
Jenting rigour, continued the perſecution of 
the chriſtians to the end of his reign, which 
was near twenty years ; ſo that they ſuffered 
more under him, than under all the preceding 
emperors. . Euſebius ſays that, in conſe- 
quence of the populace promoting the per- 
ſecution, the number of martyrs was almoſt 
infinite, and that he ſhould give a fuller ac- 
count of them in a ſeparate treatiſe ; content- 


ing himſelf with mentioning, in his general 


hiſtory, a few of the more remarkable caſes, 
which I ſhall recite after him. 

In this perſecution ſuffered the illuſtrious 
Polycarp, biſhop of Smyrna, who had been 
the companion of the apoſtle John; and Eu- 
ſebius intimates, that the perſecution was 
violent not at Smyrna only, but in Aſia in 
general, Of what happened in other places 
we are now ignorant, but of the martyrdom 
of Polycarp we have an authentic account, in 
a epiſtle from the chriſtians at Smyrna to 
their 
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their brethren | at Philadelphia, and other 
places. I 

Before they come to the account of Poly. 
carp, they ſpeak of other martyrs in general, 
and deſcribe their conſtancy in ſuffering the 
tortures to which they were expoſed ; ob. 
ſerving that the ſpectators were aſtoniſhed to 
ſee them ſcburged till their veins and arteries 
were laid bare, and even their entrails became 
viſible; that after this they were laid upon 
the ſhells of ſea fiſhes, and ſharp ſpikes fixed 
in the ground, and expoſed to other kinds of 
torture, and at laſt were thrown to the wild 
beaſts to be devoured. One Germanicus, 
being young, was adviſed by the preſident to 
fpare himſelf ; but he was not moved by it, 
and being expoſed to the wild beaſts, rather 
ſtimulated them, to diſpatch him the ſooner. 

After this the whole multitude cried out for 
Polycarp to be produced. He, hearing of 
this, was not diſturbed, and had no intention 
of flying, but was prevailed upon by his 
friends to retire to a country houſe not far off. 
Here, three days before his apprehenſion, he 
dreamed that His pillow was in flames, which 
led him to ſay, that he ſhould die by fire. 


Being pur ſued, he fled to another plate; but 
being 


dre. I, 


going to thoſe who were ſent to apprefierd 


turbed for a ſingle hour. 


his father Nicetas, took him into their cha- 
riot, with a view to perfuade him to ſacrifice; 


of it, ſo that his leg was bruiſed. Recoverihg 


Chriſt, he anſwered, ** Fourſcore and fix 
„years have I ſerved him, and he has rievet 


my king, and my Saviour? Being threa- 
ned with being thrown to the wild beafts, 


threatened with fire, to which he arifwered, 

| You threaten me with fire which burns fot 
an hour, and then is extinguithed; but you 
"are ignorant of the fire of the future jadg- 


[en and everlaſting puniſhment, reſerved' 
for 
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being traced thither, he refuſed to gs any far- 
ther, ſaying, he will of the Lord be done ; and 


him, he talked cheerfully with them, and or- 
lered meat to be ſet before them, requeſting ' 
that they would permit him to pray undi. 


After his prayer he was conducted to the 
city, and on the way Herod the Irenarch, and 


but on his refuſal, they thruſt him rudely out 
himſelf, he proceeded to the ſtadium with 


great cheerfulneſs, and being brought before 
the proconſul, and urged by him to revile 


gone me any injury ; how can I blaſpheme 


ad appearing indifferent to it; he was then 
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** for the wicked ; but why do you delay, ap. 
point which you pleaſe.” | 

Proclamation then being made that Poly. 
carp had perſiſted in profeſſing himſelf a 
chriſtian, many Jews and heathens of the city 
demanded that a lion ſhould be let looſe upon 
him; but Philip the Aſiarch ſaying, that this 
was impoſſible, as the exhibition of wild beaſts 
was over, they cried with one voice that he 
ſhould be burned alive, and all joined in 
bringing dry wood, the Jews eagerly aſſiſting, 
according to their cuſtom. 

When the pile was made ready, Polycarp 
undreſſed himſelf, and endeavoured to pull 
off his ſnoes, which, on account of his great 
age, he had not of a long time been able to 
do; and when they were about to nail him 
to the ſtake, he ſaid, Let me be as I am. 
He that enables me to bear the fire, will 
** alſo enable me to remain unmoved within 
** the pile, without your faſtening me with 
* nails.” They therefore only bound him, 
and after permitting him to pray, when he 
had concluded (ſaying aloud, Amen) fire was 
put to the pile; but as he did not die ſo ſoon 
as they expected, at the requeſt of the people, 


he was diſpatched with a ſword. T ns 
| eing 


4 


being conſumed, the chriſtians gathered his 
bones, and depoſited them in a proper place, 
the Jews having been particularly urgent that 
his body ſhould not be given to the chriſtians 
to be interred. They conclude with ſaying, 
that if they were permitted, they ſhould cele- 
brate the day of his death upon the place, as 
his birth-day, in commemoration of ſo glo- 
rious a conteſt, and for the inſtruction of poſ- 
terity. | 

The authors of this epiſtle give an account 
of twelve other martyrs, and among them of 
one Metrodorus a preſbyter among the Mar- 
cionites, who was burned alive, and eſpecially 
of one Pionius, diſtinguiſhed for his bold con- 
feſſion, his exhortation to others, and his con- 
ſtancy in the fire. Euſebius concludes this 
chapter of his work with mentioning ſeveral 


1 who ſuffered martyrdom at Pergamus, as Car- 
in pus, Papulus, and a woman of the name of 
< Agathonica. | | 

a It was under Marcus Aurelius that Juſtin, 
he the author of the apology mentioned above, 
_ ſuffered martyrdom, and thence acquired the 
_ title of Martyr, to diſtinguiſh him from other 
he perſons of the name of Juſtin. He was ori- 
eſh znally of Samaria, and had applied himſelf 
ing o the ſtudy of philoſophy, eſpecially that of 


Vol. I. 


R Plato, 
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Plato, of which he always continued to be a 
great admirer ; but according to his own ac. 
count, he was converted to chriſtianity in a 
private conference with ſome venerable old 
man. In a ſecond apology written by him, 
and addreſſed to Marcus Antoninus, he ſaid, 
he expected that ſnares would be laid for him 
by one Creſcens, a Cynic philoſopher, with 
whom he had had ſome diſpute ; and this 
appears to have really happened. For at the 
accuſation of this Creſcens he was condemned 
to death, in the ſixth year of this emperor, 
A. D. 166 ; and it is thought that he was be- 
headed by the order of Ruſticus, the prefect 
of Rome x. 

According to Juſtin, this Creſcens, though 
by profeſſion a philoſopher, was a very im- 
moral man, and ſuch in general were the pro- 
ſecutors of the chriſtians. Juſtin himſelf 
gives us an account of a martyrdom, which 
ſhews the innocence of the accuſed, and the 
malice of the accuſer. There was a man and 
his wife, who had both of them lived very 
diſſolute lives, till the woman, becoming a 
chriſtian, reformed her conduct, and endea- 
voured to reclaim her huſband ; but her ex- 
poſtulations having no effect, after bearing 


* Euſeb. Hiſt, Lib. iv. Cap. 16. p. 174 
with 
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with him a long time, ſhe got herſelf divorced 
from him. In revenge, he accuſed her of 
being a chriſtian, but probably not being able 
to get her condemned, he next accuſed one 
Ptolemy, by whom ſhe had been converted. 
Ptolemy, being aſked whether he was a chriſ- 
tian, immediately acknowledged it, and in 
conſequence was ordered for execution. One 
Lucius, ſeeing this, expoſtulated with the 
judge, whoſe name was Urbicus, for con- 
demning a man who was guilty of no crime, 
or immorality. On this the judge aſked him 
if he was a chriſtian alſo, and he anſwering 
that he was, he was immediately ordered for 
execution likewiſe ; as alſo were three others, 
who preſented themſelves in the ſame man- 
ner. So little dread, adds our hiſtorian, had 
the chriſtians of death, that many of them 
rejoiced in the proſpect of it*. 


* Euſeb. Hiſt. Lib. iv. Cap. 17. p. 177. 
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SECTION: n. 


Of- the C briftian Martyrs at Lyons and Vienne 
In Gaul. 


Tur moſt ſhocking ſcene of barbarous 
perſecution in this or any other reign, 
was exhibited at Lyons and Vienne, in Gaul, 
which is given by Euſebius as a ſpecimen of 
what was tranſacted in other places, from an 
authentic account written by the remaining 
chriſtians of the places to the churches of Aſia 
and Phrygia ; and to give ſome idea of the 
ſavage rage with which this perſecution was 
carried on, not only with the connivance, but 
with the knowledge and approbation of this 
philoſophical emperor, I ſhall give a pretty 
large abridgement of this account. 

The perſecution began with excluding the 
chriſtians from the baths, the markets, and 
all places of public concourſe. Then the 
populace inſulted them in the moſt outrage- 
ous manner, dragging them about, plunder- 
ing their goods, and thereby obliging them to 
keep within their houſes. After this, being 


| weer accuſed before the magiſtrates, they 
3 A were 
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were, on their confeſſing themſelves to be 
chriſtians, ſent to the priſons till the arrival of 


a preſident of the province. Being brought 


before him, Vettius Epigathus deſired to be 
heard in their behalf; but acknowledging 
himſelf to be a chriſtian, he was not per- 
mitted, but was confined with the reſt; and 
many others joined him in an open profeſſion 
of their faith, though about ten perſons were 
ſtaggered with the proſpect of what they had 
to ſuffer, and renounced their religion; a cir- 
cumſtance which gave the reſt more concern 
than the idea of what was prepared for them- 
ſelves. More, however, were ſoon added to 
the number of the confeſſors, and thoſe the 
moſt eminent chriſtians in the place. 

Strict orders having been given to make 
enquiry into the lives and conduct of the 
chriſtians, ſome apoſtates were prevailed upon 
to accuſe them of inceſt, feeding upon human 
fleſh, and ſuch other abominations as public 
rumour had laid to their charge. After this 
the rage of the people, even of thoſe who 
before had not been ill diſpoſed towards them, 
was raiſed to the higheſt pitch. 

They then proceeded to torture thoſe who 
had been apprehended, in order to make them 


eonfeſs the truth of what was laid to their 
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charge, eſpecially Sanctus, a deacon of Vienne, 
Maturus, a young convert, Attalus, a na- 
tive of Pergamus, but a great pillar of the 
chriſtian cauſe in Gaul, and Blandina, a ſlave, 
For her many perſons, and eſpecially her 
miſtreſs, were in great pain, leſt the torture 
ſhould be too much for her. But ſhe bore it, 
in a great variety of forms, from morning to 
evening, to the aſtoniſhment of thoſe who 
applied it; and it was obſerved, that ſhe 
ſeemed to relieve herſelf from her agony by 
every now and then repeating that ſhe was a 
chriſtian, and that the chriſtians were innocent 
people. 

To all the queſtions that were put to Sanc- 
tus, in order to prove the vile charges againſt . 
himſelf and his brethren, he anſwered no- 
thing but that he was a chriſtian. This pro- 
voked the executioners ſo much, that they ap- 
plied red hot plates of iron. to the tendereſt 
parts of his body, till he was all one wound, 
and had hardly the appearance of the human 
form. Having left him a few days in this 
condition, they hoped that while he was ſore, 
they ſhould make him more exquiſitely ſen- 
ſible to freſh tortures. But theſe being ap- 
plied to him while he was dreadfully ſwelled, 


were obſerved to have the effect of ha 
I | Im 
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him to his former ſhape, and reſtoring him to 
the uſe of his limbs. 

At this time one Biblias, who had renounc- 
ed the faith, being produced, in order to re- 
peat the calumnies with which ſhe had been 
induced to charge the chriſtians, was filled 
with remorſe, and openly retracted what ſhe 
had alleged ; ſaying, how could the chriſtians 
eat infants, or drink their blood, when they 
did not even eat the blood of brute animals * 
In conſequence of this, ſhe was added to the 
number of the martyrs. 

This mode of torture not ſucceeding, many 
were ſhut up in noiſome dungeons, in which 
they were alſo tortured in their feet, and other 
ways, and many died of ſuffocation ; but 
others lived in this dreadful fituation, and 
comforted ſuch as were brought to them. 
Thoſe who expired in this confinement were 
chiefly the young, and the tender, who had 
not been accuſtomed to bear any hardſhips. - 

At length Pothinus, the biſhop of Lions, 
who was then more than ninety years old, and 
very infirm, was brought before the tribunal, 
and on his confeſſion, without any regard to 


* It is evident from this circumſtance, that the chriſ- 
tians in that age thought themſelves bound by the de- 
cree of the apoſtles at Jeruſalem, not to eat blood, - 
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his age, or weakneſs, he was inſulted in the 
moſt outrageous manner by the mob, who 
beat him with their fiſts, kicked him with 
their feet, and threw at him whatever came 
to hand, as if they were avenging the cauſe of 
their gods upon him. 

Ten perſons, it was obſerved, had ſhrunk 
from the trial, and denied that' they were 
chriſtians. Theſe, not being credited, were 
not allowed to have the benefit of their re- 
cantation, and being rather inſulted for their 
cowardice, were brought to puniſhment along 
with: the reſt, as murderers, though not as 
chriſtians, on the evidence which had been 
produced of their eating human fleſh. Theſe 
went along with countenances full of ſhame 
and dejection, while the reſt appeared cheer- 
ful, and full of courage; ſo that the difference 
between them was eaſily perceived by all the 
by-ſtanders. After this no chriſtian who was 
apprehended renounced his profeſſion, but 

perſevered in it to the laſt, 

r he populace having been clamorous to 
have the chriſtians thrown to the wild beaſts 
in the amphitheatre, that favourite ſpectacle 
was at length provided for them on this oc- 
caſion, and Maturus, Sanctus, Blandina, and 


Attalus, were brought out for this purpoſe. 
| 4 But 
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But before the production of the wild beaſts, 
Maturus and Sanctus were made to ſuffer the 
torture in the amphitheatre, as if it had not 
been applied before; and every thing that an 
enraged multitude called for having been tried 
upon them, they were at length roaſted in an 
iron chair, till they yielded an offenſive ſmell 
of burnt fleſh. Nothing, however, could by 
this means be got from Sanctus, beſides his 


former confeſſion, that he was a chriſtian ; and 


at length an end was put to his ſufferings by 
death. 

Blandina was then produced, and when ſhe 
was faſtened to a ſtake, a.wild beaſt was let 
looſe upon her ; but this alſo ſhe bore with the 
greateſt compoſure, and by her prayers en- 
couraged others to bear whatever might be 
prepared for them; and as the wild beaſt did 
not meddle with her, the was remanded back 
to priſon. 

Then Attalus was loudly called for, and ac- 
cordingly he was led round the amphitheatre 
with a board held before him, on which was 
inſcribed, THIS IS ATTALUS THE CHRIs- 


TIAN, But it appearing that he was a Ro- 


man citizen, the preſident remanded him to 
priſon, in expectation of an anſwer from the 
emperor, concerning him and others who 

| were 
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were in the ſame predicament. In this re. 
ſpite they ſo encouraged others, who had he. 
fore declined this glorious combat, as it was 
Juſtly called, that great numbers voluntarily 
declared themſelves chriftians. | 

The anſwer of the emperor was, that they 
who confeſſed they were chriſtians ſhould be 
put to death; but that thoſe who denied it 
ſhould be ſet at liberty. Upon this there was 
another aſſembly held, attended by a vaſt con. 
courſe of people, before whom the confeſſors 
were produced; when thoſe of them who 
were Roman citizens were beheaded, and the 
reſt were thrown to the wild beaſts. But, to 
the aſtoniſhment of all preſent, many who had 
before renounced their chriſtianity, and were 
now produced in order to be ſet at liberty, re- 
voked their recantation, and declaring them- 
ſelves chriſtians, ſuffered with the reſt. Theſe 
had been greatly encouraged ſo to do by Alex- 
ander a Phrygian, who had ſhewn himſelf 
particularly anxious for the perſeverance of 
his brethren. 

At this the multitude was greatly en- 
raged; and then he being called before the 
tribunal, and confeſſing himſelf to be a 
chriſtian, he was ſentenced to be thrown 


to the wild beaſts; and the day following 
was 
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was produced in the amphitheatre for that 
purpoſe, together with Attalus, whom the 
people had inſiſted upon being brought 
out once more. But previous to their expo- 
ſure to the wild beaſts they were both made 
to bear a variety of tortures, and were at length 
run through with a ſword. During all this 
Alexander ſaid nothing, but ſhewed the 


greateſt firmneſs ; but Attalus, when he was 


in the iron chair, ſaid, in alluſion to the chriſ- 
tians being charged with the murdering and 
eating of infants, This, which is your own 
practice, is to devour men; we neither eat 
men, nor are guilty of any wickedneſs.” 
It ſhould ſeem that the privilege of a Roman 
citizen, Viz. that of being beheaded, without 
torture, was not granted to Attalus. 

On the laſt day of the ſhew, Blandina was 
produced again, together with a young man of 
the name of Ponticus, about fifteen years of 
age, who had been every day brought to ſee 
the ſufferings of others. This youth being 
called upon to acknowledge the heathen gods, 
and refuſing to do it, the multitude had no 
compaſſion for either of them, but made them 
go through the whole circle of tortures, till 
Ponticus expired in them; and Blandina, af- 
ter being ſcourged, and placed in the hot iron 

chair, 
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chair, was put into a net, and expoſed to 3 
bull; and after being toſſed by him ſome 
time, ſhe was at length diſpatched with + 
ſword. The ſpectators acknowledged that 
they had never known any woman bear tor. 
ture as ſhe had done. | 
When this ſcene was over, the multitude 
continued to ſhew their rage by abuſing the 
dead bodies of the chriſtians. Thoſe who 
had been ſuffocated in priſon were thrown to 
the dogs, and were watched day and night, 
left any perſon ſhould bury them. The ſame 
was done with the bodies that were left un- 
confumed by fire, that had been mangled, or 
burned, with the ſingle heads of ſome, and the 
trunks of others. Even in this condition the 
heathens inſulted them, aſking them where was 
their God, and what their religion had done 
for them. Theſe bodies and limbs, having 
been expoſed in this manner for fix days, were 
burned, and being reduced to aſhes were 
thrown into the river, to diſappoint them, as 
they thought, of the hope of a reſurrection. 
From what was done in this place, ſays Euſe- 
bius, we may judge of what was tranſacted in 
others. | 

What adds to the praiſe of theſe martyrs is, 


that, whereas that title was eſteemed n. 
| 0 
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of the higheſt honor, they would not, in the 
midſt of their tortures, be called by that 
name, ſaying it belonged to Chriſt only, or to 
others who had died before them. They ſaid 
that they were only confefſors, and intreated 


the prayers of their brethren, that they might 


be able to hold out to the end. They alſo 
prayed for their tormenters, and did not exult 
over thoſe who fell“. This happened in the 
ſeventh yearof Marcus Antoninus, A. D. 167. 


— .. —U— 


SECTION III. 
Of Montaniſin. 


þ& the nineteenth year of Antoninus Pius, 
A. D. 1 56, appeared the ſect of Montanus. 
He was a native of Ardaba, a village in My- 
ſia, on the borders of Phrygia, on which ac- 
count it is ſometimes called the Phrygian, or 
Calaphrygian hereſy +. The followers of 


Montanus ſoon became heretics in the origi- 


nal ſenſe of the word. For being excommu- 
* Euſcb, Hiſt. Lib. v. Cap. 1. p. 198, c. 

1 Ibid. Lib. v. Cap. 16. p. 229. ; 
nicated 
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nicated by other churches, they had ſeparate 
aſſemblies of their own, but they held no opi- 
nions on any ſubjects of much importance, 
different from thoſe of other chriſtians, They 
only uſed greater auſterity of manners, oh. 
ſerving various rules of faſting, highly com. 
mending celibacy, condemning all ſecond 
marriages, &c. . What they are moſt to he 
cenſured for is their pretending to the gift of 
prophecy ; in the ſame ſenſe in which the 
apoſtles were poſſeſſed of it, and to have that 
ſpirit which our Saviour called the paraclete, 
or advocate, and which he promiſed to ſend 
after his aſcenſion. The Montaniſts main- 
tained that this prophecy was properly ful- 
filled in them; the chriſtian church not hav- 
ing been able, before this time, to bear fo ri- 
gorous a diſcipline as they were appointed to 
introduce into it. 

Inſtead of delivering themſelves, like Chriſt 
and the apoſtles, in connected and calm dil- 
courſes, Montanus and his followers were 
thrown into violent convulſions ; and in this 
ſtate uttered things which their hearers ſup- 
poſed to be from inſpiration. But while 
their admirers thought it to proceed from 4 
good ſpirit, others attributed it to a bad one“. 

Euſeb. Hiſt. Lib. v. Cap. 16. p. 239. 
The 
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The idea of the peculiar excellence of auſ- 
terity and mortification did not begin with 
the Montaniſts. For in this they only fol- 
lowed Tatian, whoſe diſciples, from this cir- 
cumſtance, obtained the appellation of Encra- 
tites, voluntarily abſtaining from whatever 
was thought unneceſſarily to gratify the cor- 
poreal appetites, as fleſh meat and wine, even 
in the celebration of the Euchariſt, and ob- 
jecting alſo to marriage. Theſe notions Ta- 
tian probably got from the Valentinian Gnoſ- 
tics, to whoſe doctrine he was in ſome mea- 
ſure addicted; and all the Gnoſt ics profeſſed 
to hold in contempt every thing of a corporeal 
nature. Tatian was ſucceeded by Severus, 
and from him the Encratites were ſometimes 
called Severians *. 2 

Tatian taught his principles firſt in Meſo- 
patamia, but they prevailed moſt in Antioch, 
and thence they paſſed into Cilicia and Piſi- 
dia; and as this was prior to the time of Mon- 
tanus, there can be little doubt but that he was 
one of theſe Encratites. According to Epi- 
phanius, this ſect was formed in the twelfth 
year of Antoninus Pius, and was eſtabliſhed 
in a part of Phrygia, of which Montanus 
was a native . | 


* Euſeb. Hiſt. Lib. iv. Cap. 29. p. 193. 
Her. 45. Sect. i. p. 391. Hær. 46. Sect. i. P- 329 
That 
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That perſons of Montanus's turn of think. 
ing ſhould miſtake the natural emotions of 
their own minds for divine impulſes, is not at 
all extraordinary. This we ſee to have been 
thecaſe with perſons of all religions, heathens, 
mahomerans, and chriſtians. We find even 
at this day how unwilling men of good ſenſe 
in other reſpects are to give up all idea of ſy. 
pernatural aſſiſtance, or of inviſible miracles, 
fuch as are incapable of any proper proof, ef. 
pecially upon extraordinary occaſions. When 
they ſee men make great exertions, either in 
doing or ſuffering, they are apt to imagine 
that they have the aid of more power than 
their own. They are even apt to think fo 
with reſpect to themſelves. The early chriſ- 
tians nad this idea with reſpect to the power 
of bearing torture in martyrdom, whereas the 
natural powers of man, and the. principles of 
chriſtianity, will appear to thoſe who conſider 
the force of them abundantly ſufficient for all 
that we read of men having borne or done in 
thoſe circumſtances. 

The opinion of the natural weakneſs of the 
human mind, and of the neceſſity of foreign 
aid, to produce any thing great or good, is the 
foundation of all that enthuſiaſm which, in all 
ages, and to this very day, has been the diſ- 


grace of chriſtianity, The whole of the Cal- 
| viniſtic 
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viniſtic doctrine of the new birth, or as it is 
called, the work of God in the ſoul of man, 
is built upon it. It was, in fact, the ſame 
ignorance of the powers of nature, and the 
idea of the perpetual interference of ſuperior 
powers, in all the affairs of men, which laid 
the foundation of the whole ſyſtem of Paga- 
niſm. Hence the perſuaſion of the influence 
of the ſun, moon, and ſtars, in all events, and 
then that of dead men in the concerns of the 
living ; and hence all the range rites and cere- 
monies which have eyer been imagined to be 
proper to gain Go favour of thoſe ienaginary 
powers. 

Where there is this ignorance of 1 and 
of true philoſophy, pretences to inſpiration 
will eaſily gain credit. Thus the violent agi- 
tations of the Heathen prieſts, and the ſimi- 
lar ones of the Montaniſts, of the French pro- 
phets, and of the early Quakers, contributed 
to produce the perſuaſion of their being un- 
der ſome ſupernatural impulſe; and the ſame 
is generally thought in the Eaſt gehe the caule 


of the ravings of madmen. 


Farther, as men are apt to in what 
they find difficult to practice, auſtery of man- 
ters and rigour of diſcipline, have always been 
popular. This weſee in other religions be- 

Tor. 1. 9 ſides 
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fides the chriſtian, as in the caſe of the Fa. 
kirs of Indoſtan, and the Dervizes among the 
Mahometans. This it was that chiefly re. 
commended the Novatians, who borrowed 
much from the Montaniſts. It has alſo been 
the chief recommendation of the Monaſtic 
diſcipline, and eſpecially the more rigorous 
kinds of it. COLLIE 5 
The orincipal followers of Montanus were 
two women of fortune, Priſcilla and Maxi. 
milla, and alſo. Quintilla mentioned by Epi- 
phanius, who all pretended to the gift of pro- 
phecy ; but though Maximilla foretold the 
approach of wars and tumults, it was obſerved 
that nothing of that kind happened from the 
time of her death till thirteen years after, 
- Theſe two women were ſaid to have been 
married, but to have divorced themſelves 
from their huſbands when they appeared as 
propheteſſes. and this they are ſaid to have 
encouraged in others who were diſpoſed to 
join them *. They were both natives of Pe- 
puſa in Phrygia, and they called this place, 
and alſo Tymium, by the name of Jeruſalem; 
as if that was to be the centre of a new and 
vurer mode of worſhip, and the place where 


* Euſeb. Hiſt. Lib. v. Cap. 18. p. 233: 
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the chriſtians were to wait for the deſcent of 
the ſpirit. From the place of the nativity of 
theſe women, the Montaniſts were ſometimes 
called Pepuſians *. 

This ſect ſpread chiefly in Afia Minor, 
where it aroſe, and in Thyatira there was 
hardly any other chriſtianity profeſſed +; but 
it extended itſelf alſo to other places, and 
ſome very diſtant ones, eſpecially Africa, 
where it was embraced by the celebrated Ter- 
tullian. Montanus had ſeveral other fol- 
lowers of eminence beſides theſe; eſpecially 
Alcibiades and Theodotus :. | 

When the extravagancies of the Monta- 
niſts ſpread; as they ſoon did, into diſtant 
countries, they were ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by 
the more ſober part of the chriſtian world. 
among others Sotas biſhop of Anchialus. in 


as Thrace, taking it for granted that it was an 
ave evil ſpirit that had got poſſeſſion of Priſcilla, 
| to endeavoured to exorciſe her, and in conjune- 
Pe- don with other biſhops excommunicated 
ie 
em; il - 3 
and Fuſeb. Hiſt. Lib. v. Cap. 18. p. 234. 

I Epiphanii, Hær. 51. Sec. 33. Bpen vel, z 455. 


1 Euſeb Hiſt. Lib. v. Cap g. p. 212. 

bid. Lib. v. Cap. 19. p. 237. © 9 Her. 48. 
Opera Vol. i. P- 403. Ip 
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Several ſynods, or councils, were alſo held 
in Aſia Minor, eſpecially one at Iconium, in 
which Firmilian preſided, in which the Mon. 
taniſts were excommunicated, and the bay. 
tiſm adminiſtered by them declared to be 
null*. On this they formed ſeparate ſocieties, 
calling themſelves the ſpiritual, and other 
chriſtians carnal. It is ſaid that Victor biſhop 
of Rome, for ſome time favoured them, and 
received them into his communion, "Their 
churches were ſmall, but numerous, and they 
ſoon divided into a great vartety of ſeats; 
which cannot be wondered at, conſidering the 
principle 2 they ſeparated from other 
chriſtians. * Pretenſions to inſpiration being 
incapable of proof \ would be various and diſ- 
cordant ; and they who profeſſed to be guided | 
by a divine ſpirit, would not yield to the con- 
troul of their brethren. 
By the enemies of the Montanifts many 
things were laid to theit charge, which, being 
the revefſe of their general principles and 
maxims, we cannot ſuppoſe to have had any 
foundation in truth, ſuch as the ſtudious orna- 
menting of their perſons, playing at dice, the 
love of money, &c . IL only mention theſe 


* Cypriani, Epiſt. 75. p. 226. | 
+ Ewebs Hiſt. Dh Cap. 18. p. 235 
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things to ſhew what abſurd calumnies were 
raiſed, propagated, and believed, concerning 
perſons who, on other accounts, had made 
themſelves obnoxidus, and with what allow. 
ance we ſhould read what Euſebius and other 
ancient writers ſay of the Gnoſtics, the Ebio- 
nites; the Unitarians in general, the Mani- 
chæans, &c. and what was afterwards ſaid of 
the Arians and others. 

With reſpect to the doctrines which then 
began to divide the chriſtian world relating to 
the perſon of Chriſt, the Montaniſts, held no- 
thing that was peculiar to themſelves ; but 
many of them, as well as other chriſtians in 
that age, were Unitarians. Such was Praxeas, 
againſt whom Tertullian wrote, and there 

were ſo many others of them who retained 
the Unitarian doctrine, that by later writers 
the Montanifts in general are ſometimes 
charged with profeſſing it. But the Monta- 
niſts do not appear to have had many perſons 
of learning among them; and as to the un- 
learned, and the common people, it is evident, 
from the acknowledgment of Tertullian and 
others, that in this age, and to a much later 
period, they were almoſt univerſally Unita- 
tans, According to the author of the Appen - 
83 dix 
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dix to Tertullian's treatiſe De preſcriptione, 
they were only thoſe Montaniſts who followed 
Eſchines who were Unitarians, while they 
who followed Proclus were of a different opi- 
nion *. For theſe perſons diſtinguiſhed them. 
ſelves as leaders among the Montaniſts, and 
were at the head of what may be called ſepa. 
rate ſchools. ' Eſchines was the earlier of the 
two. 

Some of the Montaniſts diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves as writers. Among them were 
Priſcilla and Maximilla, whoſe writings were 
conſidered in as higha degree as the ſcriptures 
| themſelves. What Tertullian has written 
concerning the human ſoul, in his treatiſe on 
that ſubject, is chiefly derived from the ſup. 
poſed revelations in their books. No writer, 
however, contributed ſo much to increaſe 
the reputation, and the number, of the Mon- 
taniſts, as Tertullian himſelf, though none of 
his works that are now extant contain a regu- 
lar defence of their principles. Patroclus 
wrote in defence of Montaniim, but his trea- 
tiſe is not now extant. 

The writers againft the Montaniſts were 
chiefly Apollinaris of Hierapolis, Miltiades 


of n Serapion of Antioch, and Caius 


Sect. 52. p. 223. ho 
W . 
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who anſwered Patroclus“. To theſe Jerom 


treatiſe of his, it is not very probable that he 
wrote any thing on the ſubject. 

It does not appear that this ſe& met with 
iny particular oppoſition in Africa; but it 
was ſoon loſt in that of the Novatians, and 


] afterwards that of the Donatiſts. It appears 
c indeed to have been on the decline ſoon after 
e the time of Tertullian, and we find no men- 
'$ tion of it after the fifth century. I have there. 
n fore choſen to given all that I have found to ſay 
n about it in this one place. 

DJ 
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# SECTION IV. 

. Of the Origin of the Doctrine of the Trinity. 
us . „„ 

. * period of which I am now treating 
will be for ever noted for the introduc- 

ere tion of a doctrine which led to that of he 

des Trinity, as it is now held i in all eſtabliſhed 

aus 


* Har. Tab. Lib. iii. * ii. Open Vol. iv. 
7. 74 4 
8 4 chriſ- 


adds Rhodon a diſciple of Tatiag. But as 
Euſebius gives a pretty large account of his 
writings, and makes no mention of any ſuch 
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chriſtian churches, and which may juſtly he 
called the greateſt of all the corruptions of 
chriſtianity, as it infringes upon that funda. 
mental and moſt important of all doctrines, 
the unity of God, in the perſon of the ſupreme 
Father. This was the work of the Platonic 
philoſophers, who when they embraced chriſ. 
tianity retained much of their former tenets, 
and the rather, as, in their opinion, theſe doc. 
trines contributed to enhance the dignity of 
the head of their new religion, ſo that he 
might with propriety be denominated Gad, 
as well as nan. And the greateſt objection 
to the chriſtian religion in all the early ages 
was the meanneſs of its founder, viz. a cruci- 
fied male factor. ä 
According to Plato, there are three princi. 
ples (arxai) as he termed them, in the univerſe, 
The good, or the ſupreme mind, the us, his in. 
zellect, or ideas, and xy, or the ſoul of the world, 
The ſecond of theſe principles, Philo, the 
learned Jew of Alexandria, called logos, a 
term borrowed from the ſcriptures, in con- 
Tequence of its being there ſaid, that the 
world was made by tt the word, or logos, of God, 
as Plato fad d made h. is (ws) ideas, or intelligible 
World, to:be the Sambdsde ſource, or cauſe, 


of the viſible univerſe, In the application : 
| thele 
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theſe principles to the Jewiſh religion, the 
logos, that power or principle from which 
th univerſe originated, was thought to be 
ſomething emitted from the ſupreme mind, 
and capable of being drawn into it again, as 
a ray of light was then conceived to be with 
reſpect to the ſun. This divine ray, or ema- 
nation, was ſuppoſed not only to have made 
the world, but alſo to have appeared to the 
patriarchs, to have delivered the law from 
mount Sinai, and to have been that bright 
cloud, or glory, which had been the ſymbol 
of the divine preſence in the tabernacle and 
the temple. 

To this doctrine the platonizing chriſtians 


added, that this divine ray, or logos, was per- 


manently attached to the perſon of Jeſus 
Chriſt; and this emanation being of the eſ- 
ſence of God, Chriſt, they ſaid, might, on this 
account, be properly called God. According 
to theſe philoſophizing chriſtians, therefore, 
the whole perſon of Chrift conſiſted of three 
parts, viz. a body, a proper human ſoul, and 
alſo this divine uncreated logos ; ſo that he 
was both God and man. But then, -as the 
logos was only ſuppoſed to þe ſomething 
emitted from the ſupreme mind, juſt as a ray 
of light is from the ſun, they were always 

careful 
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careful to ſpeak of Chriſt as a being, who, 
though he was properly divine, was, never. 
theleſs, far inferior to the Father, as a beam 
of light is to the ſun. And they were the 
more careful to do this, that they might not 
give too much offence to the great body of 
chriſtians, who were juſtly alarmed at a no- 
tion which looked ſo like a violation of the 
greateſt doctrine of all revelation, that of the 
unity of God. | 
This opinion, of à divine ray, called the 
logos, being permanently attached to the man 
Jeſus, and conſtituting a proper part. of his 
perſon, appears firſt in the writings of Juſtin 
Martyr, who had been a Platonic philoſo- 
pher, and who, when he became a chriſtian, 
continued to be a great admirer of Plato, 
Afterwards, many other learned chriſtians, 
eſpecially thoſe who were educated at Alex- 
andria, where the Platonic philoſophy was 
principally taught, adopted the fame notion; 
and by this means they diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves from the unlearned chriſtians, as hold- 
ing a more /ſub/ime doctrine than 7hey were 
capable of comprehending. The doctrine of 
the ſimple humanity of Chriſt they conſidered 
as milk fit for babes ; but that of the divinity, 
as meat for ſtrong men. This was the conſtant 
language 
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language of the learned chriſtians for many 
ages. 

It is evident, however, that the new doc- 
trine, though thus qualified, and ingeniouſly 
explained, gave much offence to the great 
body of unlearned chriſtians; and even many 
of the moſt diſtinguiſhed for their learning. 
in every period, proteſted againſt it. But at 
length they were overborne by the majority 
of the learned biſhops and clergy, and by 
them this ſyſtem was in time ſo far improved, 
pr rather changed, that Chriſt was aſſerted to 
be, in all reſpects, equal to God his Father. 

Juſtin Martyr himſelf, when he firſt ad- 
vanced his opinion, did it with great diffi 
dence, without the leaſt cenſure of thoſe 
who thought differently from him, and even 
with the air of an apology, as for ſomething 
that he was apprehenſive might give offence. 
© It will not follow,” ſays he®, that he is 
not the Chriſt, though I ſhould not be able 
to prove that he pre-exiſted as God, the ſon 
of him that made all things, and that he 
became a man by the virgin. It is proved 
that he is the Chriſt, the ſon of God, who- 
ever he was, though I ſhould not prove that 
*t he pre- exiſted, but was a man of the ſame 


* Dial. p. 233. 
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** paſhons with ourſelves, having fleſh, and 
being ſubject to his Father's will. It will 
be right to ſay, that in this only I have been 
** miſtaken, and not that he is not the Chriſt, 
though he ſhould appear to be a man, born 
* 25 other men are, and to be made Chriſt by 
election. For there are ſome of our race” 
(meaning probably the Gentile chriſtians, for 
all the Jewith chriſtians are well known to 
have held this opinion) “ that he was a man 
** born like other men. With them I do not 
agree, nor ſhould I do fo, though ever (6 
many, being of the ſame opinion, ſhould 
urge it upon me, becauſe we are com- 
** manded by Chriſt himſelf, not to obey the 
** teachings of men, but what was taught by 
the holy prophets and himſelf.” 
It is plain that, according to the unitarian 
doctrine, to which Juſtin here alludes, Jeſus 
was the ſon of Joſeph, as well as of Mary. 
[t is therefore probable, that this was the 
opinion of the unitarians, that is, of the chril- 
tians in general, at this time ; and that the 
doctrine of the miraculous conception, as well 
as thoſe of the pre-exiſtence and divinity of 
Chriſt, aroſe about the ſame period. 
Trypho, in his reply to Juſtin, gives a de- 
cided preference to this doctrine of the pro- 
per 
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per humanity of Chriſt, without a miraculous 
conception, to any other. They,” ſays 
he#, ©* who ſay that he was a man, born like 
% other men, and that he became Chriſt by 
« election” (that is, by the appointment of 
God) ©* ſeem to hold a doctrine more credible 
than yours. For all of us expect that 
„C Chriſt will be a man, and that Elias will 
* come to anoint him. If, therefore, this 
e perſon be the Chriſt, he muſt by all means 
be a man, born like other men,” | 
The compariſon of the deity to the ſun, and 
of his energies to the rays of light, emitted 
from him, and drawn into him again, had 
unfortunately been adopted before Juſtin 
Martyr, by ſome who were properly unita- 
rians. A divine ray of this kind they ſup- 
poſed was emitted at the creation. The ſame, 
they ſaid, was the glory which appeared to 
Moſes, and the patriarchs, and to have con- 
ſtituted thoſe appearances which are deno- 
minated angels. A ray of this kind they ſup- 
poſed likewiſe to reſide in Jeſus Chriſt, and 
that by this he worked miracles while he was 
upon earth, but that it was withdrawn from 
him when he aſcended into heaven. Some 
of them might go ſo far as to ſay, that ſince 
* Dial. p. 233. 
this 
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this ray was properly divine, and the divinity 
of the Father, Chriſt, who had this divine 
ray within him, might be called God, but by 
no means God different from the Faber, 
They are moreover charged with ſaying, that 
the Father, being in Chriſt, ſuffered and died 
in him alſo, and from this they got the name 
of Patripaſſians. But Beauſobre, with great 
probability, ſuppoſes that this was only what 
their adverſaries charged them with, as the 
neceſſary conſequence of their opinions. It 
is not, indeed, certain, ſince none of their own 
writings are extant, that they ever, in any 
ſenſe, called Chriſt God. Their ſaying that 
this divine ray was in Chriſt, was nothing 
more than expreſling, in the philoſophical 
language of the times, that the preſence and 
power of God the Father was with Chrift, 
and that this power, and not any proper 
power of his own, was that which worked 
the miracles. Juſtin Martyr, who mentions 
this opinion“, ſays nothing of thoſe who held 
it, calling Chriſt God, and much leſs of their 
maintaining that God ſuffered. 

This opinion, however, of the divine 
power, or energy, which was in Chriſt, being 
only a divine ray emitted from the * 


* Dial. p. 412. 
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Being, and drawn into him again, Juſtin diſ- 
approved ; ſuppoſing that after 4t was at- 
tached to the perſon of Chriſt, it was never 
withdrawn from him. He would not, how- 
ever, ſay that this divine ray, though perma- 
nently attached to Chriſt, and making an eſ- 
ſential part of his perſon, was ever properly 
ſeparated from its ſource, and in this conſiſts 
the abſurdity of the new doctrine. This opi- 
nion of his he illuſtrates by two compariſons ; 
the one that of ſpeech, or /ogos, which was the 
more convenient for his purpoſe, as this was 
the very term made uſe of by Philo to denote 
this divine ray by which the worlds were 
made. As ſpeech, conveying a meaning, ſays 
he, goes forth from one man and enters into 
others, by which they comprehend his mean- 
ing, while the ſame meaning ſtill remains in 
the perſon who ſpeaks, ſo the logos of the 
Father continues entire in himſelf, though 1 it 
be imparted to Chriſt. 

He alſo illuſtrates this transferring of divi- 
nity from the Father to the Son by one lamp 
lighting others, without loſing any of its 
ſplendour. | 

The natural inference from both theſe com- 
pariſons would be, that divine beings were 
multiplied, becauſe a lamp, though lighted by 


another, 
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another, is a perfectly diſtinct lamp; and 
ſpeech allo, or meaning, communicated to an. 
other perſon, is numerically different from 
that which remains in him who communi. 
cated it, and they continue independent of 
each other. But Juſtin and his followers were 
careful not to purſue this compariſon ſo far; 
and they all maintained that ſpeech, or 
meaning, though transferred to another, was 
ſtill the identical /7me meaning that was in 
the other; and that the light of the ſecond 
lamp was not another, but the very ſame light 
with that of the firſt. By this ſubtle diſtinc- 
tion they thought to avoid the charge of mak- 
ing more gods than one, which no believer in 
divine revelation would bear. On the other 
hand, the philoſophical Unitarians admitted 
of no diſtinction, or difference whatever, be- 
tween the divinity of the Father and that 
which was in the Son; ſo that their adverſaries 
always charged them with confounding the 
perſons of the Father and the Son, as the 
Arians were charged with /eparating them. 
That Juſtin Martyr's doctrine of the divi- 
nity of Chriſt was little known at the time 
that he wrote, is pretty evident from the 
conſideration of another production of the 


ſame age, which, with reſpect to n 
| | | an 
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and information, is not inferior to any of the 
writings of thoſe who are uſually called the 
Fathers. I mean the Clementine Homilies, 
which 1s properly a theological romance, in 
which the writer perſonates Clemens, after- 
wards biſhop of Rome; and in an account of 
his travels, and thoſe of Peter and Simon Ma- 
ous, intermixed with a variety of other inci- 
dents, he introduces all the theological know- 
ledge of the times. The author of this work 
not only appears to be an unitarian himſelf, 
and of courſe repreſents Peter and Clemens 
as ſuch, but he never fo much as mentions 
ſuch an opinion as that of Juſtin Martyr, 
though he had the faireſt opportunity of do-. 
ing it. 

When he introduces Simon dim with 
peter on the plurality of Gods, one ſupreme 
and the reſt ſubordinate, and urging as an 
argument ad hominem, that this Kind of plura- 
lity may be proved even from the ſcriptures; 
% from God ſaying, Let us make man,; Peter 
replies, that in this'** God ſpake to his own 

" wiſdom, which is his ſpirit; united as a ſoul 
"to God®*;” that is, he ſpake 70 himſelf ; 
whereas Juſtin Martyr, and all the advocates 
of Chriſt being the logos; woutd' have ſaid 

* Honi,.xvi, Set. 12. P. 72% 
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that this ſpeech was addreſſed to the logos, 
or Chriſt. 

Juſtin and his followers vindicated the pro. 
priety of Chriſt being called God, as he was 
the uncreated logos of the Father; but in 
this work Peter ſays, To us there is one 
God, who made all things, and governs all 
things, whoſe ſon Chriſt is.” Again Our 
Lord never ſaid that there was any other 
God beſides him that made all things; 
* nor did he ever call himſelf God, but pro- 
© nounced him bleſſed who called him the 
* Son of God“. This was in anſwer to Si- 
mon, who had ſaid that, according to the rule 
laid down by Moſes, Chriſt ought to have 
been rejected, either as a falſe Prophet, or 
another God. 

In this work it is likewiſe alleged as an ar- 
gument, why a being produced even from the 
ſubſtance of God by way of generation (for 
ſuch, according to the philoſophy of the 
times, was the origin of all /ou/r, both of men 
and angels) ought not therefore to be called 
God, that he who is not, in all reſpects, the 
* fame with any other, cannot be entitled to 
the ſame appellation. It is the property of 
*< the Father to beget, and of the Son to be 


* Hom, xvi. Sect. 15. p. 728. * begotten 
Je 
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« hegotten. But that which is begotten can- 
«not be compared with that which is unbe- 
« gotten, or ſelf-begotten.” This is the very 
reverſe of the dottrine of Juſtin Martyr and 
his followers, who obtained the name of or- 
thodox. For they maintained the propriety 
of calling Chriſt God, becauſe he was begot- 
ten, or produced from the ſubſtance of the 
Father, though inferior to him ; God of God, 
light of light, as it is expreſſed in the Nicene 
creed. 

Let any perſon now judge, whether the 
author of this curious work could have writ- 
ten in this manner, on maxims ſo diametri- 
cally oppoſite to thoſe of the ſuppoſed ſtand- 
ard orthodoxy of his times, without at leaſt 
making ſome mention of them, or alluding 
to them. It is therefore almoſt certain that 
this writer had never heard of ſuch a notion 
as that of Juſtin, and that this was the reaſon 
why he took no notice of it. 
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SECTION . 


Of the State of the Fews in this Period, and the 
Subſequent ones, collected chiefly from Baſnage's 
Hiſtory of them. | 


1 the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, the 
Jews were governed by Patriarchs, the 
firſt of which that is known to us lived in the 
time of Adrian. He was deſcended from Hil. 
Tel, who lived in the time of our Saviour; and 
this dignity continued in his family till the 
year 420. His reſidence was at Tiberias, 
where the Jews had an academy for the ſtudy 
of their law. =? | 

This patriarch had under him ſeveral offi- 
cers, ſome of whom are allo called patriarch: 
in the laws of the Roman empire ; but their 
Juriſdiction was confined to particular places, 
and they were ſent out by the principal pa- 
triarch as the occaſions of his government re- 
quired, eſpecially to collect the tribute which 
every ſynagogue paid him. This was en- 
ated with ſo much rigour, that complaints 
were ſometimes made of it to the Roman 


emperors. The patriarch had likewiſe the 
4 | nomi- 
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nomination of the rulers of ſynagogues, and 
the power of erecting new ſynagogues, as well 
as that of deciding all differences relating to 
the interpretation of the law. This power of 
erecting new ſynagogues was forbidden by 
the emperor Theodoſius II. as was alſo the 
converting of any perſon to the Jewiſh re- 
ligion. | 
The firſt of theſe patriarchs, of whom we 
have any account, and probably the firſt that 
was created, was Gamaliel II. in the time of 
Nerva ; the ſecond was Simeon III. in the time 
of Adrian; and he was ſucceeded by his ſon, 
the famous Judah Hakkadoſh, or he holy, 
who lived in the reigns of Antoninus Pius, 
Marcus Aurelius, and Commodus. He was 
born on the fame day that Akiba, a famous 
Jewiſh Rabbi, died, which was in the reign 
of Adrian ; and he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a 
collection of the deciſions of the ancient Jew- 
iſh doctors, or a compilation of a body of the 
Jewiſh canon and civil law, called the M:/hna, 
probably about the year 1 80. | 

Hillel II. a defcendant of Judah Hakka- 
doſh, was the author of the Jewiſh æra of the 
creation of the world, the year 3716 of which 
correſponds to the firſt of the chriſtian era. 
He alſo compoſed the Jewiſh cycle, to re- 
T3 duce 
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duce the courſe of the ſun to that of the moon, 
by means of ſeven intercalations. This Hil. 
lel governed the Jewiſh nation till about the 
year 385 and the laſt of theſe patriarchs was 
Gamaliel, mentioned by Jerom about A. D. 
392, This dignity was aboliſhed A. D. 429, 
after it had ſubſiſted three hundred and fifty 
years. 

To theſe patriarchs ſucceeded Primates, who 
were elected by the Jews, one in each pro. 
vince ; but Theodoſius the younger ordered 
the contributions which were made for their 
ſupport, and which were the ſame that had 
been granted to the patriarchs, to be paid into 
the public treaſury. 

About the ſame time that the Weſtern Jews 
were governed by patriarchs, who reſided at 
Tiberias, the Eaſtern Jews were governed by 
a perſon who was ſtiled the Prince of the Cap. 
tivity, at Babylon. The firſt of theſe was 
Huna, who was cotemporary with Judah 
Hakkadoſh, and was choſen prince of the 
nation, A.D. 220 or 222. 

The Miſhna of Judah Hakkadoſh being 
imperfect, its defects were remedied by Jo- 
chanan, aſſiſted by Rab and Samuel, two of 
his diſciples, and they called their work Ge- 


mara; and this, added to the Miſhna, _ 
what 
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what is called the Talmud of Jeruſalem, The 

defects of this work, R. Aſe, who had a 

ſchool at Sora, near Babylon, endeavoured to 

remove in another commentary on the Miſh- 

na of Judah; and his commentary, or Ge- 

mara, together with the Miſhna, makes the 

Talmud of Babylon, which is generally ſup- 

poſed to have been completed about A. D. 

zoo, or 505. This Talmud the Jews after- 
wards held in ſuch high eſteem, that they even 
preferred it to the ſcriptures ; comparing the 

latter to water, and the former to wine. He 
that offends againſt the law of Moſes,” they 
ſay, *© may be pardoned ; but he who offends 
* againſt the deciſions of their doctors, is de- 
* ſerving of death.“ 

It is remarkable, that about the time that 
the doctrine of the trinity came to be gene- 
rally profeſſed by learned chriſtians, we read 
of few or no converts to chriſtianity from the 
Jews; and, no doubt, the teaching of ſuch a 
doctrine as this, ſo repugnant to the moſt fun- 
damental principles of their religion, muſt 
have contributed not a little to this effect, 
But, indeed, from this time the learned chriſ- 
tans appear to have had little intercourſe 
with the Jews, hardly any of them taking the 
pains even to learn Hebrew; and the ſame in 
24 general 
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general has been the caſe with the Jews and 
chriſtians to the preſent day. 

It is hoped, however, that when the Jews 
ſhall fully underſtand that the doctrine of the 
trinity, which gives them ſuch great and juſt 
offence, is rejected by learned and well in. 
formed chriſtians, ſo as to be convinced that 
it is unqueſtionably a corruption of genuine 
chriſtianity, they will give more attention 
than they have hitherto done to the hiſtorical 
evidences of chriſtianity ; and whenever they 
do this, they muſt perceive that they are even 
ſtronger and clearer than thoſe which they can 
allege for the divine miſſion of Moſes. They 
will alſo ſee, if they read the New Teſtament 
for themſelves, and judge of it without preju- 
dice, that there is no contrariety or oppoſi- 
tion between the two religions; ſince, when- 
ever they become chriſtians, they are to con- 
tinue ſubject to their peculiar laws and ritual, 
as Chriſt and the apoſtles, who were alſo Jews, 
did; and that, as Jews, there is reſerved for 
them a permanent eſtabliſhment in their own 
country, where they are to be the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed nation upon earth. For ſuch is the 
neceflaxy interpretation of all the ancient pro- 
W 
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SECTION VL 


Of the Writers within this Period. 


[ Shall now give a ſhort account of the 
chriſtian writers within this period, nearly 
in the order in which they are mentioned by 
Euſebius. The firſt of them is Hegeſippus, 
whom indegd he places in the time of 


Adrian *. He was a Jew, and the author of an 


eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, or a continuation of the 
book of Acts, written in a very plain ſtile. 
It is unfortunately loſt, and is by ſome thought 
to have been neglected on account of its con- 
taining ſome things that were too favourable 
to the unitarian doctrine. 

Beſides Hegeſippus there were three other 
Jewiſh chriſtian writers in this period, viz. 
Aquila, Theodotion, and Symmachus, all of 
whom diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their tranſ- 
lations of the Hebrew ſcriptures into Greek. 
and I chuſe to mention them all together, 
though the laſt of them more properly be- 
longs to the next period. Aquila is ſaid to 
have flouriſhed A. D. 130, Theodotion in 

Euſeb. Hiſt. Lib. iv. Cap. 8. p. 130. 
180, 
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180, and Symmachus 200. Their verſions 
are quoted with great reſpect by all chriſtian 
writers, eſpecially that of Symmachus, though 
they are not now extant, except that of Daniel 
by Theodotion, which is that which has been 
generally adopted inſtead of the LXX. which 
has been diſcovered very lately. 

Symmachus wrote a commentary on the 
goſpel of Matthew, in which he endeavour. 
ed to diſprove the opinion of the miracu— 
lous conception of Jeſus®. Aquila alſo and 
Theodotion, as well as the Jewiſh chriſtians 
in general, were probably unbelievers in that 
part of the common goſpel hiſtory, as Euſe- 
bius ſays of them, that ** they were Jewiſh 
** proſelytes, whom the Ebionites following 
believe Chriſt to be the ſon of Joſeph+.” 

In the reign of Adrian was Agrippa ſur— 
named Caſtor. He wrote againſt Baſilides 
the GnoſticT. 

Juſtin Martyr, beſides his two apologies for 
chriſtianity, mentioned before, and his dia- 
logue with Trypho the Jew, proving the truth 
of the chriſtian religion on the principles of 
Judaiſm, wrote alſo a treatiſe of monarchy, 


* Euſcb. Hiſt. Lib. vi. Cap. 17. p. 278. 
I Ibid. Lib. v. Cap. 8. p. 221. 
2 Ibid. Lib. iv. Cap. 7. p. 148. 


proving 
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proving againſt the heathens the unity of 
God, the ſecond part of which is ſtill extant. 
He alſo wrote another treatiſe againſt the 
Gentiles, another on hereſies, another on the 
ſoul, and a book intitled Pſaltes, but they 
have not come down to us. 

Dionyſius, biſhop of Corinth, wrote epiſtles 
to ſeveral of the chriſtian churches, inculcat- 
ing good morals, and guarding them againſt 
hereſy, that is, Gnoſticiſm. He particularly 
commends the chriſtians at Rome for the 
aſſiſtance they gave to thoſe who ſuffered for 
their religion. He complained of ſome of his 
epiſtles being corrupted . 

One of the epiſtles of Dionyſius was ad- 
drefled to Pinytus a biſhop in Crete, adviſing 
him not to impoſe on the brethren the yoke 
of celibacy. To this Penytus wrote in an- 
ſwer, that we muſt not always be giving 
milk as to babes, but ſometimes meat to 
ſtrong men . In this we ſee the progreſs of 
ſuperſtition, and the ſecret influence of thoſe 
principles which were the foundation of 
Gnoſticiſm, and of the doctrine of the En- 
cratites. Neither the epiſtle of Pinytus, nor 
any of thoſe of Dionyſus are extant. 


*Euſeb. Hiſt, Lib. iv. Cap. 18. p. 179. 
T Ibid. Lib. iv. Cap. 23. p. 185. 
J Ibid. Lib. iv, Cap. 23. p. 186. 
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Of Theophilus biſhop of Antioch, the ſe. 
venth from the apoſtles, there are now ex. 
tant three books addreſſed to Autolycus, 
againſt the heathen religion. He alſo wrote 
againſt the herefy of Hermogenes, a Gnoſtic, 
and alſo againſt Marcion*, He is the firſt 
writer who uſes the word Jyinity. 

Philip, biſhop of Gortyne in Crete, and 
alſo Modeſtus, wrote againſt Marcion . 

Melito, biſhop of Sardis, was a pretty yo. 
luminous writer ; but nothing of his is come 
down to us, except a few fragments preſerved 
by Euſebius. He wrote a treatiſe on Eaſter, 
of the rule of life, of the lives of the pro- 
phets, of the church, of the Lord's day, of 
the natural formation of man, of the ſubjec- 
tion of the ſenſes to faith, of the ſoul, body, 
and mind, of baptiſm, of truth, of the crea- 
tion and generation of Chriſt, of prophecy, 
of hoſpitality, a book intitled the key, of the 
devil, of the revelation of John, of the cor- 
porality of God, which he is ſaid to have 
maintained ; and an apology for chriſtianity, 
addreſſed to the emperor Marcus Antoninus, 
of which an extract has been given. In one 
of his works, Melito gave a catalogue of all 


* Euſeb. Hiſt. Lib. iv. Cap. 24. p. 187. 
+ Ibid. Lib. iv. Cap. 25. P · 188. 


the 
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the canonical books of the Old Teſtament, 
which is preſerved by Euſebius. It contains 
none of thoſe that we call apocryphal *. 

Apollinaris, biſhop of Hierapolis, wrote an 
apology for chriſtianity addreſſed to Marcus 
Antoninus, a treatiſe againſt the Gentiles, on 
truth, againſt the Jews, and againſt the Mon- 
taniſts F. 

Tatian was a great admirer of Juſtin Mar- 
tyr, but after his death he adopted ſome opi- 
nions of the Gnoſtics, which ſavoured-6f too 
great auſterity, enjoining abſtinence from ani- 
mal food, and alſo from marriage. His fol- 
lowers, called Encratites, are alſo ſaid to have 
had an averſion to the apoſtle Paul and his 
writings. Tatian wrote a harmony of the 
goſpels, and many other works, the titles of 
which are now loſt. All that we have of his 
works in his treatiſe agaihſt the Gentiles, and 
this was the moſt admired of all his writings. 

Muſanus, of whom we know nothing be- 
fides the name, wrote againſt the Encratites$; 
but the work is not now extant. = 


Euſeb. Hiſt. Lib. iv. Cap. 26. p. 199. 
F Ibid, Lib. iv. Cap. 27: P. 191. 
t Ibid. Lib. iv. Cap. 29. p. 193. 

H Ibid. Lib. iv. Cap. 28. p. 192. 8 
. Barde- 
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Bardeſanes, who wrote in the Syraic lan. 
guage, was the author of ſeveral works, all of 
which are now loſt. One againſt Marcion, 
another concerning fate, and a treatiſe relat. 
ing to perſecution. He had been at firſt 3 
follower of Valentinus, and according to 
Euſebius always retained ſomething of his 
ſentiments *. 

Irenzus, biſhop of Lions, was a diſciple of 
Polycarp, when he was very old, and alſo of 
Papias. We have in a Latin tranſlation, a 
large treatiſe of his againſt hereſy, with many 
fragments of the original Greek. It relates 
almoſt wholly to the Gnoſtics, though he 
occaſionally and very ſeverely animadverts on 
the Ebionites, or Jewiſh chriſtians, for not 
admitting any divinity in Chriſt. He alſo wrote 
ſeveral epiſtles, one to Blaſtus concerning 
ſchiſm, another to Florinus concerning mo- 
narchy, to prove that God 1s not the author 
of evil, and another to the ſame concerning 
the Ogdoad of Valentinus . 

Athenagoras, an Athenian and a philoſo- 
pher, is the author of an Apology for the 
Chriſtians, addreſſed to Marcus Aurelius and 
Commodus, and alſo of a Treatiſe on the Re- 


* Euſeb. Hiſt. Lib. iv. Cap. 30. p. 195+ 


+ Ibid. Lib. v. Cap. 20. p. 237. a 
ſurrection, 
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ſurrection, both now extant, though he is not 


mentioned by Euſebius or Jerom. 

Rhodon a native of Aſia, but educated at 
Rome under Tatian, wrote againſt the diſci- 
ples of Marcion, who were then divided into 
ſeyeral ſects. He alſo wrote a treatiſe on the 
work of the ſix days“. Jerom ſays, he alſo 
wrote againſt the Montaniſts, but in this he is 
thought to be miſtaken. Nothing is extant 
of his beſides ſome extracts preſerved in Eu- 
ſebius. 

To this liſt of writers I muſt add the un- 
known author of the preſent Sihl verſes, 
which were probably compoſed at different 
times, and the laſt additions to them allude to 
the emperor Marcus Aurelius. They are 
firſt quoted by Juſtin Martyr, and what is not 
a little extraordinary, they were received by 
him, and the chriſtian writers in general, as 


the genuine prophetic verſes, or oracles, of 


thoſe women who went by the name of Sbyls ; 


whereas nothing can be more evident hs 


that they are the work of ſome chriſtian, who, 
from ſome very wrong motive, endeavoured 


to avail himſelf of the credit they had ob- 
tained for the ſervice of chriſtianity, which 


ſtands in'no need of ſuch ſupports. 
* Euſeb, e Cap, 13. p. 225. 
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FEALOD- Iv; 


FROM THE REIGN OF COMMODUS, A. D. 
180, TO THAT OF DECIUS, A. D. 249. 


SECTION I. 
The general Hiſtory of this Period, 


OMMODUS, who had neither the under. 
/ ſtanding, nor the bigotry, of his father, 
did not intereſt himſelf in the affairs of the 
Chriſtians, any more than in thoſe of the 
empire in general, but abandoned himſelf to 
the moſt brutal pleaſures. In conſequence of 
this the chriſtian church in general had peace, 
and increaſed greatly, and many perſons of 
rank and fortune joined the chriſtians, We 
have, however, one example of a martyrdom 
in this reign at Rome, and there may have 
been many others, of which we have no 
account, in other parts of the empire. 
Apollonius, a Roman ſenator, a man of let- 


ters, and attached to the ſtudy of philoſophy, 
was 
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was accuſed by his own ſlave, a man of bad 
character, of being a chriſtian; and being 
brought before Perennis, the prefect of the 
prætorian guards, he was by him referred to 
the ſenate, of which he was a member. But 
though he there made an excelJent oration in 
defence of his faith, he was condemned to 
die; the law which ordained that a perſon 
confeſſing himſelf to be a chriſtian ſhould be 
put to death ſtill remaining in force. The 
acculer, however, was ſentenced to have his 
legs broken, having been guilty, as Euſebius 
| fays, of a capital crime *. 
Commodus reigned thirteen years, and af- 
ter him Severus eighteen, In the firſt years 


a of his reign the chriſtians continued to be un- 

4 moleſted, owing, it is ſaid, to the influence of 

0 a favourite ſlave. But afterwards, for what 

F particular reaſon does not appear, he allowed 

: the perſecution of the chriſtians to proceed ac- 

f cording to the ſtanding laws. By ſome this is 7 

70 accounted for in the following manner. Al- 4 
Hiſt. Lib. v. Cap. 21. p. 239. What this capital 3 

= offence was does not diſtinctly appear. Some Inter- 1 

0 preters ſay that by a law of M. Antoninus, it was a 1 


Capital crime to accuſe a perſon of being a chriſtian, 1 
uon at the ſame time it was death for any perſon 
wuntarily to declare himſelf one. But this is ſo in- 


ouſtent, that it is in the higheſt degree improbable. 
Vol. I. U binus, 
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binus, the competitor of Severus in the em. 
pire, being defeated by him near Lyons, that 
city was miſerably ſacked, and on this occa- 
ſion the chriſtians ſuffered extremely, after 
they had enjoyed a ſtate of repoſe of thirty 
years, from the dreadful perſecution men. 
tioned above. In this interval Irenzus had 
been made biſhop, and by his aſſiduity, the 
exemplary lives of the chriſtians, and eſpeci. 
ally their fortitude in bearing the perſecution, 
it is ſaid that almoſt all tne citizens were be- 
come chriſtians, If this was the caſe, and if 
they had taken the part of Albinus, it will 
not be thought extraordinary that Severus 
ſhould have been exaſperated againſt the chriſ. 
tians in general, This happened in the ſixth 
year of his reign. 

When, after this, Severus ſet out on his ex- 
pedition againſt Perſia, he left Plautian pre- 
fect of the city. This was a man who had been 
raiſed from a low beginning, and who made 
a, bad uſe of his power, eſpecially againſt the 
chriſtians. But the perſecution was general, 
and violent, from-the tenth year of Severus to 
his death. According to Spartian, Severus 
made laws to prevent the increaſe of the Jew: 
or chriſtians; and if he did nothing more than 
this, it would be evident that he bore them no 


goal 
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good will; and this would ſufficiently encou- 
rage thoſe who were diſpoſed to execute any 
of the ſtanding laws againſt them. 

Many chriſtians ſuffered for their religion 
in Africa in this reign. Rutilius, who had fled 
from place to place, and who had given mo- 
ney to ſome ſoldiers to connive at his eſcape, 
was at length apprehended, and though griev- 
ouſly tormented, and then burned alive, he 
hore the whole with great reſolution *. Ma- 
vilus was alſo condemned by the proconſul 

Scapula to be thrown to the wild beaſts . 
| This perſecution was particularly ſevere in 
Alexandria, and Egypt in general, where the 
martyrs bore torture and death with as much 
heroiſm as upon former occaſions. At this 
time Leonidas, the father of the famous Ori- 
gen was beheaded }. 

Origen, who was then very young, diſtin- 
oviſhed himſelf greatly by his zeal for chriſ- 
tianity, as well as his learning. He particu- 
larly exhorted all thoſe to whom he had ac- 
cls to bear their ſufferings with fortitude ; 
and ſeveral of thoſe to whom he was precep- 
tor behaved with the greateſt reſolution. Some 
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of them are particularly mentioned by Euſe. 
bius. The firſt of them was called Plutarch, 
and as Origen attended him to the laſt, he was 
in great danger of ſuffering himſelf. The ſe. 
cond was Serenus, who was burned, the third 
Heraclides, and the fourth Heron; both be. 
headed. The fifth, after bearing much tor: 
ture, was beheaded alſo. The ſixth was x 
woman, Herois, who was burned. The 
ſeventh, Baſilides, was beheaded. 

There is ſomething remarkable in the hiſtory 
of this Baſilides, as connected with that of an- 
other celebrated martyr, Potamizna. She was 
a woman diſtinguiſhed for her beauty and chaſ. 
tity, and who, after being much tortured, was 
burned, together with her mother Marcella; 
boiling pitch being poured over them from 
head to foot, which they bore with the greateſt 
conſtancy; Potamiæna had been threatened 
with proſtitution, but had been protected 
from the inſults of the mob by Baſilides, who 
was the ſoldier to whoſe cuſtody ſhe had been 
committed. She, ſeeing his humanity, ſaid 
ſhe would reward him after her death, by 
praying for his ſalvation. Being afterwards 
committed to cuſtody for not taking the mi- 
litary oath, becauſe it was an act of idolatry, 


and being aſked how he came to be n 
| g 


— 
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he ſaid that Potamiæna had appeared to him 
in a dream, and told him ſhe had obtained 
her requeſt, and that he would ſoon be taken 
to heaven . It is very poſſible, ſuch was the 
ſuperſtition of this age, that this woman 
might make ſuch a promiſe, it being no un- 


common thing ſo to do; and this might have 


ſo impreſſed the mind of this man, as to pro- 
duce his dream, without there being any thing 
miraculous in the caſe. 

Severus returning in triumph to Rome gave 
the ſoldiers who attended him crowns to 
wear upon their heads on that occaſion; but 
this being declined by one of them, who was 
a chriſtian, and who choſe to carry it in his 
hand, he was diſmiſſed from the ſervice, and 
committed to priſan for puniſhment. 'This 
conduct offended many of the chriſtians, who 
thought that the ſoldier had provoked the 
emperor unneceſſarily; but Tertullian wrote 
a treatiſe to defend his conduct, and of this 
lome account will be given hereafter. 

Caracalla, the ſon of Severus, who reigned 
ix years, from A. D. 211, to A. D. 217, was 
a monſter of wickedneſs and cruelty, but he 
[pared the chriſtians ; as alſo did Heliogaba- 
lus, a man of a ſimilar character. However, 

* Euſeb. Hiſt. Lib. vi. Cap. 5. p. 262. 
U 3 the 
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the laws againſt chriſtians being unrepealed, 
ſome governors of provinces took advantage 
of this circumſtance to harraſs them; and 
ſome think that it was under this emperor 
that Scapula, to whom Tertullian addreſſed 
an apology, exerciſed his ſeverities in Africa, 
Heliogabalus being a Syrian, and determined 
to give the god of his country (to whom he 
had been a prieſt) and the rites of his religion, 
a preference to all others, was the occaſion of 
many perſons giving their attention to the 
ſubject; in conſequence of which they were 
led to ſee the folly of all kinds of idolatry, 
and came to embrace chriſtianity. 

The reign of Alexander Severus, from A. D. 
222, to A. D. 235, was peculiarly favourable 
to the chriſtians, in conſequence of his mo- 
ther Mammæa, an excellent woman, openly 
protecting them, though it does not appear 
that ſhe was a chriſtian. Hearing of the 
fame of Origen, ſhe ſent for him when ſhe 
was at Antioch, and retained him with her 
ſome time *. But notwithſtanding the good 
diſpoſition of the emperor, ſeveral of the go- 
vernors of provinces continued to harraſs the 
chriſtians. Even Ulpian, the famous law- 
yer, is ſaid to have promoted the perſecution, 

*Euſeb. Hiſt. Lib. vi. C. 21. p. 286. 
But 
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But it is not at all extraordinary that, being a 
Pagan, he, as a lawyer, ſhould encourage the 
execution of the laws, and be deſirous of ſ 
porting the eſtabliſhed religion. 

That this emperor himſelf had a reſpect 
for Chriſt, is evident from his joining him; 
as well as Abraham, to Orpheus, and the 
emperors who had been deified, and perform- 
ing to them certain acts of religion in his pri- 
vate chapel “. 

Maximin, a man of ſavage manners, hav- 
ing ſucceeded to the empire on the death of 
of Alexander, was an enemy of the chriſtians, 
on account, it may be thought, of his prede= 
ceſſor having favoured them; but he only or- 
dered that their miniſters ſhould be put to 
death. Nor did the perſecution extend to all 
the provinces of the empire. It fell with the 
greateſt ſeverity on Pontus and Cappadocia, 
owing to the particular bigotry of the preſi- 
dents of thoſe provinces; but many of the 
chriſtians withdrew from them, and were ſafe; 

From the valuable letter of Firmilian to 


Cyprian it appears that the perſecutions in 


theſe provinces of Aſia Minor, aroſe from 
the popular opinion that the dreadful earth- 
quakes, with which they were then afflicted, 
Lampridii. Vita. Sec. 29. p. 340. 
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and in which whole cities were ſwallowed up, 
were owing to the chriſtians; and that it was 
greatly promoted by the violence of the pre. 
fect Seranianus *. 

Origen is thought to have been particularly 
aimed at by Maximin, but he eſcaped by con- 
cealing himſelf. At this time, however, he 
wrote his treatiſe on martyrdom, and addreſſed 
it to Ambrofius, one of his pupils, and alſo 
to Protoctetus, a preſbyter of the church of 
Czſarea, becauſe both of them had run great 
riſques in this perſecution, and had derived 
great honour from their behaviour in it. 
Maximin did not reign more than three 
years . 

We read of no perſecution of the chriſtians 
during the reign of Gordian, from A. D. 236, 
to A. D. 244, or in that of Philip, from A. D. 
244 to A. D. 249, with which I ſhall cloſe 
this period of my hiſtory. The latter of theſe 
emperors is ſuppoſed by Euſebius , buf 
without ſufficient ground, to have been a 
chriſtian$. 

* Cypriani, Opera. p. 222. 

+ Euſeb. Hiſt. Lib. vi. Cap. 28. p. 293. 


Euſeb. Hiſt. Lib. vi. Cap. 34- P. 298. 
8 For this I refer to Lardner s Teſtimonies, Vol. ii. 
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Thus we have ſeen that, in this long pe- 
riod, there was no ſevere or general perſecu- 
tion of the chriſtians of many years continu- 
ance, though it is probable that, during the 
whole of it, they ſuffered conſiderably in ſome 
particular provinces, owing to the bigotry of 
the preſidents, or the violence of the mob. 
However, both the times of peace and of per- 
ſecution were, in different ways, favourable 
to the growth of chriſtianity. Perſecution, 
beſides encreaſing the zeal of the chriſtians, 
preſerving the purity of their morals, and 
checking the violence with which their dif- 
ferences among themſelves would, no doubt, 
have otherwiſe been carried on, excited in un- 
believers a deſire to know the grounds of that 
faith which produced ſuch wonderful effects ; 
and as Tertullian obſerves, the uſual effect of 
inquiry was conviction. On the other hand, 
when times of peace and ſecurity returned, the 
chriſtians, with a fervour of zeal acquired in 
perſecution, were molt aſſiduous in ſpreading 
their faith. They had felt the value and the 
power of it themſelves ; and their benevo- 
lence, joined with a natural deſire to ſtrength- 
en their party, made them deſirous of extend- 
ing the bleſſings of it to others. 
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SECTION: 
Of the Sufferings of Perpetua and Felicitat, 
with thoſe of their compantons, 


& orig martyrdom of Perpetua and Felici- 
tas, with that of their companions, in 
the reign of Severus, is ſo peculiarly intereſt. 
ing, that I have reſerved the account of it for 
a ſeparate ſection. The writer of this piece 
is unknown, but it bears unqueſtionable marks 
of antiquity, and appears to have been taken 
in part from the notes of Perpetua herſelf, 
It will farther ſerve to give us a clear idea of 
the manner in which theſe ancient perſecu- 
tions were generally conducted. The caſe of 
Perpetua is juſt mentioned by Auſtin*. The 
ſcene of the tranſaction was ſome place in 
Africa, probably Carthage. 

On this occaſion there were apprehended 
three young men of the claſs of catechumens, 
viz. Saturninus, Secundulus; and Revocatus, 
with Felicitas his fellow ſlave, and together 
with them Ubia Perpetua, a widow of about 
twenty-two years of age, of a good family, 


* De Anima, Cap. 55. Opera, Vol. vii. p. 304- 
all 
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and well educated, who had a father and mo- 
ther living, two brothers (one of them a ca- 
techumen) and an infant at the breaſt. 

As ſoon as Perpetua was informed againſt, 
her father (who alone of all the family conti- 
nued a heathen) uſed every method of per- 
ſuaſion, and even force, to induce her to de- 
ſiſt from her purpoſe of ſuffering martyrdom, 
ſo that, ſhe ſaid, ſhe was glad when he left 
her; and in this interval ſhe and the reſt were 
baptized. Some days after this they were all 
Wk into priſon, and the treatment ſhe met 
with there affected her at firſt very much; as 
the darkneſs of the place, the great heat occa- 
ſioned by. the number of priſoners, the rude- 
neſs of the ſoldiers, and eſpecially her anxiery 
about her child. Two deacons, however, 


Tertius and Pomponius, who miniſtered to 


their wants, procured, by money, the removal 
of all of them into a more airy part of the 
priſon, where Perpetua gave ſuck to her child, 
which was ready to die for want of it. 

In this ſituation Perpetua comforted her 
mother, and encouraged her brother, intruſt- 
ing to him the care of her ſon, and was as 
happy, ſhe ſaid, as if ſhe had been in a 


palace, Here ſhe had a remarkable dream, 


lam which ſhe concluded that ſhe ſhould 
I certainly 
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certainly ſuffer, but by which ſhe was, not. 
withſtanding, greatly encouraged jn her reſo. 
lution. | 

A few days after this there was a report 
that theſe chriſtian priſoners would ſoon be 
called before the governor, and then her fa. 
ther, in great grief, came to her, intreating 
her to have compaſſion on his grey hairs, and 
on her mother, brothers, and child, which, 
he ſaid, could not ſurvive her. 'Fhis he did, 
kiſſing her hands, and throwing himſelf at her 
feet, which ſhewing more affection than he 
had diſcovered before, gave her great concern. 
| Beſides, he was the only relation ſhe had who 
would not, in reality, think themſelves ho- 
noured by her conduct; but ſhe only anſwered, 
that ſhe was at the diſpoſal of God, and not 
at her own. 

The next day, while they were at dinner, 
they were ſuddenly called to an audience in 
the public forum, where a prodigious croud 
was aſſembled. There all the company con- 
felled that they were chriſtians ; but before 
Perpetua had an opportunity of doing it in 
the cuſtomary form, her father preſented him- 
ſelf, holding her child in his arms, and beg- 
ging that ſhe would have com paſſion upon 


him. Alſo Hilarianus the procurator (who 
4 then 
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then acted in the place of the deceaſed pro- 
conſul) joined him in his entreaties, and de- 
ſired her to think of her aged father, and her 
own child, and to ſacrifice for the ſafety of 
the emperor. But ſhe only anſwered'that ſhe 
was a chriſtian, and could not do it. 

After this the father was ordered to deſiſt, 


and as he retired unwillingly, one of the lictors 


truck him with a rod, which affected her, ſhe 
ſaid, as if ſhe had been ſtruck herſelf. Then, 


having all made their confeſſion, they were 


ſentenced to be thrown to the wild beaſts, not- 
withſtanding which, they returned with great 
joy to the priſon. Thence ſhe ſent Pompo- 
nius the deacon to requeſt that her child might 
be ſent to her as uſual, to be ſuckled ; but this 
favour was then refuſed. However, ſhe bore 
the cruel diſappointment better than ſhe could 
have expetted. . . 

After a few days, Pudens the jailer boing 
diſpoſed to favour them, allowed their friends 


to come to fee them; and when the time of 


exhibition drew near, Perpetua's father came 


again; when he threw himſelf upon the 


ground, tore his beard, and did and ſaid every 
thing that could have a tendency to move her; 
but all had no other effect than to fill her with 
pity for him. 

Our 
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Our author now proceeds to give an account 
of ſome of the other priſoners ; and the caſe of 
Felicitas is almoſt as intereſting as that of Per. 
petua. Being eight months gone with child, 
ſhe was much concerned leſt her execution 
ſhould be put off till another time, and that- 
then ſhe ſhould die in the company of 
ordinary malefators. The idea of going 
without her affected alſo her fellow- pri ſoners. 
But three days before the exhibition ſhe was 
delivered; and being in great pain, thoſe who 
attended her aſked her how ſhe ſhould be able 
to bear what ſhe would ſuffer when ſhe was 
_ expoſed to the wild beaſts, when ſhe was ſo 

much affected with the pains of child- birth. 
She replied that, in this caſe, ſhe was left to 
herſelf, but, that in her other ſufferings ſhe 
ſhould have another to ſupport her, even him 
for whom ſhe ſuffered. Being delivered of 
a daughter, a ſiſter of her's undertook to bring 
it up. Secundulus died in priſon ; but they 
had been joined by another of their friends 
called Saturus, who after they were appre- 
hended, had voluntarily ſurrendered himſelf. 

The day before the exhibition they all join- 
ed in a love feaſt, with their chriſtian friends 
who were permitted to viſit them, in the pre- 
ſence of many ſtrangers, whom curioſity had 

brought 
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brought to the place. To theſe the priſoners 
expreſſed great joy in the idea of their ap- 
proaching ſufferings, and endeavoured: to en- 
gage their attention. Saturus particularly 
bade them obſerve their countenances, that 
they might know them all again the next day. 
From this extraordinary ſpectacle theſe ſtrang- 
ers retired with marks of aſtoniſhment, and 
many of them afterwards became converts. 
When the day of exhibition was come, they 
all went from the priſon with erect and cheer- 
ful countenances, trembling, our author ſays, 
with joy rather than with fear. Perpetua eſ- 
pecially walked in ſuch a manner as ſtruck 
the ſpectators with particular reſpect ; and 
Felicitas rejoiced that, being delivered of her 
child, ſhe could accompany her friends to this 
glorious combat. When they were arrived 
at the gate of the amphitheatre, the officers, 
according to cuſtom, began to clothe the men 
in the dreſſes of the prieſts of Saturn, and the 
women in thoſe of the prieſteſſes of Ceres. 
But when they remonſtrated againſt the in- 
juſtice of being compelled by foree to do that, 
for refuſing which they were willing to die, 


the tribune gave them leave to ſuffer in their 
own habits, | | 
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Our author now proceeds to give an account 
of ſome of the other priſoners ; and the caſe of 
Felicitas is almoſt as intereſting as that of Per. 
petua. Being eight months gone with child, 
ſhe was much concerned leſt her execution 
| ſhould be put off till another time, and that 
then ſhe ſhould die in the company of 
ordinary malefactors. The idea of going 
without her affected alſo. her fellow- pri ſoners. 
But three days before the exhibition ſhe was 
delivered ;' and being in great pain; thoſe who 
attended her aſked her how ſhe ſhould be able 
to bear what ſhe would ſuffer when ſhe was 
expoſed to the wild beaſts, when ſhe was ſo 
much affected with the: pains of child-birth, 
She replied that, in this caſe, ſhe was left to 
herſelf, but that in her other ſufferings ſhe 
ſhould have another to ſupport her, even him 
for whom ſhe ſuffered. Being delivered of 
a daughter, a ſiſter of her's undertook to bring 
it up. Secundulus died in priſon ; but they 
had been joined by another of their friends 
called Saturus, who after they were appre- 
hended, had voluntarily ſurrendered himſelf. 

The day before the exhibition they all join- 
ed in a love feaſt, with their chriſtian friends 
who were permitted to viſit them, in the pre- 
ſence of many ſtrangers, whom curioſity had 
brought 
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brought to the place. To theſe the priſoners 
expreſſed great joy in the idea of their ap- 
proaching ſufferings, and endeavoured to en- 
gage their attention. Saturus particularly 
bade them obſerve their countenances, that 
they might know them all again the next day. 
From this extraordinary ſpectacle theſe ſtrang- 
ers retired with marks of aſtoniſhment, and 
many of them afterwards became converts. 
When the day of exhibition was come, they 
all went from the priſon with erect and cheer- 
ful countenances, trembling, our author ſays, 
with joy rather than with fear. Perpetua eſ- 
pecially walked in ſuch a manner as ſtruck 
the ſpectators with particular reſpect ; and 
Felicitas rejoiced that, being delivered of her 
child, ſhe could accompany her friends to this 
glorious combat. When they were arrived 
at the gate of the amphitheatre, the officers, 
according to cuſtom, began to clothe the men 
in the dreſſes of the prieſts of Saturn, and the 
women in thoſe of the prieſteſſes of Ceres. 
But when they remonſtrated againſt the in- 
juſtice of being compelled by force to do that, 
for refuſing which they were willing to die, 


the tribune gave them leave to ſuffer in their 
own habits. . 
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They then entered the amphitheatre ; when 

Perpetua advanced finging hymns, and Re. 
vocatus, Saturninus, and Saturus, ſolemnly 
warned the people as they went along. 
When they came in view of Hilarianus the 
propretor, they ſaid, ** You judge us, but 
„God will judge you.” This fo provoked 
the populace, . that, at their requeſt, all the 
three were ſcourged. But in this they re- 
joiced, as having the honour to ſhare in one 
part of the ſufferings of their Saviour. 

When the beaſts were let looſe, Saturninus, 
according to a with which he had previouſly 
expreſſed, died by the attack of ſeveral of 
them ruſhing upon him at the ſame time; 
and Revocatus was killed by a leopard and a 
bear. Saturus was firſt expoſed to a wild 
boar; but while the officer who attended was 
gored by him, ſo that he died the next day, he 
was only dragged about, and not materially 
hurt. Alſo a bear {which was an animal that 
he particularly dreaded) to which he was next 
__ expoſed, would net go out of his den to med- 
dle with him. But at the end of the exhi- 
bition he was thrown in the way of a leopard; 
and fo much blood guſhed out at one of his 
bites, that the ſpectators ridiculed him, as 
being baptized with blood, However, not 

being 
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being quite killed, he had the preſence of 
mind, when the animal was withdrawn, to 
ſpeak to Pudens the gaoler, deſiring him to 
be mindful of his faith, and not to be diſ- 
heartened, but encouraged, by his ſufferings. 
He even took a ring from his finger, and di p- 
ping it in one of his wounds, gave it him as a 
pledge. | 

Perpetua and Felicitas were firſt incloſed in 
nets, and then expoſed to a wild cow. But 
this ſight ſtruck the ſpectators with horror, 
as the former was a delicate woman, and the 
breaſts of the latter were ſtreaming with milk 
after her delivery. They were therefore re- 
called, and expoſed in a common looſe dreſs. 
Perpetua was firſt toſſed by the beaſt, and 
being thrown down, ſhe had the attention to 
compoſe her dreſs as ſhe lay on the ground. 
Then riſing, and ſeeing Felicitas much more 
torn than herſelf, ſhe gave her her hand, and 
aſiſted her to riſe; and for ſome time they both 
ſtood together, near the gate of the amphi- 
theatre. Thither Perpetua ſent for her bro- 
ther, who was a catechumen, and exhorted 
him to continue firm in the faith, to love his 
kllow-chriſtians, and not to be diſcouraged 
by her ſufferings. | 

Being all in a mangled condition, they were 
laken to the uſual place of execution, to be 
Vox. I. X diſ- 
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diſpatched with a {ſword ; but the populace 
requeſting that they ſhould be removed to 
another place, where the execution might 
be ſeen to more advantage, they got up of 
their own accord to go thither. Then, hav. 
ing kiſſed one another, they quietly reſigned 
themfelves to their fate. In walking, Saty- 
rus had ſupported Perpetua, and he expired 
the firſt. She was obferved to direct a young 
and ignorant ſoldier, who was appointed to 
be her executioner, in what manner he ſhould 
perform his office. 


SECTION III. 
Of the Controverſy | concerning Eafler. 


NOMPARED with the ſcenes which! 
\ ſhall be obliged to bring before my read- 
ers in ſome ſubſequent periods of this hiſtory, i 
the controverſies among chriſtians within this 
period were few, and conducted with great 
moderation; though, on one occaſion, and 
that indeed a very {light one, we have a la- 
mentable inſtance of unjuſtifiable violence in J 
0 one chriſtian biſhop. "i 


I The ; 
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The only feſtival that we find any mention 
of in the ſcriptures (if, indeed, that was con- 
ſidered as a fe/trval in the earlieſt times) was 
the Lord's day, obſerved in commemoration : 
of our Saviour's reſurrection, and which the 
Gentile chriſtians obſerved for the purpoſe of 
their aſſemblies for public worſhip, as the 
Jews did their ſabbath, It is evident, how- 
ever, that very ſoon after, if not before, the 
death of the apoſtles, for the ſame reaſon 
that the chriſtians had obſerved a weekly 
commemoration of the refurrection, they fell 
into the cuſtom of holding a greater annual 
one. This was certainly natural; and except 
that one obſervance leads to others, and this 
without end {ſo that it is beſt upon the whole 
to keep to fome definite rule, as that-of the 
ſcriptures) they who introduced and followed 
this practice of obſerving Eaſter: cannot be 
blamed. 5 | 
Very ſoon, however, chriſtians in different 
places fell into a cuſtom of obſerving Eaſter 
on different days, ſome in the Eaſt on the day 
of the Jewiſh paſſover, or the fourteenth of 
the month Niſan, on whatever day of the 
week it might happen to be ; and thoſe in the 
Weſt on the Sunday following it, becauſe it 
X 2 was 
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was on a Sunday that Chriſt roſe from the 
dead. It had alſo been the cuſtom to ſet apart 
ſome time for the purpoſe of hing before 
this great feſtival, in commemoration of the 
ſufferings and crucifixion of Chriſt, which 
had preceded his reſurrection. 

Unhappily, it was, from very early times, 
thought highly expedient, in order to pre. 
ſerve the unity of the church, that the opinions 
and practices of all chriſtians ſhould be the 
ſame ; and therefore when this difference came 
to be noticed, endeavours were uſed to pro- 
mote an uniformity with reſpect to it. With 
this view Polycarp, who, according to Ire- 
nzus, had been uſed to obſerve the fourteenth 
day of the month, together with the apoſtle 
John, whoſe diſciple he had been, made a 
journey to Rome, on purpoſe to confer with 
Anicetus on the ſubject. In this conference 
each of theſe biſhops maintained his own 
opinion, and, notwithſtanding what was al- 
leged by the other, determined to adhere to 
his former practice ; but they agreed that ſuch 
a difference as this ſhould not break the com- 
munion between the different parts of the 
church of Chriſt; and to ſhew his charity, 


Anicetus deſired Polycarp to officiate for him 
at 
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at the celebration of the Lord's ſupper, which 
he did, and they parted with mutual good- 
will. 

In this ſtate things continued till the reign 
of Commodus, when, ſuperſtition encreaſing, 
more ſtreſs was laid upon ritual obſervances 
than in former times; and a ſeaſon of peace 
giving the chriſtians more leiſure to attend 
to the differences among themſelves, more 
offence was taken by chriſtian ſocieties at 
practices which differed from their own. 
To heal theſe differences, ſynods, or councils, 
were held both in the Eaſt and in the Weſt. 
Thoſe which decided in favour of celebrating 
Eaſter on Sunday were the following: two 
in Paleſtine, in one of which Theophilus, 
biſhop of Ceſarea, and in the other Narciſſus, 
biſhop of Jeruſalem, preſided ; one in Pon- 
tus, in which Palma, an old biſhop, preſided ; 
one of the churches of Oſdroene, and its 
neighbourhood ; one in Rome, where Victor 
preſided; and another of the churches in 
Gaul, in which Irenzus preſided ; Bacchyllus 
alſo, biſhop of Conon, publiſhed a letter in 
favour of this deciſion. 

But the biſhops of Aſia proper, in a ſynod 
which was convened on this occaſion, decided 
in favour of the fourteenth day of the month; 
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-and Polycrates, who had preſided in it, wrote 
a letter in the name of his brethren, to Victor 
biſhop of Rome, in which he gave him their 
reaſons for adhering to the cuſtom of their 
anceſtors, derived from the apoſtle John ; 
adding that, notwithſtanding the general de- 
ciſion in favour of a different practice, they 
thought it their duty to obey God rather than 

man. | 
Victor, who was a man of a violent temper, 
on receiving this letter, would have declared, 
by a ſolemn ſentence, all the biſhops of Afia 
eut off from the communion of the catholic 
church, and of courſe declared heretics. But 
this violence was far from being agreeable to 
| thoſe biſhops who held theſame opinion with 
himſelf; and among them Irenæus wrote an 
excellent letter upon the ſubject, expoſtulat- 
ing with him on the unreaſonableneſs of 
breaking the communion of the chriſtian 
church for ſuch a trifle as this ; alleging that 
there were other differences among them as 
great as this, but yet ſuch as might be allowed 
without any breach of chriſtian friendſhip. 
They differed, he ſaid, about the preceding 
aft, as well as about the day of the feaſt; | 
ſome faſting one day, others two, and others 
more; and ſome juſt forty hours (for that is 1 | 
molt } 
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moſt probable ſenſe of the paſſage) differences 
which aroſe in the time of their anceſtors; and 
he concludes with the account of the friendly 
conference between Polycarp and Anicetus 
upon the ſubje&. Irenæus wrote alſo to 
other biſhops as well as to Victor, to the ſame 
purpoſe, 

This controverſy ended for the preſent, as 
moſt others have done, each party, for a time, 
being confirmed in his own opinion and prac- 
tice. At the council of Nice we ſhall find the 
preſent rule for obſerving Eaſter-day on the 
Sunday made abfolute, with reſpect to all the 
chriſtian world *. 


SECTION IV. 
Of the Gnaſtics within this Period. 
HE moſt conſiderable of the Gnoſtics 
within this period were the Marcionites, 
who were much divided among themſelves. 


Rhodon, the diſciple of Tatian, gives an ac- 
count of a conference which he had with a 


* Euſeb, Hiſt, Lib. vi. Cap. 23, 24. p. 241, &c. 
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Marcionite of the name of Apelles, whom he 
acknowledges to have been very reſpectable, 
both for his years, and his virtue. He owned 
one principle of all things, whereas Marcion 
and ſome others held that there were two 
original principles, and ſome ſaid there were 
three. He ſaid, however, that the prophets 


were inſpired by an evil being. 


According to Rhodon, Apelles was not a 
very zealous Gnoſtic; for he held that every 


perſon ſhould continue in the faith in which 


he was educated, and that the catholics might 
be ſaved, if they had good works. He alſo 
acknowledged that, though he was a believer 
in one principle, and could not reſiſt the con- 
viction of there being no more than one, he 
was not able to prove this by ſtrict demon- 
ſtration. For this Rhodon derided him; and 
yet they who believe in the unity of God on 
the principles of the light of nature only, are 
not able to advance any thing more in favour 
of it, than Rhodon might have done for his 
one principle, which was, in reality, the ſame 


thing *. 


- 
. 
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S&8C.T4iQON:Y, 


Of the Unitarians within this Period. 


USEBIUS introduces an article relat- 
ing to the Ebionites under the reign 


of Trajan, which will equally apply to this 


period. In this chapter he ſhews himſelf 
moſt violently hoſtile ro them, on account of 
all of them holding the doctrine of the ſimple 
humanity of Chriſt, though ſome of them 
admitted his miraculous conception. None 
of them, he ſays, would admit that he was 
the Jago, or the wiſdom of the Father. The 
appellation of Ebronztes, which ſignifies poor, 
he ſays, they got from their mean opinion 
concerning Chriſt ; but it 1s much more pro- 
bable that it was a name impoſed upon them 
by the unbelieving Jews, either on account of 
the poverty of the greater part of them, or 
from the contempt in which they held them. 
„An evil demon,” he ſays, ©** has drawn 
them aſide thus far from the faith, though 


*altogether. They were,” he ſays, rigid 
© obſervers of the law of Moſes, they rejected 
".** The 
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the epiſtles of Paul, calling him a deſerter 
of the law, they made uſe of the goſpel 

* according to the Hebrews only, and oh. 
* ſerved both their own ſabbath and the chriſ. 
tian Lord's-day *.“ 

In this period Euſebius gives an account of 
a perſon who, in the reign of Severus, wrote 
4 inf. the hereſy, as he calls it, of Artemon, 
who lived in the reign of Commodus, A.D. 
185. In this treatiſe, which is ſuppoſed to 
have been written by Caius, a preſbyter of 
Rome, and to have been called Ehe little Laby- 
rinth, the opinion of the fimple humanity of 
Chriſt was cenſured as novel, though the 
writer of it ſays, that they who held it main- 
tained that it was the oldeſt doctrine of all, 
even that of the apoſtles themſelves, and that 
it continued to be the prevailing opinion till 
the time of Victor, about A. D. 190, but that 
in the time of his ſucceſſor, Zephyrinus, it 
began to be corrupted. 

It is ſomething remarkable that we have no 
account of any treatiſe written againſt the uni- 
tarian doctrine before this, which was about 
twenty years after Artemon, from which cir- 
cumſtance it may be clearly inferred, that till 
this time this doctrine had not given much 


* Eufeb. Hiſt. Lib. iii. Cap. 27. p. 122. 
| offence 3 | 
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offence ; and yet that it had exiſted before, and 
was even generally prevalent, is undeniable. 
It was ſo well known to have been ſo in the 
time of the ancient chriſtian writers, that, in 
order to account for it, they unanimouſly ac- 
knowledged that the doctrines of the pre- exiſt- 
ence and divinity 'of Chriſt, had not been 
taught with clearneſs and effect by the apoſ- 
tles, and other early preachers of the goſpel, 
leſt it ſhould ſtagger their hearers, and eſpe- 
cially thoſe of the Jewiſh nation; and the apoſ- 
tle John they ſaid was the firſt who clearly 
explained it, in the firſt verſes of his goſpel; 
which, according to them, was publiſhed al- 
moſt twenty years after the deſtruction of Je- 
ruſalem. And yet there is no evidence of any 


change being produced in the opinion of the 


chriſtian world by this goſpel, no account of 
any other writings of that period to enforce 
the new doctrine of John, and nothing writ- 
ten in oppoſition to it ; fo that it is very evi- 
dent that no ſuch doctrine was at that time 
underſtood to be publiſhed by him, and there- 
fore the hypotheſis of theſe chriſtian fathers 
is deſtitute of all probability. The fact, how- 
ever, which they acknowledge, of the uni- 
veriality of unitarianiſm at the time of the 
publi- 
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publication of John's goſpel muſt remain un. 
deniable. 

What the unitarians of this age alleged 
was highly probable. Juſtin Martyr pub— 
liſhed the doctrine of the pre-exiſtence of 
Chriſt, as the logos of the father, about A. D. 
149; and between that time and that of this 
writer about ſeventy years had elapſed, ſo that 
it is probable that the majority of the learned 
biſhops might now have adopted it, but not 
much before; and it was ſtill reprobated with 
great indignation by the majority of the com- 
mon people, whojuſtly thought thatitinfringed 
upon the great doctrine of the monarchy, or ſole 
divinity of God the Father. This is ſo evident 
from a paſlage of Tertullian, a writer within 
the period of which I am treating, and who 
was himſelf a trinitarian (ſo that his acknow- 
ledgment muſt have been made with reluc- 
tance) that I ſhall recite the paſſage. ** The 
„ fimple,” he ſays*, ** the ignorant, and un- 
learned, who are always the greater part off 
* the body of chriſtians; ſince the rule of 
„ faith” [the apoſtles creed] transfers the 
* worſhip of many gods to the one true God; 
not underſtanding that the unity of God is 


* Ad Praxeam, Sec. 3. p. 502. Gs 
| 0 
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to be maintained with the æconomy, dread 
« [expaveſeunt] this economy ; imagining that 
this number and diſpoſition of a trinity, is 
% diviſion of the unity. They therefore 
„will have it that we are worſhippers of 


„two, and even of three gods, but that 


they are the worſhippers of one God 
only. We, they ſay, hold the monarchy. 
„Even the Latins, and the moſt ignorant 
„among them, have learned to baul out 
„for the monarchy, as if they underſtood 
that Greek word; and the Greeks them- 
* ſelves will not underſtand the ceconomy.” 
This is the language of ſtrong feeling and 


complaint, and gives us the cleareſt idea of the 


Rate of this opinion in the period of which I 
am now treating; clearly proving that unita- 
riaaniſm was the doctrine of the common peo- 
ple, and that many of the learned were much 


diſpleaſed at it. 


Euſebius, to prove that the unitarian doc- 
trine was not ſo ancient as the unitarians 
themſelves pretended, alleges the writings of 
ancient chriſtians, but among theſe he men- 
tions none older than Juſtin Martyr. He vin- 
dicates Victor from the charge of holding the 
unitarian doctrine, on account of his having 
excommunicated Theodotus, who profeſſed 

4 | it. 
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it. But in my Hiſtory of early Opinions cop. 
cerning Chrift*. | have thewn that it is far 
from being evident that Theodotus was ex. 
_ communicated as an unitarian, efpecially as 
it is aſſerted by the writer of the appendix to 
Tertullian's treatiſe, De Præſcriptione, that 
Victor was a favourer of the unitarian doc. 
trine, as the unitarians themſelves aſſerted. 
With reſpect to this writer againſt the uni. 
tarians, viz. Caius, who aſſerted the novelty 
of their opinion, what Euſebius fays concern- 
ing him will not add to his credit with men of 
ſenſe. He fays that one Natalis was hired for a 
certain ſtipend, by two unitarians, diſciplesof 
Theodotus, to be a biſhop to their church, 
that after this he was often reproved by Chriſt 
in a dream; but neglecting this admonition, 
from his love of honour and gain, he was 
grievoully beaten and wounded by angels, a 
whole night through; that riſing early in the 
morning he went in ſackcloth: and aſhes, and 
with tears, to Zephyrinus, throwing himſelf 
at his feet, and at thoſe of the laity, ſo as to 
move the whole church to compaſſion. By 
theſe marks of contrition, and ſhewing his 
wounds, he was, though: with difficulty, re- 
ſtored to the communion of the church. A 


| % Vol. 111. P-. 303. fact 
| a 
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ſact like this, ſays the writer, would have 
brought the Sodomites to repentance. 

This writer then proceeds to charge the uni- 
tarians with not troubling themſelves about 
the doctrine of the ſcriptures; but with having 
recourſe to ſyllogiſms, and geometry, buſying 
themſelves about terreſtrial things, ignorant 
of him who comes from heaven. Some of 
them, he ſays, ſtudy Euclid's geometry, 


Ariſtotle, Theophraſtus, and Galen. He adds, 


that they adulterate theſariptures, and publiſh 
copies of them different from one another, that 
they either deny the inſpiration of the ſori p- 
tures, and are therefore infidels, or pretend to 
be wiſer than the holy Spirit, and therefore 
are poſſeſſed by demons. Some of them, 
however, he allows, did not adulterate the 
ſcriptures, but he fays, they rejected the hw. 
and the prophets all together; and for the fake 
of a lawleſs and atheiſtical doctrine, on the 
pretence of grace, they rolled down into the 
deepeſt gulph of perdition*®. What credit 
can be given to a man who can rail in this 
manner, or to the hiſtorian who can quote 
ſuch things with approbatione Haneſt and 
worthy as Euſebius might be in other re- 
ſpects, we muſt, after this, pronounce him 
Euſeb. Hiſt, Lib. v. Cap. 28. p. 231. 
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to be a man not to be truſted when he writes 
concerning unitarians. 

In this period Euſebius gives an account 
of another unitarian, viz. Beryllus, biſhop of 
Boſtra, in Arabia, who flouriſhed A. D. 230, 
He is ſaid to have maintained that the diyi. 
nity in Chriſt was not his own, but his Fa. 
ther's. A ſynod was called upon the ſub. 
ject, in which Origen is ſaid'to have con- 
vinced him of his error. The acts of this - 
ſynod were extant in the time of Euſebius, 
with the queſtions propoſed by Origen, and 
all that paſſed on the occaſion *. It is 
much to be wiſhed that they were extant 
now. ] F327 

At the ſame time, ſays Euſebius, ſome 
chriſtians in Arabia held the doctrine of the 
foul dying with the body, and riſing together 
with it at the reſurrect ion; that a ſynod was 
called on this account alſo, and that Origen, 
attending again, induced thoſe who held that 
opinion to abandon it +. Theſe are marks of 
primitive chriſtianity, unadulterated by that 
heathen philoſophy to which Origen was 
unhappily too much attached. It is not, 
however, to be wondered at, if his ingenuity 

* Euſeb. Hiſt. Lib. vi. Cap. 33. p. 297. 
+ Ibid. Lib. A. Cup. oY = wel i 
an 
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and eloquence ſhould puzzle _ ſilence plain 
en. 

1 o this Euſebius ſubjoins an account of the 
hereſy of the Elceſaites, which, he ſays, was 
extinguiſhed almoſt as ſoon as it aroſe. They 
ſeem upon the whole to have been Jewiſh 
Gnoſtics, but the account of them is very 
imperfect and obſcure #, 


SECTION V. 
0} the Growth of Superſtition within this Period. 
Y the writings of Tertullian we are able 


B to point out the great progreſs which 
ſuperſtition had made among chriſtians in this 
early period, eſpecially with reſpe& to bap- 
tiſm and the Lord's ſupper z the applica- 
tion of the elements of them being conſidered 
not merely as expreſſive of ſentiments of the 
heart, but as being themſelves of a ſacred na- 
ture, and having a real purifying virtue, ſuch 
as was aſcribed to ſimilar things in the reli- 
gion of the heathens. Chriſtians alſo conſi- 


»Euſeb. Hiſt, Lib. vi. Cap. 38. p. 300. 
Vor. I. V dered 
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dered the Lord's-day with a kind of reſpe& 


which cannot be pronounced free from ſuper- 
ſtition, and the uſe which they made of the 
ſign of the croſs is certainly deſerving of the 
ſame cenſure. As the paſſage is remarkable 
and inſtructive, I ſhall give it entire from that 
treatiſe of his in which he defended the con- 
duct of the ſoldier who refuſed to wear a 
crown in a triumphal proceſſion, as mentioned 
above. His object is to ſhew that many prac. 
tices are ſufficiently authorized by tradition, 
without the authority of ſcripture. 
„ Beginning with baptiſm; he ſays, Before 

* we go to the water, we declare in the 

6s „ Ehvirch, before the biſhop, that we renounce 
* thedevil, his pomp, and his miniſters. We 

* are then dipped' three times, ſaying more 

* Ae our Lord in the goſpel preſcribed. We 
* then taſte of milk and honey, and from that 
day abſtain from our uſual waſhings a whole | 
„ week. We take the ſacrament of the Lord's 

** ſupper, both at the uſual time of eating, 
<« and alſo in thoſe aſſemblies which are held 
before day-break, nor do we take the ele- 
ments from any other hands than thoſe of 
the clergy. We annually make oblations 
for the dead, as in commemoration of the 


day of their proper birth“ {meaning their 
mar- 
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martyrdom]. ** We think it wrong to faſt, 
* or to kneel on the Lord's day, or in all the 
© interval from Eaſter to Pentecoſt. We are 
anxious leſt any part of the ſacramental 
* bread or wine fall to the ground. We ſign 
* ourſelves with the ſign of the croſs in the 
* forehead, whenever We go from home or 
return, when we put on; our clothes or our 
* ſhoes, when we go to the bath, or fit down 
to meat, when we light our candles, when we 
„lie down, and when we ſit.” For all theſe 
obſeryances, he ſays, we have no rule beſides 
tradition“. It was, indeed, a great deal that 
chriſtians had learned of this new maſter in ſo 
ſhort a time. We ſhall ſee, however, that 


they took many other leſſons of the ſame kind 
afterwards. 


De Corona, SeR. iii. p: 101. 
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SECTION VII. 
Of the Writers within this Period. 


Y the writers of any period it will be eaſy 
to form an idea of the ſubjects which 
engaged the attention of mankind in the 
courſe of it. I ſhall therefore always cloſe 
the account of every conſiderable diviſion of 
this hiſtory with a brief account of them; and 
while Euſebius is my principal guide, I ſhall 
adhere pretty nearly to the order in which he 
| Places them. 
Apollonius, who was forty years old when 
Montanus publiſhed his prophecies, wrote 
againſt him, and his celebrated followers, 
Priſcilla and Maximilla. He was replied to 
by Tertullian®. | 
Theophilus, biſhop of Cæſarea, wrote a 
ſynodical epiſtle againſt thoſe who celebrated 
Eaſter at the ſame time with the Jews . On 
the ſame ſubje& Bacchyllus, biſhop of Co- 
rinth, wrote an elegant treatiſe, in the name 
of all the biſhops of AchaiaF. Polycrates, 


* Lib. V. Cap. 18. p P · 2 35 Om Catalogus. Cap- 5 Ts 
+ Ibid, Cap. 54 T mid. Cap. 99* Diſh 
hop 
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biſhop of Epheſus, wrote in defence of the 
Tewiſh time of celebrating Eaſter, againſt 
Victor, biſhop of Rome, who alfo had writ- 
ten on the ſame ſubject *. 

Pantznus was a Sicilian, who had been a 
Stoic philoſopher. He'prefided over the ſchool 
of Alexandria, which had been longeſtabliſhed 
for inſtruction in ſacred literature, and was 
kept up till the time of Euſebius. But he 
quitted this ſchool to go on a miſſion to preach 
the goſpel in India, where he found the diſ- 
ciples of the apoſtle Bartholomew, as was 
mentioned before. Returning from this miſ- 
ſion, he reſumed his care of the Alexandrian 
ſchool, and wrote ſome commentaries on the 
{criptures, which are now loſt +. | 
Clemens of Alexandria was educated under 
Pantænus, and ſucceeded him in his ſchool. 
He wrote a mifcellaneous work, called $:r0- 
mata, in which he treats of the true principles 
of knowledge, and which contains many 
things againſt the Gnoſtics. But when he 
wrote his In/titutions, a work now loſt, but of 
which an account is preſerved by Photius, he 
muſt have been a Gnoſtic himſelf, as it con- 
tains many Gnoſtic opinions. He alſo wrote 


erom Catalogus, Cap. 45+ 56. 
taſk, Hiſt, Lib. ve ap. 155 P. 223. 


Y 3 againſt 
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againſt the errors of the Jews, a treatiſe on 
Eaſter, and ſome other moral tracts, which 
are now loſt. But beſides his Stromata, we 
have his exhortation to the Gentiles, and a 
{ſmall piece on the ſalvation of the rich*. 
Of the writers who flouriſhed in the time of 
Commodus, Euſebius juſt mentions the fol- 
lowing: Heraclitus's (by Jerom called Hera- 
clius) commentaries on the apoſtle, meaning 
Paul; Maximus and Apion on the origin of 
evil, and concerning matter; Candidus on 
the work of the fix days; and Sextus on the 
reſurrection. Euſebius ſays, in the ſame place, 
that there were many other writings, the titles 
of which he did not know, and many of them 
were anonymous +. About the' ſame time 
Brabianus wrote ſome ſmall pieces on ſub- 
jects of chriſtianity}. 
Judas wrote on the book of Revelation in 
the time of Severus, and judged, from the ſe- 
verity of his perſecution, that antichriſt Woe! 
ſoon appear . 
Serapion, biſhop of Antioch, in he firſt 
year of Caracalla, wrote ſeveral things which- 
. Euſeb. Hiſt, Lib. v. Cap. 11. p. 223» Lib. vi. oy. 
6. p. 264. Ibid. Cap. 13. p. 2717. 
Ibid. Lib. v. Cap. 27. p. 231. 
t Jerom Logs: Cap. 62, 


915 uſeb. Hiſt, Lib. OW 7. p. 264» ; IVY Fuſes 
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Euſebius had not ſeen; but he mentions a 1 
letter of his to Domninus, who in the time of 
perſecution had embraced the Jewiſh religion, 
ſome other epiſtles, the ſubjects of which he 
does not mention, and a treatiſe on the goſ- 
pel of Peter, ſhewing the falſity of it, as con- 
taining ſome things favourable to Gnoſti- 
ciſm#. Str 

Hippolytus, probably a biſhop in Arabia, 
wrote on Eaſter, the work of the ſix days, the 
works which followed the ſix days, againſt; 
Marcion, on Solomon's Song, on a chapter in 
Ezekiel, againſt all hereſies, and other trea- 
tiſes which Euſebius had not ſeen +. 

Caius, a preſbyter of the church of Rome, | 
wrote againſt Proclus, a defender of the Mon- 
taniſts. He condemned the raſhneſs of ſome; 
perſons in compiling the books of ſcripture, 
and reckoned only thirteen epiſtles of Paul, , 
omitting that to the Hebrews. He is alſo. 
thought to have been the author of the trea- 
tiſe, intitled, the little Labyrinth againſt Ar- 
temon, of which an account has been given ; 
and Photius aſcribes to him a treatiſe on the 
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* Euſeb. Hiſt, Lib. v. Cap. 13. p. 236. Lib. vi. Cap. 


1. p. 270. 
7 Ibid. Lib. vi. Cap. 22. p. 286. 
| Ibid, Lib. v vi. Cap. 20. p. 285, 
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univerſe, which went under the name of Jo. 
ſephus. 

| Beryllus, biſhop of Boſtra, the fame whom 
Origen is ſaid to have convinced of his error 
relating to the ſimple humanity of Chriſt, was 
the author, Euſebius fays, of ſeveral elegant 
works, the ſubjects of which he does not 
mention*®. Some of them, it is probable, 
contained his opinion concerning Chriſt, 

Julius Africanus, of Paleſtine, wrote an 
epiſtle to Origen, to prove the ſpurioufneſs 
of the hiſtory of Suſanna, and a book on the 
differences between the genealogies of Mat. 
thew and Luke; but his principal work was 
on the chronology of the world to the time of 
Heliogabalus. We have almoſt the whole of 
this in Euſebius's Chronicon . 

Tertullian, a native of Carthage, ard the 
oldeſt of the Latin Fathers, was the author of 
a great number of works, marry of which are 
come down to us, and he was famous for 
turning Montaniſt after he had written feve- 
ral of them. Thoſe that are now extant are 
ſuppoſed by Dupin to have been compoſed m 
the following order; of pennance,of baptiſm, 
of prayer, an apology for the chriſtian reli- 


* Euſeb. Hiſt. Lib. vi. Cap. 20. p. 284. 
+ Ibid. Lib. vi. Cap. 31. p. 395+ 


gion, 
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gion, concerning patience, and an exhorta- 
tion to the martyrs. Theſe were written 
before he was a Montaniſt. When he ap- 
pears to have been inclined to that ſect, he 
wrote his treatiſes concerning publie ſpecta- 
cles, of idolatry, of the ornaments and dreſs 
of women, two books addreſſed to his wife, 
and a treatiſe on the ſoul. After he was a 
Montaniſt, he wrote his books againſt Mar- 
cion, of prefcription, of the fleſh of Chrift, of 
the reſurrectionof the fleſh, Scorpiacus (againſt 
herefies) of the crown, of the pallium, and 
againft the Jews. He alſo wrote in this pe- 
riod of his life againft Praxeas, the unitarian 
Montanift, againſt Hermogenes who held 


ſome Gnoſtic opinions, and againſt the Va- 


lentinians; his treatiſe of chaſtity, of faſting, 


of rronogomy, an exhortation to chaſtity, of 
fight in time of perfecution, a treatiſe to flrew 


that virgins ought to be veiled, and a letter to 
Scapula the proconful of Africa relating to his 
perſecution of chriſtians mentioned before. 
Several other treatiſes pafs for his which were 
not written by him. 

Ammonius, the mafter of Origen in Philo- 
ſophy, wrote a treatife on the agreement be- 
tween Moſes and Chriſt, which is now loſt; 
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and the harmony of the four goſpels, which 
is thought by ſome to be that which is now 
contained in the Bibliotheca Patrum. Euſe. 
bius warmly defends his being a chriſtian 
againſt Porphyry “. 5 
The moſt diſtinguiſhed character, and wri- 
ter, in this period was Origen, a native of 
Egypt, ſurnamed Adamantinus, from his in- 
_ credible labours. For beſides his public 
teaching, which was inceſſant, he is ſaid by 
ſome to have written ſix thouſand volumes; 
but many of them were probably letters, or 
very {mall tracts. The catalogue of them, 
ſays Euſebius, would be a book of itſelf +. 
The character of Origen was ſo great, that it 
was commonly ſaid of him, that his life was 
worthy of his eloquence, and his eloquence 
of his life. Porphyry, the Heathen philo- 
ſopher, who wrote againſt chriſtianity, ſpeaks 
of his having known Origen, and commends 
him highly$, though he charges him with 
mixing Greek ideas with his chriſtianity, and 
continually ſtudying Plato ||. He alſo ſays 
* Euſeb. Hiſt. Lib. vi. Cap. 19. p. 280, 
+ Ibid. Lib. vi. Cap. 32. p- 296. 
t Ibid. Lib. vi. Cap. 3. p. 261. 


§ Ibid. Lib, vi, Cap. 19. p. 280. 
7 Ibid, P ge. P 
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that he borrowed his allegorical method of 
interpreting ſcripture from Pythagoras *. 

As the hiſtoryof Origen is written much at 
large by Euſebius (though he profeſſes to 
abridge it) and he was a man ſo remarkable 
for his piety, genius, and application, I ſhall 
give the outlines of it. His enemy, Jerom; 
allowed that he was a great man from his 
infancy. He was indeed an honour to chriſ- 
tianity, and to human nature. His father 
Leonidas gave him a pious and learned edu- 
cation, and his early improvements were 
ſuch as gave his worthy parent the greateſt 
ſatisfaction. Though he was not more than 
ſeventeen years of age when the perſecution 
under Severus began in Alexandria, and his 
father was apprehended and confined, he 
would, at that early age, have thrown himſelf 
in the way of the perſecutors, if his mother, 
after her moſt earneſt entreaties had failed, 


had not hid his cloaths, in order to prevent him 


going abroad. He wrote, however, to his 
father, exhorting him to perſevere in his pro- 
feſſion at all events, and without concerning 
himſelf about his family, though in caſe of 
his death, there would be a widow and ſeven 
Euſeb. Hiſt. Lib. vi. Cap. 19. p. 282. 
7 Ibid. Lib. vi. Cap. 2. P · 258. ö 
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children left in great poverty; and, thus en. 
couraged, his father was beheaded, and he. 
| haved with becoming reſolution. 

A large family being left in this deſtitute 
condition, a rich lady of Alexandria, a ſriend 
of virtue and genius, took Origen into her 
family. At the fame time the entertained a 
diſtinguiſhed Gnoftic of Antioch, and hex 
houſe was the reſort of other men of letters, 
In this fituation, though Origen could not 
refrain from the Th of this Gnoſtic, he 


was ſo ſteady to his principles, that he would 
never join with him in prayer, but ſtrictly 
adhered to the communion of the catholic 
church. 
Not chufing to brumiccetfarily burthenfome 
to his benefactreſs, and having made confi. 
_ derable proficiency in literature, he was ſoon 
able to maintain himſelf by teaching gram- 
mar*, But the great ſchool of Alexandria 
being deferted by its maſter in time of perſe. 
cution, many perſons applied to him for in- 
ſtruct ion in the principles of religion, though 
he was not more than eighteen. years: old; 
and as many were by him broughit over to 
chriſtianity, he was at that early age ap- 
pointed catechiſt by Demetrius the biſhop of 
 _ ® Euſeb, Hiſt. Lib. vi. Caps 2-p+259 

4 h Alex- 


Alexandria. On this he diſcontinued the 
teaching of grammar, and he was ſo devoted 
to ſacred literature, that he even ſold all his 
books of profane ſcience, receiving the 
{mall ſum of four oboli a day from the per- 
ſon who purchaſed them *. 


of his pupils became martyrs; and being in 
ſo conſpicuous a ſtation, it was with great 
difficulty that he himſelf eſcaped. Being 
now obliged to inſtruct women as well as 
men, and forming to himſelf a plan of great 
auſterity of manners, in a fit of enthuſiaſtic 
zeal, he made a literal application to himſelf 
of that precept of our Saviour concerning per- 
ſons making themſelves eunuchs for the king- 
dom of heaven's ſake; an action for which, 
in the ſober reflection of his after life, he 
greatly condemned himſelf +. 

Applying himſelf with ſingular aſſiduity ta 
the duties of his office as catechiſt, he greatly 
encreaſed his reputation, eſpecially by an 
edition of the ſcriptures of the Old Teſtament, 
with all the different Greek verſions, in ſepa» 
nte columns. He was induced, however, 
for what reaſon does not appear (but it was 


* Euſeb. Hiſt. Lib. vi. Cap. 3. p. 26 1. 
7 Ibid. Lib. vi. Cap. 8, P · 264. 6 
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While he was in this employment, many 
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no doubt ſufficiently urgent) to quit his em. 
ployment and his ſtudies for the purpoſe of 
making a viſit to Rome, in the time of Ze. 
phyrinus. Returning very ſoon to Alexan. 
dria, many perſons of learning, from diſtant 
Places, reſorted to him; and the biſhop of 
Alexandria being applied to by an Arabian 
prince for a perſon to inſtru him in the 
_ chriſtian faith, he made choice of Origen, in 

preference to any other *. 
When Alexandria was ravaged by Cars- 
calla, he went to Cæſarea in Paleſtine, and there 
the biſhop engaged him to expound the ſcrip- 
tures publicly in his church, though he was not 
then even a prieſt. This gave ſome offence to 
Demetrius, who inſiſted on his returning to his 
Proper charge at Alexandria, which accord- 

ingly he didF. He made, however, two 
other excurſions, one at the requeſt of the 
empreſs Mammæa, who ſent for him to An- 
tioch , and the other to Achaia, in his way 
to which he was ordained prieſt at Czfareay. 
This gave ſuch offence to Demetrius that 
from this time he did every thing in his power 
to injure him, particularly by expoſing the 

** 

; 3 5. 28 . vi. Cap. 19. p. HIM 

{| Ibid. p. 296. 


$ Ibid, Cap. 23. P. 287. 8 
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raſh action mentioned above; though, when 
it was communicated to him in confidence, 
he had promiſed never to divulge it, and at 
that time did not condemn him for it, but en- 
couraged him to apply with vigour to the 
duties of his profeſſion. 

At firſt Demetrius got him baniſhed from 
Alexandria, in a council held A. D. 231, 
though on what pretence does not diſtinctly 
appear. In a ſecond council he was de- 
poſed from the prieſthood, and excommu- 
nicated; and the ſentence was of courſe rati- 
fed by diſtant churches. Still, however, he 
was received at Cæſarea by Theoctiſtus biſhop 


of that city, and by Alexander biſhop of Je- 


ruſalem, who were in an extraordinary man- 
ner attached to him, and undertook to defend 
him*. While he reſided at Cæſarea perſons 
flocked to him for inſtruction from great diſ- 
tances, and among others Gregory, afterwards 
biſhop of Neoceſarea, and his brother Athe- 
nodorus, whom he perſuaded to abandon pro- 
fane literature for the ſtudy of theology. 
They attended his lectures five years. Fir- 


milian alſo, biſhop.of Cæſarea in Capadocia, 


2 diſtinguiſhed character in his time, was ſo 
fond of Origen, that he would have perſuaded 
* Euſeb, Hiſt. Lib. vi. Cap. 27. p. 292 
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him to go into his province, and live with 
him. 

In this ſituation he be his commen. 
taries on the ſcriptures, dictating, it is ſaid, 
to ſeven notaries, and ſometimes more, and 


employing as many ſcribes to take fair copies, 


the expence of which was cheerfully de. 
frayed by Ambroſius, who had been con. 
verted by him to the catholic doctrine from 
being a Valentinian . When he was turned 
ſixty, he permitted ſcribes to copy after him 
as he delivered his diſcourſes to the people, 
which he had not done before. It was in this 
period of his life that he wrote his excellent 
books againſt Ca. in defence of chriſtia- 
nity g. 

In the perſecution . Maximin, Origen 
concealed himſelf by retiring to Athens. 
There, however, he was not idle, but conti- 
nued to write commentaries. After this he 
returned to Cæſarea, and then ſpent ſome time 
with Firmilian in Capadocia. In the reign of 
Gordian he attended the Synod in Arabia 
againſt Berryllus, and in the reign of Phillip 
the other ſynod 1 in Arabia, inwhich the . 


* Euſeb. Hiſt. Lib. vi. Cap. 27. P- 25 { 
＋ Ibid, Cap. 18. p. 278. b 


t Ibid, Cap. 86. 9 
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tion concerning the ſtate of the ſoul was diſ- 
cuſſed. In the perſecution under Decius we 
ſhall ſee that he ſuffered torture with great 
fortitude; but ſurviving it, he died a natural 
death in the beginning of the reign of Gallus. 

Beſides commentaries on many parts of 
ſcripture, we have of Origen his books againſt 
Celſus, a treatiſe on prayer, Philoſophumena 
(which was probably the firſt of his books 
againſt hereſy) his treatiſe on principles in 
the Latin of Ruffinus, and Philocalia, or ex- 
tracts from his commentaries on obſcure paſ. 
ſages of ſcripture by Baſil and Gregory Na- 
zianzen. 

Ambroſe, the great friend of G a men- 
tioned in the preceding account of him, wrote 
epiſtles addreſſed to him. Tryphon, alſo, 
a hearer of Origen, wrote letters addreſſed to 
him, and other ſmall pieces, eſpecially a 
treatiſe on the ſubject of the red heifer in the 
book of Numbers, and on Abraham's divid- 
ing the dove and the turtle *. 

Minutius Felix, a lawyer at Rome, wrote 
a dialogue now extant, intitled, OfFavzizs 
againſt the heathen religion. Another trea- 
tile on fate, or againſt the mathematicians, 


* Jerom, Cap. 67. 68, 
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paſſed for his in the time of Jerom, but he 
thought the ſtile not worthy of him. 

Alexander, biſhop of Cappadocia, and after. 
wards of Jeruſalem, and who ſuffered martyr. 
dom in the perſecution of Decius, wrote ſe. 
veral epiſtles, but it does not appear that any 
of them were on ſubjects of much import. 
ance . 

Laſtly, Jerom ſays that Geminus, a preſ. 
byter of Antioch, left a few monuments of 
his genius; but he does not ſay what they 
were J. 


* Jerom, Ca 28 
+ Euſeb. Hi Lib. vi. Cap. 20. p. mh Jerom, Cap. 73. 


I Jerom, _ 75» 
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PERIOD V. 


FROM THE REIGN OP DECIUS, A. D. 249, 
TO THAT OF DIOCLETIAN, A. D. 284. 


SECTION I. 
the Perſecution by Decius. 


25 the iche of which J have been treating 
repoſe, which had been favourable to the 1 in- 
creaſe of their numbers, but by no means to 
their interior diſcipline, « or their morals. Cy- 


plaints with reſpe& to the covetouſneſs, 
pride, luxury, and worldly mindedneſs of. 
chriſtians, even of the clergy and confeſſors. 
Many alſo made no ſcruple of connecting 
themſelves by marriage with heathens, which 
ſhewed a great decline of zeal for 1 chrif- 
tian profeſſion *. It pleaſed the divine Being, 


* Cyprian, De Unitate Eccleſiæ, Opera, p. 119, and 
De Lapſis, p. 12. 
2 2 how- 


the chriſtians had enjoyed a great ſhare of 


prian and other writers make great com- 
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however, to rouſe the chriſtian world from 
this ſtate of indifference by a more ſevere and 
extenſive perſecution than any of the preced- 
ing, in the reign of Decius, though it does 
not appear to have continued quite three years. 

Decius was made emperor by the army, 
which had revolted againſt Philip, and per- 
haps becauſe his predeceſſor had Hons the 
chriſtians (together with ſuch other reaſons 
as had influenced Trajan and Marcus Anto- 
ninus) he determined, it poſſible, to extirpate 
them ; and by appointing proper governors of 
provinces, and giving them ſuitable inſtruc- 
tions, he took the moſt effectual method to 
gain his end; directing them, as may be col- 
lected from the manner in which this per- 
ſecution was conducted, to uſe every means 
in their power to bring the people back to 
the profeſſion of the ancient religion, leaving 
the mode of proceeding, and the kind of pu- 
niſhment, to their diſcretion “k. From an ex- 
preſſion of Cyprian in his epiſtle to Anto- 
ninus [Tyrannus infeſtus ſacerdotibus dei] it 
ſhould ſeem that the violence of the perſecu- 
tion was more particularly directed againſt the 


. Gregorii Nyſſen De Vita, Greg. Thaum. Open, 
Vol. i. p. 999. 


chriſ⸗ 
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chriſtian clergy *, but this would naturally be 
thought the moſt effectual method of extir- 
pating of chriſtianity, which the emperor had 
in view. 

Before I relate what happened in conſe- 
quence of the ſanguinary edicts of this em- 
peror, I ſhall give an account of ſome horrid 
cruelties which were exerciſed upon the 
chriſtians in Alexandria, in the year preced- 
ing the reign of Decius, viz. A. D. 248. It 
ſhews how ſubject the chriſtians were to 
grievous perſecution, independently of the 
intentions of the emperors. And as we ſhould 
not have had any knowledge of this perſecu- 
tion in Egypt, but by means of a letter of 
Dionyſius the biſhop, preſerved in Euſebius, 
it is probable that many cruelties of a ſimilar 
nature were committed in other parts of the 
Roman empire, though they are now buried 
in oblivion. 


Some time before any open violences were 
committed, a poet, whoſe name is not men- 


tioned, had been buſy in ſtirring up the 
mob againſt the chriſtians, and inflaming 
their zeal for their ancient ſuperſtitions. 
Headed by this man they ſet no bounds to 
their outrages, but acted as if the ſervice of 
* Epiſt. 55. Opera, p. 104. 

2 3 their 
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they carried away, but things of wood, and 


in the ſtreets, ſo as to exhibit the appearance 
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their gods had conſiſted in the murder of the 
chriſtians. 'The firſt object of their vengeance 
was an old man of the name of Metras, who 
refuſing to pronounce certain words, which: 
it was well known chriſtians would not do, 
they firſt beat- him with clubs, then thruſt 
reeds into his face and eyes, and at laſt ſtoned 
him to death. They then dragged a chriſ.. 
tian woman, of the name of Quinta, into an 
idol temple; and when ſhe refuſed to per. 
form the rites of it, they tied her feet toge- 
ther, and dragged her through the ſtreets, 
which were paved: with rough ſtones, and 
againſt mill ſtones, &c. They then ſcourged 
her, and taking her into the ſuburbs, they 
ſtoned her to death. 

After this they ruſhed into the houſes of 
the chriſtians with whom they were ac- 
quainted ; and driving them out, they plun- 
dered their goods. What was of moſt value 


of leſs value they broke in pieces, or burned 


of a city taken and plundered by the enemy. 
In this tumult the chriſtians fled, receiving 
461th joy, our author ſays, the ſpoiling of their 
gbods *, and hitherto not more than orie per- 


, Heb, x. 34. 5 
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ſon who fell into the hands of the mob was 
jnduced to renounce his profeſſion. 

They then ſeized upon a ſingle woman of 
advanced age, named Apollonia, and ſtrik- 
ing her on the face they beat out her teeth. 
Then lighting a pile without the city, they 
threatened to burn her alive unleſs ſhe would 
pronounce certain words which they dictated 
to her. At firſt ſhe ſeemed to parley with 
them, but, fearing perhaps more ill uſuage, 
ſhe. of her own accord ruſhed into the 
fire, and was burned. Having ſeized one 
Serapio in his own houſe, they tortured him 
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in a cruel manner, and having broken his 

bones they threw him headlong out of his b 

N chamber. In ſhort, no chriſtian could appear * 
f in any public road or private path, the popu- ig 
/ lace being every where clamorous to have all $4 
j perſons ſeized, and thrown into the flames, 4 
* who would not pronounce their words. At 1 
d length the chriſtians got ſome reſpite by the F 
4 furious populace quarrelling among them 1 
* ſelves, and exerciſing the ſame cruelties upon 0 
j. one another which they had done upon them. 1 
* This was a little before the dreadful edicts bl 
ir of Decius, which, when they arrived, filled all bn 
| the chriſtians in Egypt with the greateſt con- 'K 


ſternation. On the publication of them many 
24 perſons 
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perſons of the higher ranks in life obeyed 
without heſitation; ſome, who were in office, 
doing firſt themſelves what they were ap. 
pointed to require of others. Some were 
brought by their heathen friends and rela. 
tions, and being called upon by name, joined 
in the ſacrifice, though many of them did it 
with manifeſt reluctance, ſo as to be laughed 
at by the byſtanders, but others boldly de- 
clared that they never had been chriſtians. 
Of the reſt, ſome fled, and others were ap- 
prehended. Of theſe ſome perſiſted in their 
profeſſion of chriſtianity, till they were con- 
fined only, and others till they were threatened 
with torture; but there were many on whom 
no threats could make any impreſſion. 

The firſt of theſe was Julianus, who was 
ſo afflicted with the gout that he could neither 
walk nor ſtand, and two men who carried him. 
Of theſe two one recanted, but the other, to- 

gether with his maſter, perſiſting in acknow- 
ledging themſelves to be chriſtians, were ſet 
on camels, and in that fituation beaten through 
all the city, and then thrown into the fire, and 
conſumed, in the preſence of the whole mul- 
titude. A ſoldier called Baſas, who attended 
at the execution, checking thoſe who abuſed 


them, was by the clamour of the people 
brought 


A 


brought before the tribunal, and appearing to 
be a chriſtian, he was beheaded. Macar, a 
native of Lybia, after reſiſting all attempts to 
make him renounce his profeſſion, was ſen- 
tenced to be burned alive. 

After theſe Epimachus and Alexander, 
when they had long borne the horrors of a 
priſon, and had been tortured with iron for- 
ceps, and many other ways, were burned in 
a lime-kiln. Four women periſhed in the 
ſame manner. Ammonarion, an unmarried 
woman, being tortured a long time in the pre- 
ſence of the judge, and ſaying that nothing 
they could do to her would make her pro- 
nounce what they required, was ordered for 
execution. Mercuria, a venerable old wo- 
man, and Dionyſia, the mother of many chil- 
dren, and who had brought them all up in the 
profeſſion of chriſtianity, and alſo another 
Ammonarion, were then brought before the 
prefect; and he being aſhamed of having tor- 


to be beheaded without any previous ſuffering. 
Then Heron, and Ater, and Iſidorus, all 
Egyptians, were brought before the judge, 
together with Dioſcurus, a boy about fifteen 
years old. The men having borne flagella- 
tion with great fortitude, were thrown into 
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the fire; but the judge, having compaſſion on 
the boy, who diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the per. 
tinence of his anſwers to all that was ſaid to 
him, and finding that neither his intreaties 
nor his tortures had any effect upon him, 
diſmiſſed him. 
One Nemeſion, who had been falſely ac- 
cuſed as one of a ſet of banditti, proving his 
innocence of that charge, but acknowledging 
that he was a chriſtian, was tortured twice as 
much as any of them, and was. burned along 
with them. At length Ammon, Zeno, Pto- 
lemy, and Ingenuus, together with an old man 
called Theophilus, all foldiers, who had at- 
tended theſe trials and executions, after ſhew- 
ing by their looks and .geſtures their diſplea- 
ſure at any who denied their faith, before they 
were apprehended or accuſed, went of their 
own accord to the tribunal, and acknow- 
ledged that they alſo were chriſtians. On this 
the prefect and his aſſiſtants were alarmed, 
and not chuſing to proceed any farther, per- 
mitted them to go away in triumph. 
Many others, ſays Dionyſius, were de- 
ſtroyed by the heathens in other towns and 
villages, of which he gives the following ex- 
ample. One Iſchyrion had been hired by 


* Euſeb. Hiſt, Lib. vi. Cap 41. P. 308. 


ſome 
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{me perſon in office to do his duty for him; 
and being in conſequence of it ordered by his 
employer to ſacrifice to the idols, and refuſing, 
he was firſt reproached ; and perſiſting in his 
refuſal, he was abuſed in a great variety of 
ways, but bearing all with wonderful pa- 
tience, he was at laſt put to death by a large 
take being driven through his body. Mul- 
titudes, he ſays, being driven into the moun- 
tains and deſart parts of the country, periſhed 
with hunger and thirſt, - cold and diſeaſe, or 


whom was preſerved by thoſe who ſur. 
vived. 5 | 

As an inſtance of this, he mentions the cafe 
of Chæremon, biſhop of Nilus, a very old 
man. He having fled with his wife-to a 
mountain of Arabia, never returned; and 
though his brethren made diligent ſearch for 
him, he could never be found, alive or dead. 
Many others were taken in theſe mountains 
by the Saracens, and reduced to flavery; and 
though ſome of them recovered their liberty 
by ranſom, others did not. Theſe confeſſors, 
Dionyſius ſays, had great compaſſion for thoſe 
who had not been able to bear the perſecu- 
tion, but had offered ſacrifice, and afterwards 
repented 


by robbers or wild beaſts, an account of 
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repented of it, which was the caſe with great 
numbers *. 

What happened to Dionyſius himſelf. is not 
a little extraordinary. The perſon who had 
been ſent by Sabinus, the prefect, to appre- 
hend him, not thinking to look for him in 
his own houſe, he, who had no thoughts of 
flying, continued there four days; but being 
then, he ſays, admoniſhed by God to with. 
draw, and a way being opened for him, he 
with his ſervants, and many of his chriſtian 
friends, went out of the city together. About 
ſun-ſet, however, they were all ſeized by a 
party of ſoldiers, and carried to Tapofiris 
but one Timothy, who happened not to be 
with them, eſcaped. 

He going to the houſe of the biſhop, and 
finding him and his friends fled, and a guard 
in it, fled alſo in great haſte ; when being met 
by a perſon out of the country, and being 
aſked by him why he fled, he told the whole 
ſtory ; and this man happening to be going 
to a nuptial feaſt, which, according to cuſtom, 
was held in the night, told his companions; 
and they inſtantly ruſhing out, and attacking 
the guard, reſcued Dionyſius and his friends. 


* Euſeb, Hiſt. Lib. vi. Cap. 42. p. 399» But 
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But he, thinking them to be robbers, and 
being in bed, with only a linen garment on, 
offered them the remainder of his clothes; 
and when, without regarding this, they bid 
him riſe and follow them, he begged they 
would leave him, or do themſelves the office 
of the ſoldiers, and cut off his head. They, 
however, compelled him to go againſt his 
will, dragging him away by his hands and 
feet. On this, the ſoldiers being diſperſed, 
and he being at his liberty, four of his friends, 
whoſe names are mentioned, conducted him 
out of the village, and placing him on an aſs 
without any ſaddle, conveyed him to a place 
of ſafety nx. Whither he went, he does not 
ſay ; but it is ſuppoſed that he kept himſelf 
concealed till the death of Decius. 

At Rome, Fabian the biſhop was put to 
death. In Paleſtine, Alexander biſhop of 
Jeruſalem, mentioned before, a man venerable 
for his grey hairs, being brought before the 
tribunal of the preſident, after having gained 
great honour by a former teſtimony, was ſent 
to priſon at Cæſarea, and died there. Baby- 
las, biſhop of Antioch, alſo died in priſon . 


* Euſeb. Hiſt. Lib. vi. Cap. 40. p. 302. 
+ Ibid. Lib. vi. Cap. 39. p. 301. 


Origen, 
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- Origen, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo 
much among the chriſtians, and who had been 
fo much noticed by the mother of the late 
emperor, was particularly aimed at in this 
perſecution, and apprehended ; and though 
he was then advanced in life, yet ſhewing an 
example in himſelf of that fortitude which 
he had ſo early in life, and ſo often after. 
wards, recommended to others, he bore 2 
great variety of tortures with invincible forti. 
tude. He was confined in the interior part 
of the priſon, and there faſtened with an iron 
chain, and his feet ſtretched in the ſtocks to 
the fourth hole (which would not have been 
mentioned by the hiſtorian, if it had not been 
a ſituation exquiſitely painful) for ſeveral 
days. He was alſo ſubjected to various other 
kinds of torture, care being taken that they 
ſhould not abſolutely deprive him of life; 
and he was moreover threatened with being 
-burned alive. But neither what he felt, nor 
What he was farther threatened with, at all 
moved him. That he ſurvived this perſecu- 
tion 1s certain, but by what means we are not 
informed. He wrote ſeveral letters after- 
wards, highly edifying to thoſe who ſhould 
be brought into the ſame circumſtances *, and 
Euſeb. Hiſt, Lib. vi. Cap. 43. p. 316. N 
e 
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he died in the beginning of the following 
year, at the age of ſeventy “. 

We may judge from theſe few particulars 
which have been preſerved of this perſecu- 
tion, of the ſufferings of chriſtians in other 
parts of the empire. For there can be no 
doubt of its having been a general perſecy- 
tion, as well as a very cruel one. In theſe 
circumſtances many real believers in chriſti- 
anity would not have the courage to die for 
the profeſſion of it, and eſpecially to bear tor- 
ture ; and the agony of mind which many of 
them ſuffered afterwards moves our compaſ- 
fion, no leſs than the ſufferings of thoſe who 
had more courage. Dionyſus aboye-men- 
tioned relates an eng inſtancs of this 
kind. 

One Serapion, an old man, whoſe life 
and converſation had been unexceptianable, 
had been induced to ſacrifice in the time 
of perſecution, but he enjoyed no peace of 
mind when it was over, and had never 
ceaſed importuning the biſhops and cler- 
gy for reconciliation, but without effect. 
Being ſeized with an illneſs which he felt to 
be mortal, he ſent his little grandſon to a preſ- 
byter, to deſire him to come to him, as he 


* Ibid. Lib. vii. Cap. 1. P. 322. 
4 Was 
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was then dying. The preſbyter was ſick, 
and unable to go ; but being well informed of 
the caſe, and having orders from the biſhop 
to abſolve penitents in the article of death, 
eſpecially if they had ſued for abſolution ſome 
time before, he ſent a bit of the euchariſtica] 
bread by the boy, as a token of his grand. 
father being received into the communion of 
the church; and having received it, he pre- 
ſently and joyfully expired “x. 

'The biſhop who relates this, ſuppoſed that 
the life of the old man had been miraculouſly 
prolonged till he was reconciled to the church: 
The ſtory, however, ſhews the progreſs of 
ſuperſtition in the minds of chriſtians, with 
reſpect to the importance of church commu- 


nion, and perhaps the ſanctifying virtue of 


the ſacramental elements themſelves. It is 
alſo, no doubt, a ſpecimen of the anxiety of 
mind of great numbers who were in the ſame 
fituation, whoſe faith in the goſpel was no 
leſs real than that of the martyrs themſelves; 
ſo that by theſe alone we are by no means to 
judge of the number of chriſtians in this age. 


Euſeb. Hiſt. Lib. vi. Cap. 44. p- 317. 
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SECTION II. 
From the Acceſſion of Gallus, A. D. 251, 70 the 
reign of Diocleſ. dan, A. D. 284. | 


EC IUS, who had taken the ſurname of 
Trajan, and whom he imitated 'in his 
ſucceſsful wars, as well as in his perſecution 
of the chriſtians, being ſlain in a battle with 
the Goths, who, as ſome think, were aſſiſted 
by the treachery of Gallus, was ſucceeded 
by him, and then peace was reſtored to the 
church, but not entirely. For Dionyſius ſays, 
that Gallus did not ſee the faults of his pre- 
deceſſor, but fel} i into the ſame himſelf, per- 
ſecuting | fe who prayed for his proſperity, 
though afterwards the chriſtians were obliged 
o diſcontinue thoſe prayers * T7 7 TD 
About this time there broke out a greadful 
plague, which, as hiſtorians ſay, laſted ten: 
or even fiftgen years, and made great deſtruc- 


mentioned! Iredtly, ſpekks of it as raging in 


FEuſeb. Hiſt: Lib. vii. Cap. I. p. 322. 
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of Moſes, when there was not a houſe in 
which there was not one dead. The beha. 
viour of the chriſtians to their ſick friends in 
this plague was remarkably different, he ſays, 
from that of the heathens. For the chriſtiang 
would not deſert thoſe who were ſeized with 
it, but continued to render them every kind 
office in their power, without dread of death; 
whereas the heathens fled from their fick 
friends, and left them in the moſt deſtitute 
circumſtances . On occaſion of this plague, 
Cyprian wrote his treatiſe on mortality. 
Gallus, after reigning not quite two years, 
was killed by his own ſoldiers, and ſucceeded 
by AÆmilian, commander of the army in Pan- 
nonia, who had revolted againſt him; and he 
being ſoon diſpatched in the ſame manner, 
was ſucceeded by Valerian the lieutenant of 
Gallus, who aſſociated his ſon Gallienus in 
the empire with him. At firſt no emperor 
had been more friendly to the chriſtians than 
Valerian. His houſe was ſo full of chriſtians, 
that it was compared to a church. But at the 
inſtigation of Macrian, and the chief of the 
magicians of Egypt, he began a perſecution 
of the chriſtians, which continued till he was 


e 


Euſeb. Hiſt. Lib. vii. Cap. 22. p. 346. 


taken 
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taken priſoner by the Perſians *. At the be- 
ginning, however, it ſeems to have been mo- 
derate, as the biſhops arid clergy were only 
ſent into baniſhment: 

In this perſecution Dionyſſus, in whoſe BY 
ters are preſerved ſo many particulars of the 
former perſecution, was brought before Ami- 
lian, the prefect of Egypt, together with 
a preſbyter, and three of his deacons ; and on 
profeſſing themſelves to be chriſtians, they 
were batuſhed to Cephro, a ſmall village 
near the deſetts of Lybia. There, preaching 
openly to the people of the place, who were 
heathens, and who at firſt had been much en- 
raged againſt them, they made many converts. 
On this they were ſeparated, and removed to 
other places, worſe, if poſſible, than the vil- 
lages of Lybia. Dionyſius himſelf was or- 
dered to remove to Colluthio, a place which, 
he ſays, he had never heard of before, but 
which, he was told; was almoſt a deſert, far 
from any city, and expoſed to robbers. 

Perſons of both ſexes, Dionyſius ſays, and 
of every age and condition, ſoldiers and coun- 
try people, were crowned with martyrdom, 
ſome by ſcourging, ſome by fire, and ſome 
by the ſword, though his life was ſpared. 


* Euſeb. Hiſt, Lib. vii. Cap. 10. p. 331. 
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Many chriſtians concealed themſelves in the 
city, in order to aſſiſt and comfort their bre- 
thren, and take care of the bodies of thoſe 
who were put to death, which they did at the 


great hazard of their own lives. Beſides kil. 


ling ſome outright, others, by the order of 


the preſident, were cruelly tortured, and fome 


pined away in fetters and dungeons, where 
none were permitted to viſit them; and he 
took particular care that his orders were 
ſtrictly obeyed *. Fauſtus was a confeſſor in 
this perſecution along with Dionyſius, but he 
ſurvived, to ſuffer martyrdom in the time of 
Diocleſian; and was beheaded when he was 
very old and inhrm+. _ 

It was in this perſecution that the fame 
Cyprian, biſhop of Carthage, ſuffered mar- 
tyrdom. In the reign of Decius he had con- 
cealed himſelf, and in his retirement wrote 
many letters to the people of his charge, &c. 
On his return to Carthage, after the perſecu- 
tion, he took a very active part in the queſ- 
tion, which was then warmly agitated, con- 
cerning the terms on which the lapſed ſhould 
be admitted into the church, of which a more 
particular account will be given afterwards. 


* Euſeb. Hiſt. Lib. vii. Cap. 11. p. 334+ 


+ Ibid. p. 339. 
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In the beginning of the perſecution, A. D. 
257, on the thirtieth of Auguſt, Cyprian was 
cited before Paternus the proconſul; and 
being required to ſacrifice to the gods of the 
empire, he anſwered, that he was a chriſtian, 
and a biſhop, and that he knew no other God 
beſides the true one, who made heaven and 
earth, the fea, and all that is therein, the God 
to whom chriſtians prayed for the ſafety of 
the emperor. Being required to name his 
preſbyters, he ſaid that he ſhould not act the 
part of an informer: On this he was ſent 
into exile, to a place called Cucurbis, his dea- 
con Pontius accompanying him. About this 
time, as appears by a letter of Cyprian, many 
chriſtians ſuffered in Africa, For one of his 
letters is directed to nine biſhops, who, toge- 
ther with preſbyters, deacons, and others, 
were then in the mines. 

Paternus being ſucceeded by Galerius Max- 
imus, Cyprian was recalled from his baniſh- 
ment and (probably by order of the proconſul ) 
went to his country houſe, near Carthage, 
where he continued ſome time. There being 
many re ports about the orders of the emperor 
with reſpect to this perſecution, Cyprian, 
who does not appear to have been under any 
reſtraint as to his correſpondence, procured an 
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exact account of the ſtate of the fact, which was 
this. The biſhops, preſbyters, and deacons, 
were to be put to death without delay ; ſena. 
tors, perſons of quality, and Roman knights, 
were to be deprived of *their dignities and 
goods ; and if, after this, they perſiſted in 
profeſſing themſelves chriſtians, they were to 
be beheaded ; women of rank were ta be de. 
prived of their goods, and ſent into exile; 
and laſtly, the emperor's freed men were to 
have their goods confiſcated, be ſent in chains 
to his lands in the country, and entered on the 
liſt of ſlaves to work there. Cyprian was 
alſo informed, that Xiſtus, biſhop of Rome, 
had already been put to death there, and that 
the prefect of the city was intent upon exe- 
cuting the emperor's orders. 

Theſe orders ſoon arrived in Africa; and, 
in conſequence of them, Cyprian was again 
brought before the proconſul, who, on his 
refuſing to ſacrifice, ſpake to him with great 
anger, calling him an enemy to the gods, and 
a ſeducer of the people. After this, he pro- 
nounced his ſentence, which was, that he 
ſhould be beheaded ; and to this Cyprian, 
with great magnanimity, replied, God be 
praiſed ; and a multitude of chriſtians, who 


were preſent, cried aloud, and ſaid, Let us be 
4 beheaded | 
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beheaded with him. The ſentence was imme— 
diately after executed, after he had been per- 
mitted to kneel down and pray, in the pre- 


ſence of a great croud of ſpectators (many 


have a better view) on the fourteenth of Sep- 
tember, A. D. 258 *. 

In this perſecution, as was mentioned be- 
fore, Xiſtus, or Sixus, biſhop of Rome, was 
put to death in the church, together with one 
Quartus, probably a preſbyter + ; and Law- 
rence, a deacon, was roaſted before a {low 
fire, by the order of Macrian, the prefect of 
the city, in the abſence of Valerian. Of the 
latter the following account is given by Leo 
the Great, in his ſermon on the ſubject of this 
martyrdom}. Lawrence was not only a dea- 
con, but almoner of the church of Rome, and 
it was principally with a view to get poſſeſſion 


- of the treaſures of the church, that he was 
1 apprehended. When they were demanded 
" of him, he pointed to a great number of poor 
7 perſons who had been fed and clothed out of 
be it, ſo that nothing remained in his hands. 
in, * This account is extracted from the authentic acts 
he | of the . of Cyprian, tranſlated by Dr. Lard- 
ner. Heathen Teſtimonies, Vol. ii. p. go. and his life 
ho 
, by Pontius, prefixed to his works. 
] 


1ded f + Opera, p- 83. 
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The Governor, diſappointed in his expecta. 
tions, required Lawrence to renounce Chriſt, 
threatening him, in caſe of refuſal, with the 
moſt dreadful torments; and when he ap. 
peared unmoved at the mention of ſome, he 
propoſed others ſtill more excruciating. But 
nothing being able to move him, he had him 
firſt ſhockingly torn with ſcourging, and then 
expoſed to the fire on ſomething like a grid. 
iron, and ſo that different parts of his body 
were preſented to the fire in their turns. 

Velerian being taken priſoner, Gallienus 
his ſon remained ſole emperor, and ſoon ap- 
| peared to be a man of moderation, and well 
diſpoſed towards the chriſtians. By one 
edict he ordered the clergy to reſume their 
functions, and that thoſe of their poſſeſſions, 
which had been ſeized ſhould be reſtored to 
them, and by another he reſtored their 
churches. Gallienus not being much re- 
ſpected in the empire, his edicts were not 
every where obeyed, and particular governors 
were ſtill guilty of great cruelties ; eſpecially 
as the laws of Trajan had never been formally 
repealed. 

We have, in particular, an account of one 
Maximus, a ſoldier, who ſuffered about this 
time. Being about to obtain therank of cen- 
turion, another ſoldier, who claimed it as due 

| to 
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to himſelf, accuſed him of being a chriſtian, 


and on that account incapable of that honour. 


Being interrogated by Achæus his judge, he 
acknowledged that he was a chriſtian, but 
the judge being ſenſibly affected, and very 
unwilling that he ſhould ſuffer, gave him 
three hours, in which he might conſider of a 
more deliberate anſwer. 

Going from the Prætorium, 'Theotechnus, 
the biſhop of the city, came to him, and after 
ſome diſcourſe led him to the church. Then 
placing him near the altar, and ſhewing him 
his own ſword, as the inſtrument of his death, 
on the one hand, and the ſcriptures on the 
other, he bad him chuſe which he pleaſed. 
Deciding according to the wiſh of the biſhop, 
he encouraged him to perſevere; and the time 
being elapſed, he was again brought before 
the tribunal, and there ſhewing more con- 
fancy than before, and thereupon receiving 
ſentence of death, he was immediately led 
away and beheaded*. Aſturius, a Roman 
ſenator, diſtinguiſhed by his riches as well as 
his rank, and alſo by his zeal and courage as 
a chriſtian, being preſent at this execution, 
had the body carried away, and decently bu- 
ried, Many other things, Euſebius ſays, 

* Euſeb. Hiſt. Lib. vii. Cap. 15. p. 341. 
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were related of this Aſturius by thoſe who 
knew him, and who were living in his time“. 
What Gallienus might not have been able 
to effect, had he been ever ſo well diſpoſed, 
in favour of the chriſtian church, was done 
by the diſtractions of the empire in his reign; 
in which thoſe who are called the thirty ty. 
rants were every where making inſurreCtions, 
and ſetting up for themſelves. In this ſtate 
of peace the chriſtian church, as uſual, greatly 
encreaſed, numbers becoming every where 
more diſguſted with the rites of paganiſm. 
The diſtractions of this time, and the wars 
between the Romans and the 'barbarous na- 
tions of the North, in this reign, and ſome 
that followed, were likewiſe eminently fa- 
vourable to the ſpread of chriſtianity, For 
when a great number of theſe northern na- 
tions paſled from Thrace into Afia, commit- 
ting great devaſtations, and carrying many 
people with them into ſervitude, many of the 
clergy and other zealous chriſtians were 
among the captives, and exerted themſelves 
in the converſion of the people among whom 
they were ſettled. In conſequence of theſe 
events we find that, in the time of Conſtan- 
tine, the knowledge of chriſtianity was ex- 
Euſeb. Hiſt, Lib. vii. Cap. 16. p. 342. 
| tended 
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tended to many of theſe nations, as thoſe be- 
yond the Rhine, the Celtæ, the Goths, and 
the nations bordering on the Danube *. 
Aurelian, who ſucceeded Gallienus, appears 
to have been ſuperſtitious ; as he gave orders for 
conſulting the Sybilline books, and reproached 
the ſenate with their indifference about that 
matter, as if, ſays he, they held their conſul- 
tations in a chriſtian church, and not in the 
temple of the gods +. He did not, however, 


at firſt take any active part againſt the chriſ- 


tians; and when he was in the Eaſt, and was 
appealed to about the property of the epiſco- 
pal houſe at Antioch, he condeſcended to 
hear the parties, and decided in favour of that 
perſon to whom a ſynod of the neighbour. 
ing biſhops had aſſigned it. Thus,” ſays 
Euſebius, was he affected towards us at 
** that time. Afterwards, at the inſtigation 
** of others, he raiſed a perſecution againſt us, 
** which excited much alarm; but he had na 
** ſooner prepared his edict for that purpoſe, 
than he died by a conſpiracy againſt him in 
the army.“ From this time to that of 


Diocleſian it does not appear that there was 


* Sozomeni Hiſt. Lib. ii. Cap. 6. p. 32. 
+ Vopiſci Aurel. Cap. 20. p. 852. 
+ Euleb. Hiſt, Lib. vii. Cap. 30- p. 364: 


any 
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any conſiderable perſecution of the chriſtians. 
None is mentioned by Euſebius, though, as 
the laws againſt them were not repealed, it is 
very probable that they might ſuffer in va- 
rious places. There re, indeed, accounts of 
many martyrs in the Martyrology, but the 
authority of this work i not very great. 


SECTION HI. 
Of the Treatment of Penitents, and the Origiy 
: of the Novatians. | 2 


N the termination of the perſecution by 
Decius, we ſee the progreſs that: ſuper. 
ſtition had made in the minds of. many chriſ- 
tians. This perſecution had been preceded 
by a long ſtate of comparative reſt, - attended, 
as has always been the caſe, with a propor- 
tionable lukewarmneſs with reſpect to reli- 
gion; ſo that when the chriſtians were ſud- 
denly called upon to renounce their religion, 
or reſign their poſſeſſions, their liberty, or 
their lives, and generally to ſuffer torture alſo, 


oreat numbers were unable to ſtand the trial. 
| Some 
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Some complied without much heſitation with 
the demands of the governors to ſacrifice to 
the heathen gods ; but others thought to ſa- 
tisfy their conſciences by eluding thoſe de- 
mands; and. this they did in various Ways, 
but more eſpecially by procuring, by intereſt 
or by money, certificates of their having ſa- 
crificed, though they had not done it. 
Though theſe perſons had not firmneſs 
enough to die for their religion, they did not 
therefore diſbelieveit; and many af them, when 
they had recovered from theig firſt conſterna- 
tion, and had felt the pangs of remorſe, openly 
renounced. their recantations , Or gave up their 
certificates, and cheerfully ſuffered the extre- 
mity of the law. And the reſt, when the dan- 
ger was over, earneſtly wiſhed to be received 
into the boſom of the church by ſatisfying 
the demands of its regular officers, thinking 
that their eternal ſalvation depended upon it, 


and that without this no repentance, or con- 


trition, would avail them in the fight of God. 

According tothe eſtabliſhed forms of church 
diſcipline in thoſe times, the peace the church, 
as it was called, or a reſtoration to commu- 
nion with it, could not be given to any per- 
ſon without the conſent of the biſhop, toge- 
ther with that of the other clergy and the 


people; 
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people; though when the biſhops were re. 
ſpeed, their influence would naturally be 
very great, and almoſt deciſive. Hence they 
were inceſſantly teized by the lapſed, and re. 
courſe was had to every-poſſible method of 
gaining their favour ; but nothing was ſo ef. 
fectual as the recommendation of a martyr 
or a confeſſor; any perſon being then confi. 
dered as a martyr on whom ſentence of death 
had been paſled, eſpecially if he had ſuffered 
torture, or any other puniſhment ; and he was 
a confefſor who had acknowledged himſelf to 
be a chriſtian before a heathen tribunal, 
though no puniſhment had actually fol- 
lowed. 

The martyrs had, no doubt, great merit; 
but in this age ſomething muſt be deducted 
from it on account of the ſuperſtitious re- 
ſpect that was paid to them. They were 
almoſt idolized by their fellow chriſtians, 
both before and after their deaths; and when 
they ſurvived torture, or the mines, &c. the 
homage that was paid to them could not fail 
to hurt their minds, though they had natu- 
rally been ever ſo good. Accordingly, many 
of them were intoxicated with the:applauſe 
which they received, andoften madean impro- 
per uſe of the influence which they acquired. 

But 
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But though, on this account, the temper of 
mind with which ſome endured martyrdom 


might be very unlike that with which Chriſt 
ſuffered, and therefore could not be ſaid to be 


a proof of a truly chriſtian character, it was a 

proof of their firm belief of the truth of chriſ- 

tianity, and conſequently affords to us the 
ſame evidence of it. 

It having grown into an eſtabliſhed Gulden 

that the recommendation of a confeſſor, and 

eſpecially that of a martyr, ſhould entitle any 
perſon, without farther enquiry, to chriſtian 
communion, the diſcipline of the church was 
greatly relaxed by the indiſcreet eaſe with 
which they often granted their tickets of re- 
commendation. They would not only give 
them to perſons of whoſe repentance they 
were not well aſſured, but ſometimes to a par- 
ticular perſon and his friends, without diſtin- 
guiſhing who they were. Some, before they 
died, would even leave it in charge to their 
friends, to grant the peace of the church in 
their names to all who ſhould apply for it; ſo 
that it muſthave been thought that martyrdom 
operated to expiate the ſins of others, as well 
as thoſe of the martyr himſelf. Nay, it ap- 
pears that theſe tickets were ſometimes bought 


and 
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and fold, not perhaps in the firſt inſtance, but 
by thoſe to whom they had been granted. 
Theſe abuſes were ſenſibly and ſtrenuouſly 
oppoſed by Cyprian, who, from the place of 
his concealment in the former perſecution, 
wrote the moſt earneſt letters to the martyrs 
and confeſſors, to his own clergy, and the 
people, and alſo to the church of Rome, on 
the ſubject. For the idea of the neceſſity of 
an uniform diſcipline in all the great ſees, 
which was productive of much evil after. 
wards, was by this time firmly eſtabliſhed; 
ſo that a ſimple notification of communion 
with any one church, was a ſufficient. recom. 
mendation to any other; and for the ſame 
reaſon excommunication from any church 
was an excommunication from them all; diſ- 
tantchurches ſeldom thinking it neceſſary to 
examine into the grounds of proceeding in 
other churches, as we have ſcen in the caſe of 
Origen. | | 
'To, oppoſe this baneful influence of the 
martyrs and confeſſors, Cyprian urged that 
the care of the church was committed by 
Chriſt to the apoſtles, and by them to the or- 
dinary biſhops and clergy, who were reſpon- 
- ſible for their conduct in it; and he reſolutely 
refuſed 


refuſed to receive any certificates without re- 
ſtriction and examination. It was admitted, 
however, by him, as well as by others, that in 


ſnould not be withheld from any who had pro- 
feſſed repentance, as it was neceſſary to their 
dying in peace. 

Theſe laudable efforts of Cyprian were 
aided, and rendered effectual, by letters from 
the clergy, and even the confeſſors, at Rome, 
addreſſed to the church of Carthage, and to 
Cyprian himſelf; ſo that we hear no more of 
this groſs abuſe in any ſubſequent perſecution, 
and probably it was no where very great ex- 
cept in Africa only. 

It is no uncommon thing for one extreme 
to produce another. At the ſame time that 


laxation of diſcipline, in conſequence of the 
improper interference of the confeſſors, 
others at the head of whom was Novatus, a 
preſbyter at Rome, and a learned and reſpect- 
able man, maintained that they who had 
apoſtatized ought not on any terms, and what- 
ever profeſſions they might make of repent- 
ance, be reſtored to the peace of the church *; 
zug on this principle he made himſelf the 
Euſeb. Hiſt. Lib. vi. Cap. 43. p. 310. 
n B b head 
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the article of death, the badge of communion 
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head of a new ſect called Catbari, on account 
of their profeſſing greater purity than others. 
This Novatus had firſt ſeparated from the 
church of Rome, of which he was a preſby. 
ter, and had procured himſelf, as it is ſaid, to 
be elected biſhop, in oppoſition to Cornelius, 
whoſe election he had oppoſed, and which he 
pretended was invalid. However, he was 
joined by ſeveral biſhops in Italy, and by ſome 
confeſſors, which in that age was deemed a 
great acquiſition ; but his friends were moſt 
numerous in Africa, though he did not ſuc. 
ceed in his attempts to get the concurrence of | 
Cyprian. | 2 

In this he failed, in part perhaps, on account 
of Novatus being joined by another Novatus, a 
preſbyter of the church of Carthage, who had 
bad ſome difference with Cyprian, and who, 
in oppoſition to him, had ordained Feliciſſi- 
mus a deacon, in a ſeparate congregation in 
which he preſided. For this, and other crimes 
which were laid to his charge, but of which 
no proof appears, Cyprian propoſed to have 
him excommunicated, but the breaking out 
of the perſecution put a ſtop to the proceed- 
ings. 5 

In the abſence of Cyprian, Novatus and 


Feliciſſimus ſtrengthened their party againſt 
1 | him, 


D 
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him, and though at his return he procured the 
expulſion of Feliciſſimus and his friends; 
they, deſpiſing the ſentence, formed a new 
church in Carthage, and choſe for the biſhop 
one Fortunatus, a preſpyter who had been in- 
cluded in the ſentence of excommunication *. 


; We do not, however, hear any thing more of 
8 this ſchiſm, and probably thoſe of whom it 
e conſiſted joined the party of the Roman No- 
a vatus, whoſe diſciples ſoon formed ſeparate 
t churches 1n all parts of the chriſtian world. 
b. To decide concerning him and his princi- 
of W ples, a ſynod was called at Rome, conſiſting 
of ſixty biſhops, and a much greater number 
nt of the inferior clergy; and in this Novatus 
„a and his party were excommunicated, and his 
ad opinion condemned. A ſynod was alſo held 
0, at Carthage on the fame ſubject, in which 
ſſi- Cyprian preſided; and in this the ſentence of 
in the ſynod at Rome was confirmed, and par- 
nes Wl ticular rules were agreed upon relating to the 
ich W admiſſion of penitents, according to the na- 
ave ture and degree of their guilt; and among 
out theſe it was determined, that the clergy who 
ed * Theſe particulars of the proceedings in Africa, I 
of take from Motheim (De Rebus Chriſtianorum Ante Con- 
and ſtantinum, p. 497, &c.) who collected them from the 
ink re of Cyprian, and who does not altogether approve 
way e conduct of this biſhop in the buſineſs. 


B b 2 had 
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had apoſtatized in the time of perſecution, 
ſhould only be reſtored to communion as Jay. 
men. 

Euſebius gives us on this occaſion a letter 
from Cæcilius to Fabius, biſhop of Antioch, 
in which he draws a moſt frightful picture of 
Novatus, and of his conduct, in procuring him- 
ſelf to be eleted biſhop, and the method he 
took to keep his friends attached to him; 
but it has too much the appearance of in- 
vective and calumny. As the Novatians 
boaſted that the founder of their ſect was a 
martyr, it is, probable that he was one, and 
that he ſuffered in the reign of Valerian, as 
Cæcilius his opponent, did in the time of 
Gallus *. 

By this letter it appears that there were in 
the church of Rome at this time forty-four 
preſbyters, ſeven deacons, as many ſub-dea- 
cons, and fifty-two officers of inferior kinds, 
more than one hundred and fifty widows, 
ſick perſons, or poor, who were maintained 
out of the funds of the church ; and the com- 
mon people are ſaid to be innumerable . 


2 Cypeiani Ep. p. 181. Socratis Hiſt, Lib. iv. Cap. 
28. P. 2 
+ Euſzb. Hiſt. Lib. vi. Cap. 43. p- 310. 


There 
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There is alſo in Euſebius an excellent letter 


of Dionyſius biſhop of Alexandria to Nova- 


tus, reproving him for making a ſchiſm in 
the church, and exhorting him to reſtore its 
union *. In another letter he condemns the 
harſhneſs of Novatus and his friends, eſpe- 
cially with reſpect to their treatment of pe- 
nitents, and their rebaptizing thoſe who 
quitted the communion of the catholic church 
to join them, as if their former baptiſm had 
been of no effect +. 

It muſt be obſerved, however, that the 
Novatians did not maintain that all thoſe 
who had once apoſtatized would be excluded 
from heaven. On the contrary, they encou- 
raged their repentance, but left them to the 
judgment of God, keeping their own church 
pure from fo great a ſtain as they conſidered 
apoſtacy, and probably other great offences to 
be. They alſo thought that no ather church 
could be deemed pure, or its ordinances valid, 
which admitted ſuch improper. members. It 
is very poſſible, therefore, that many per- 
ſons of the moſt exemplary piety and virtue 
might chuſe to join a church which On 
ſuch great ſtrictneſs. 


* Euſeb. Hiſt. Lib. vi. Cap. 4 18. 
F Ibid, Lib. vii. Cap. 8. =p 28. Abs 
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| The ſet of Novatians: continued till alte 
the middle of the fifth cetitury, and thei? 
maxim of rebaptizing thoſe who joined thein 
from other chlurches, was adopted by the 
Donatiſts. Cyprian and the biſhops of Africa 
had no reaſon to complain of the Novatians 
for rebaptizing thoſe who joined them from 
other churches] ſince they had given it as their 
ſolemn opifilon that all heretics ſhould be te. 


f 4 * . 


dered as heretics by the catholics, they would, 
nb doubt, conſider them in the ſame light. 
The queſtion about rebaptizing Heretics 
las at this very time agitated with great 
earneſtneſs in Africa; and 4 council on the 
ſubject was held at Carthage, A. D. 21 5. In 
this Cyprian preſided; and it was unanimouſly 
determined that the baptiſm of Reretics ſhould 
be conſidered às invalid, and in this he had 
the coneurterice of Fitmilian, and probably 
that of the eaſtern churches in general; who, 
in a council held at Teonium in Phrygia; con- 
ſtſting of the biſhops of Galatia, Cilicia;'and 
the neighbouring provinces, agreed that he- 
retics ſHould not be rebeived into the church 
without being rebaptized. This we leam 


from the epiſtle of Firmilian in the works of 
Cy pran. 


—— . ,,,, a 


_— I” 


— 
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Cyprian x. To ſhew that baptiſm in all the 
uſual forms could not always be conſidered as 
valid, or have the effects of a real baptiſm, he 
mentions a caſe of its being adminiſtered by 
a woman out of her ſenſes, or, as he thought, 
actuated by a dæmon, probably one of the 
Montaniſts, who were often conſidered in that 
light. ** Could the remiſſion of ſins and re- 
* generation, he ſays, be given by ſuch 

'a baptiſm.” In this we fee the ſuperſti- 
tion of this good man, and of the times. 

In this epiſtle Firmilian anſwers what had 
been alleged by Stephen biſhop of Rome, 
who not only oppoſed the rebaptizing of 
heretics, but had excommunicated the Afri- 
can churches for doing it , and he alleges 
among other things that the church of Rome 
had not in all things kept to the ancient and 
apoſtolical practices, as with reſpect to the 
celebration of Eaſter and other things. 

Afterwards it came to be a received maxim, 
and was confirmed by the council of Nice, 
that if the heretics had uſed the proper form 
of baptiſm, that is, if they had baptized 77 
the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 


* Epiſt. p. 221. 
4 Rumpens adverſus vos pacem, Cyprian Oven, p · 


220. 
B b 4 | Ghoſt, 
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Ghoſt, it ſhould be deemed valid, and there. 
fore ſhould not be repeated; it being thought 
impious to treat a real ſacrament as if it had 
no virtue in it; ſuch was the ſuperſtition with 
which this rite was then conſidered. 

This opinion, however was not always 
able to give ſatisfaction to perſons of a timor. 
ous diſpoſition, who were afraid they had 
not received the true baptiſm. Dionyſius 
of Alexandria deſcribes a caſe of this kind, 
with reſpect to which he appears not to 
have known how to act, in a letter to Xiſtus 


biſhop of. Rome, A perſon who had been | 


baptized by ſome heretics (of what denomi- 
nation is not mentioned) applied to him to be 
rebaptized, uſing the moſt earneſt entreaties 
for that purpoſe; and though he told him 
that he could not regularly da it, and that in 
his opinion the communion of the Lord's 
ſupper, to which he would be admitted, 
might ſatisfy him, he till had the greateſt 
dread of communicating in thoſe circum- 
ſtances, as one of the unworthy perſons men- 
tioned by Paul, who eat and drink damnation 10 
themſeFves. It was even with great difficulty 
that this perſon could be prevailed upon to 
attend the prayers which accompanied the 
celebration of the euchariſt. Dionyſius writes 

| to 
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to the biſhop of Rome, to know what he 
ſhould do in ſuch a caſe as this *. What an- 
{wer Xiſtus returned, does not appear. In- 
deed, I do not ſee how they could ſatisfy the 
ſcruples of this man, in whoſe mind the opi- 
nions of divines, and even of councils, ſeems 
to have had but little weight. | 

There were two caſes reſpecting the bap- 
tiſm of heretics, one that of thoſe who had 
always been ſuch, and the other that of thoſe 
who had left the catholic church, to join any 
heretical ſociety; and to the former more 
fayour was ſhewn than to the latter. But 
Dionyſius ſays, he had learned of his prede- 
ceſſor Heraclas, to receive both witheut re- 
baptizing ; becauſe they had already received 
the Holy Spirit Þ, as if that was the neceſſary 
conſequence of baptiſm in the proper form, 
At the ſame time, this excellent man repre- 
ſents the deciſion of the African churches as 
no new thing, but as the ſame with that of 
the churches of Aſia at Iconium and Synnada, 
long before; and ſeems to intimate, that what 
had once been ſettled on a ſubject of this na- 
ture, in any place, ſhould not be altered, quot- 

* Euſeb. Hiſt. Lib. vii. Cap. 9. p. 329. 

Some MSS, have not the word pirit; and, accord 


ing to them, Dionyſius only (aid, that they had already 
received a holy, or true baptyſm, | 
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ing the law of Moſes, Thou ſhalt not remous 
the larid-mark ; at leaſt, that they ſhould not 
be diſturbed by other churches on that ac. 
count*. This was acting with the mode. 
ration ef a chriſtian, and a lover of peace; 
Jerom repreſents him as agreeing in opinion 
with Cyprian and the African churches. 
- All the eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians make great 
lamentations on account of the ſchiſm that 
was made in the chriſtian church by the No- 
vatians,, whoſe difference from the catholics 
reſpected matters of diſcipline only. On the 
contrary, I cannot help thinking that this 
breach in the unity of the chriſtian church in 
that age, and other. ſimilar breaches at other 
Oki had a very happy —_— upon the 
Whole. 
* Beſides Promoting free inquiry: and dif. 
cuſhon; without which no ſubject can be well 
tnderiteed, and which is neceſſary to give a 
general confidence in what ſhall be after- 
wards acquieſced:i in, ſects were the means of 
preventing that overbearing authority which, 
the whole chriſtian church united, could not 
have failed to have, and which, if there had 
been no place of xetreat from its power, would 
Have been inſupportable. What would have 


+ Euſeb. Hiſt, Lib. vi. Cap. 8. p. 327 85 
0 been 
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been tlie terror of an excommunication from 
fich a church, and how would it have been 
poſſible to correct any abuſe in ſuch circum 
fuer ? 

That families and friends ſhould have 0 
divided, and that thofe diviſions ſhould have 
been the cauſe of ſo much animoſity as:often 
took place on theſe occaſions, is, no doubt, to 
be lamiented. But this was an evil that did 
not neceſſarily ariſe from ſects in religion, 
but only from that unreaſonable ſpirit of bi- 
gotry in men, which could not bear with pa- 
tience that others ſhould think or act differ- 
ently from them; that very bigotry, which a 
number of ſects, and their neceſſary conſe- 
quences, can alone cure. Private animoſity 
was an evil inſeparable from the promulga- 
tion of chriſtianity itſelf, and was diſtinctly 
foretold by our Saviour. 

The excellent character of many of the 
Novatian biſhops, we ſhall find to have been 
of great uſe in exciting the emulation of the 
catholic biſhops, and in checking that abuſe 
of) power, and other irregularities, which 
would have difgraced chriſtianity infinitely 
more than theſe diviſions which. are ſo much 
complained of. The ſchiſm made by Luther, 
ſo much. oppoſed and lamented at the time, 


has 
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has been a means of reforming the church of 
Rome itſelf ; and the benefit which the eſta. 
bliſhed church of England derives from the 
Diſſenters is too apparent to be denied by any 
man of cool obſervation. It has been acknow. 
ledged by the Engliſh clergy themſelves. But 
_ eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians have been ſtruck with 
the immediate and temporary evils arifing 
from the diviſion of the chriſtian church by 
numerous ſects and parties, and have not 
ſufficiently reflected on the more remote, but 
neceſſary, and highly beneficial uſes of them. 


SECTION IV. 
Of the Origin of the Mon kr. | 


T HE perſecution of. Decius, which fell 

particularly heavy on Egypt, gave occa- 
ſion to the riſe of another ſpecies of ſuper- 
ſtition, which from ſmall beginnings ex- 
tended itſelf over the whole chriſtian world, 
and which, with ſome good, was productive 
of much evil, ſo as to make a very important 


period in the hiſtory of the chriſtian church. 
I mean 


— 
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I mean that ſpecies of ſuperſtition, under the 
influence of which perſons have thought there 
was a real merit in bodily auſterity, and in 
excluding themſelves from the common com- 
forts and enjoyments of life, eſpecially in 
leading ſingle lives, and being in all reſpects 
as far removed as poſlible from all commerce 
with the world. 

It is evident that nothing of this kind was 
preſcribed by Chriſt, or the apoſtles. Every 
perſon is by them ſuppoſed to live in ſociety, 
and is exhorted to do the duties of it, and to 
be uſeful in it. Celibacy is, indeed, recom- 
mended by the apoſtle Paul, but only for pru- 
dential reaſons, as ſubjecting men to leſs in- 
convenience in time of difficulty and perſecu- 
tion ; and the ſtate of marriage is always 
ſpoken of as honourable, Nor does it appear 
that, even in this age, any chriſtian adopted 
this new mode of life on the principles on 
which it was recommended afterwards. The 
firſt hermits were men who had been driven 
by perſecution to a diſtance from cities; and 
being obliged to conceal themſelves in deſert 
places, far from human ſociety, but being 
able to ſubſiſt (either from the natural fruits 
of the ground, their own labour, or the cha- 
rity of others) they by degrees acquired a fond- 
neſs 
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neſs for it ; and their ſatisfaction in it would, 
no doubt, be increaſed by the reſpect that was 
paid them, on. account of their great ſanc- 
tity, as men who had abandoned the world, 
and all the enjoyments of it, for the ſake of 
religion; ſo that they were conſidered in the 
ſame light as martyrs and confeſſors; and 
ſuch ſome of them were. The ſame idea of 
ſanctity was by degrees transferred to thoſe 
who choſe the ſociety of the original hermits, 
who relieved their wants in their rigid mode 
of life, and were induced to adopt the ſame 
themſelves. At firſt alſo they did not make 
any vows, by which they bound themſelves 
either to live ſingle lives, or renounce the 
world in any reſpect ; but they mixed with 
it, whenever they thought they could do it 
with ſafety to themſelves, or advantage to 

others. 
Beſides the habit of living in ſolitude, to 
which the chriſtians were driven by perſe- 
cution, ſome maxims, which had their origin 
in heatheniſm, greatly contributed to recom- 
mend this auſtere mode of lite. The doctrine 
of a ſoul, as an immaterial ſubſtance diſtinct 
from the body, and capable of ſubſiſting in a 
Nate of much greater perfection and happi- 
neſs without it, which was firſt adopted by 
the 


the heathen philoſophers, was by this time 
almoſt univerſally received among chriſtians ; 
and from this fruitful principle, among other 
conſequences highly unfavourable to genuine 
chriſtianity, there ſoon aroſe the idea of en- 
deavouring to detach the ſoul from the body 
as much as poſſible, even during their con- 
nexion, which was always thought to be un- 
favourable to the ſpiritual part of man, and 
neceſſarily to contaminate it. Every thing, 
therefore, which tended to reconcile the ſoul 
to its leſhly tabernacle, ſuch as ſenſual indul- 
gences of all kinds, even thoſe which had al- 
ways been deemed innocent, was to be care- 
fully avoided. Whatever tended to mortify 
the body was conceived to be for the advan- 
tage of the ſoul; and the ſtate the neareſt to 
this ideal perfection was thought to be that 
in which life could be ſupported with the 
feweſt enjoyments, or corporeal gratifications 
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4 poſſible. Even thoſe of the eye and the ear, 
8 which were always deemed to be the moſt 
4 refined of corporeal pleaſures, were repro- 
v4 bated. 
& At the ſame time that the ancient heathen 
a religions allowed, upon ſome occaſions, the 
mY groſſeſt ſenſual indulgences, in other caſes 
by they impoſed acts of the greateſt rigour, and 


required 
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required the moſt coſtly ſacrifices.; ſome of 
their gods being of ſuch a diſpoſition, that it 
was thought nothing elſe would conciliate 
them. Hence many of the heathen prieſts, 
who devoted themſelves to the peculiar ſer. 
vice of theſe gods, ſubmitted to great morti. 
fications, as faſting, &c. and performed upon 
themſelves the moſt painful operations, ſuch 
as cutting their fleſh, &c. to ſay nothing of 
their human ſacrifices, and the moſt ſhocking 
cruelties committed upon others. Some of 
the male prieſts caſtrated themſelves, and the 
women devoted themſelves to a ſtate of vir- 
ginity. All theſe things had been deemed. 
acts of heroiſm, and without the leaſt regard 
to moral virtue, had been thought to recom- 
mend men to the favour of the gods. 
In theſe things, unfortunately, the chriſ- 
tians vied with the heathens, being aſhamed 
not to be able to make as great ſacrifices to 
true religion, as any perſons had ever done 
to falſe ones. Hence ſome chriſtian hermits 
ſeemed to have emulated the ſeverities of the 
Indian Faquirs, making a merit of the mere 
enduring of pain, and of the renunciation of 
all the comforts and enjoyments of life. 
Laſtly, the Pythagorean and Platonic phi- 


loſophers, whoſe writings the learned chriſ- 
tians 
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tians Chiefly ſtudied, thought that, by the 
force of contemplation, they could, in a great 
meaſure, detach the ſoul from the body, and 
thus re- aſcend to that ſtate of union with God, 
which all ſouls were ſuppoſed to have had 
before they were ſeparated from that one 
great ſource of intelligence, and in which they 
expected to. be abſorbed, after undergoing a 
ſtate of diſcipline in this lower world ; and 
the reveries they naturally fell into in a ſtate 
of long filence and ſolitude, to which, for this 
purpoſe, they ſometimes gave themſclves up 
(a ſtate in which they were hardly ſenſible of 
the preſence of any material objects) they 
imagined to be this detached and exalted con- 
dition of the ſoul, ſuch as it would attain to 
in an unembodied ſtate. | 


Chriſtians deeply tinctured with theſe no- 


tions, thought that prayer would greatly aſſiſt 
in this grand operation, and do more for them 


than mere meditation could for the heathen 


philoſophers. Hence, to the moſt mortified 
ſtate that the body could bear, they added the 
mental exerciſes of inceſſant meditation and 
prayer; and this indolent contemplative mode 
of life they imagined to be the moſt perfect 


that human nature was capable of in this 
world. 
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But as it was neceſſary for the preſervation 
of mankind, that ſme perſons ſhould marry, 
and do the common offices of human life, 
and therefore theſe things could not be abſo- 
lutely ſaid to be ſinful, chriſtians followed the 
heathen philoſophers in adopting the idea of 
two claſſes of men, the operative, and the con. 
zemplative, and of the great inferiority of the 
former to the latter. Thofe perſons who 
performed theſe common offices of life, and 
partook of the common enjoyments of it, 
feeling a natural reluctance to the idea of 
abandoning them, were eaſily led to form the 
idea of the ſuperior excellence, as well as of the 
greater arfficult of a ftate of mortification, 
and were glad to miniſter to all the wants of 
the contemplative order of chriſtians, from 
the benefit they hoped to derive from their 
prayers, which they conceived to be'far more | 
ineritorious and effectual than their own. 
Thus did heathen maxims, in the moſt 
ſpecious and leaſt ſuſpected maniier, intro- 
duce themſelves into chriſtianity, and debaſe 


the genuine ſpirit of it; and by this means Ml 1 
were men gradually led to place the greateſt MW 
merit'in things that had no relation to moral M » 
virtue; And what was of ſtill worſe conſe- WM n 
quence, mankind having, as they thought, WM 


I this | 


this ſure way of making themſelves accept- 
able to God, were too apt to neglect any 
other, and even thought to make atonement 
for their vices by thoſe auſterities, or thoſe 
donations which were thought to be equiva- 
lent to them. For it has been univerſally 
obſerved, that the prevalence of ſuperſtition 
has always been attended with a proportional 
diſregard of moral virtue. 

The duties of ſuperſtition have this to re- 
commend them, that it is eaſily known when 
they are diſcharged ; whereas the moral im- 
provement of the temper and diſpoſition of 
mind is a leſs definite, and more uncertain 
thing, ſo as to be leſs eaſily eſtimated. And 
when a man is perſuaded that he can ſecure 
his future ſalvation by faſting, by penance, 
or by money, he will generally acquieſce in 
it, rather than have recourſe to that! conſtant 


attention to his heart and UK; which true 
chriſtianity requires; 


ro- Notwithſtanding this injury dons? iy chrif. 
aſc Wl tianity by the maxims of heatheniſm, there 
ans W was ſomething in it, and inſeparable from it, 
teſt WF which preſerved” it from that deplorably 
oral WW wretched and contemptible ſtate in Which 


nſe - mere heatheniſm left men. Moral precepts, 
W <lpccia}ly thoſe of humility, meekneſs, bene- 
this | Coe 2 volence, 
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volence, and heavenly mindedneſs, are ſo 
frequently inculcated in the goſpel, that they 
could not be wholly overlooked. Conſe. 
quently, almoſt all the orders of monks, not- 
withſtanding the time they gave to meditation 
and prayer, and the ſeverities they exerciſed 
upon themſelves, practiſed ſome acts of bene. 
ficence, and ſtudied to be uſeful to the world; 
not to obſerve that their reading of the ſcrip. 
' tures, and prayers, together with their habi- 
tual endeavours to raiſe their minds aboye 
this world, and to prepare themſelves, in their 
way, for another (about which the heathens 
knew nothing at all) would render them, per- 
ſonally conſidered, ſuperior characters to any 
that mere heatheniſm could produce. And, 
indeed, it is evident that, in the early ages 
(in the middle ages too, and, I believe, 
at the preſent time alſo) the generality of 
monks, notwithſtanding the factious diſpo- 
ſition of ſome, and the hypocriſy and ſecret 
ſenſuality of others, have lived very innocent 
lives, and many of them highly uſeful ones, 
eſpecially by their application to literature. 
For it muſt not be forgotten, that it is to 
the monks that we are indebted for a great 
part of what now remains of the learning 


of the ancients. The northern nations, which 
over- 
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overwhelmed the Roman empire, had been 
previouſly converted to chriſtianity ; and the 
reſpect which they had for monks and mo- 
naſteries, made thoſe places a valuable and 
happy aſylum for letters. It was alſo happy 
that, in a time of ſuch general confuſion as 
that in which all the ſtates in Europe were 
for ſeveral centuries involved, there was any 
place of ſafe retreat for thoſe who were diſ- 
ouſted with the world, and wiſhed to retire 
from it, whether they were driven thither by 
remorſe for their own crimes, or by the vio- 
lence of others. 

The firſt hermits that we read of were ſome 
who took refuge in Upper Egypt, or The- 
bats, during the perſecution of Decius, re- 
mote from Alexandria and the ſea-coaſt ; and 
one Paul is mentioned, as a perſon who diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf the moſt by his ſolitary 
life in that country. It is ſaid by Jerom, who 
writes his life, that being heir to a great pa- 
trimony, his ſiſter's huſband, in order to get 
poſſeſſion of it, informed againſt him, and 
that upon this he fled to the mountainous 
parts of Thebais, where he was ſafe from his 
purſuers. This place, however, he quitted 
leveral times; but at length, finding a con- 
Venient cavern in a rock, he lived there ninety 
ez | years, 
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years, dying at the age of one hundred and 
thirteen. We ſhall have occaſion enough to 
{peak of the followers of this Paul in the ſuc. 
ceeding periods of this hiſtory, _ 185 


* 
; * 


SECTION v. 
J Unitarianiſm in this Period. 


IE have ſeen that unitarianiſm was the 
belief of all the chriſtian world during 
the age of the apoſtles, and till the time of 
Juſtin Martyr, when he, and ſome other Pla- 
tonic philoſophers, being converted to chriſ. 
tianity, mixed their peculiar notions with it. 
In this they acted . with perfect integrity, 
though they were, no doubt, biaſſed more 
than they themſelves were aware of, by the 
flattering idea of repreſenting their religion 
to themſelves, and others, in a more reſpect- 
able light than that of the doctrine of a man 
who had been crucified. They therefore held 
that Chriſt was not a mere man, but that the 
logo, the power and wiſdom of the one ſu- 
preme God, had been, in ſome ineffable man- 
ner, emitted from him, ſo as to become a 
"099 e diſtinch 
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diſtin& perſon ; and that this logos was ſo 
united to Jeſus, that by virtue of it he was 
intitled to the appellation of God. | 

Still, however, ,not to alarm the common 
people, who juſtly dreaded, the doctrine of 
2 ſecond Gad, they always ſpoke of Chriſt, 
though a God, yet as greatly inferior to the | 
Father, as having derived every thing from 
him, who was alone [ag without origin, 
and intirely ſubſervient to his will. They 
were alſo far from moleſting the common 
people, who retained the plain doctrine of 
one God, and who conſidered Chriſt as a man 
inſpired by God. Thinking themſelves much 
ſuperior to them in knowledge, they rather 
deſpiſed them for their weakneſs, and their 
incapacity to comprehend this ſublime doc- 
trine which they had imbibed. 

In this light Origen always exhibits his 
own opinion and theirs. There are,” ſays 
hex, who partake of the logos which was 
from the beginning, the logos that was with 
„God, and the logos that was God but 

there are others who know nothing but Jeſus 
_ | Chriſt, and him crucified, the logos that 

was made fleſh, thinking they have every 
thing of the logos when they acknowledge 


# Comment. in Johan. Vol. ii. P- 49s 


C 4 Chriſt 


* Chriſt according to the fleſh. Such is the 
** multitude of thoſe who are called chriſ. 
* tians.” Again, he ſays “, the multi. 
** tudes,” that is, the great maſs or body, of 
the believers are inſtructed in the ſhadow 
** of the logos, and not in the true logos of 
„ God.” That Tertullian conſidered the 
greater part of chriſtians as dreading the dot. 
trine of the trinity in his time, and as adher- 
ing ſtrictly to that of the ſole monarchy of 
God the Father, we have ſeen already. Un. 
fortunately, the writings of all the ancient 
unitarians are loſt. But ſtill there 1s evidence 
ſufficient of there having been writers who 
maintained their opinion againſt the learned 
Platoniſts. Beryllus is ſaid to have been an 
elegant writer. Artemon and Theodotus, in 
the preceding period, were alſo writers, and 
they had many admirers. 55 

In the period of which I am now treating, 
the platonizing biſhops were unqueſtionably 
more numerous than any other ; and to this 
the ſchool of Alexandria, and the reputation 
of Origen, had probably contributed ; the 
moſt eminent of the biſhops having been the 
diſciples of Origen, ſuch as Dionyſus of 
Alexandria, Gregory of Neocæſarea, and Fir- 
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* Comment, in Johan. vol. ii. p 52. 
milian 
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milian of Cappadocia. It is probable, how- 
ever, that theſe men, eſpecially the two laſt, 
retained the moderation, as well as the doc- 
trine, of Origen on this ſubject. For they 
were far from proceeding with the deci- 
fion and. violence of the catholics of a later 
period, when the unitarian doctrine came 
before them. 


* Thoſe who incurred cenſure for holding the 


unitarian doctrine in this period were Noetus 
of Smyrna 'or Epheſus, Sabellius in Africa, 
and Paulus Samoſatenſis biſhop of Antioch. 
Noetus is not mentioned by Euſebius ; but 
Epiphanius and others ſpeak of him as the 
head of a ſect, who were called Noetians after 
him. He probably flouriſhed not long after, 
A. D. 220, and what he wrote on the ſubject 
was replied to by Hippolytus. But neither 
the work of Noetus, nor that of his anſwerer, 
are now extant. At leaſt the genuineneſs of 
the tract which goes under the name of Hip- 
polytus is queſtioned. Noetus, perſiſting in 
his opinions, was expelled from the church of 
which he was a member, together with thoſe 
who were of the ſame opinion with him; and 
Predeſtinatus ſays that he was alſo condemned 
by Tranquillus biſhop of Chalcedon in Syria“. 


* Lardner's Works, Vol. iii. p. 12. 


There 
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There are, however, ſo many improbable 
circumſtances in Epiphanius's account. of 
Noetus, and alſo of his brother. (ſuch as his 
pretending that he was Moſes, and his bro. 
ther Aaron, and that when they died the or- 
thodox refuſed to bury them *) that there is 
but little to be depended upon in what he ſays 
concerning him and his followers, except 
that they were unitarians. Theodoret ſays, 
that Noetus was the diſciple of Epigonus, 
and that he was followed by Cleomenes . 

Euſebius ſays but little of Sabellius, who is 
ſuppoſed to have publiſhed thoſe writings 
which gave offence to the orthodox, as they 
called themſelves, about A. D. 25 5, or 256, 
and which were anſwered by Dionyſius of 
Alexandria i in 257, or 258. So many biſhops 
of Africa were then unitarians, that Atha- 
naſius ſays, ** the Son of God,” meaning his 
divinity, was ſcarcely any longer preached 
jn the churches ;** and Sabellius was ſo dil. 
tinguiſhed a perſon, that the unitarians went 
by his name even in the time of Auſtin, 
though in general it had given place to that 
of Photinians, from Photinus biſhop of Sir- 
mium, and a much more eminent writer. So 

Her. 570 Opera, Vol. i. p. 480. | 

+ Hzr. Fab. Lib. iii, Cap. 3- Opera, Vol. iv. p. 227, 

popular 
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popular was unitarianiſm in this age, that. 
according to Epiphanius when the unitarians 
met with any of the plainer chriſtians, they 
would ſay, Well friend, what doctrine ſhall 
©« we hold, ſhall we acknowledge one God, or 
« three.” By this ſhort and plain argument, 
he acknowledged that they gained the pious 
and plain people to join them *. 

Noetus, if Epiphanius may be credited, 
was excommunicated from his own church, 
of which, as he was a writer, it is probable 
that he might be a preſbyter ; but it is remark- 
able that, though Sabellius was much more 
known, and his opinions generally prevailed, 
at leaſt in Africa, there was no council called 
on his account, no examination of his opi- 
nions, nor any public cenſure of them; when 
a preceding biſhop of Alexandria had called 
a council for the purpoſe of condemning 
Origen. It does not appear that any applica- 


tion whatever was ever made to Sabellius him- 


ſelf by any chriſtian biſhop or writer. All 
that we hear of, as written againſt his opi- 
nions, is a letter of Dionyſus of Alexandria, 
addreſſed to Xiſtus biſhop of Rome, Ammon 


x Hzr. 62, Opera, Vol. i. p. 514. 
| biſhop 
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biſhop of Berenice, and four books addreſſed 
to Dionyſius another biſhop of Rome“. 

It is perhaps no leſs remarkable that, not. 
withſtanding the blaſphemous opinions, ag 
they are commonly called, of which the Tri. 
nitarians accuſed Sabellius, no immorality 
appears to have been laid to his charge. It 
may therefore be ſafely inferred that his mo. 
ral character and conduct were unexception- 
able. And ſince no public cenſure was paſſed 
upon him, it may alſo be inferred, either that 
his opinions were not conſidered as very ob- 
noxious, or that his friends were ſo many, 
that his enemies had no proſpect of ſucceſs in 
any meaſures that they might take againſt 
him. 

Paul, a native of Samoſata, was biſhop of 
Antioch, twelve or thirteen years, in the time 
of the celebrated Zenobia, with whom he 
was a great favourite, Making allowance for 
prejudice and exaggeration, Dr. Lardner 
thinks that, from what Euſebius and others 
have ſaid of him +, we may draw the follow- 
ing character. ** He had a great mind, with 
a mixture of haughtineſs, and too much af- 

* Euſeb. Hiſt. Lib. vii. Cap. 26. p. 356. 

＋ Ibid, Lib. vii. Cap. 27. p. 257, &c. 

** fection 
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« fection for human applauſe. He was ge- 
« nerally well reſpected in his dioceſe, and by 
© the neighbouring biſhops; in eſteem with 
the great, and beloved by the common peo- 
ple. He preached frequently, and was a 
good ſpeaker; and from what is ſaid by 
* the Fathers of the council of his rejecting 
and laying aſide ſome hymns as modern, 
and compoſed by moderns, it may be ar- 
„ gued that he was a critic®, 

It appears that Paul had a difference with 
his preſbyter Malchion, who procured a coun- 
eil to be ſummoned, which, according to Atha- 
naſius, was attended by 170 or 180 biſhops, 
but according to Euſebius about 600, A. D. 
264. At this ſynod Firmilian was preſent, 
but Dionyſius of Alexandria, not being able 
to attend, ſent a letter. In this ſynod Paul 
was only admoniſhed, and not condemned. 
But in another ſynod, or council, at which 
Euſebius ſays , innumerable biſhops - were 
preſent, but not Firmilian, or Gregory of 
Neocæſarea, he was excommunicated, and 
depoſed. The diſpute between Paul and 
Malchion, who had preſided in a ſchool of 
rhetoric at Antioch, was made public. Mal- 

* Works, Vol. iii. p. 94. 

+ Hiſt, Lib, vii. Cap. 28. p. 358. 
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chion alſo drew up the ſynodical letter in the 
name of the Fathers of this council, which is 
preſerved in Euſebius “k. It is evidently 
dictated by the ſtrongeſt prejudice and malice. 

Had half the villanies and immoralities that 
Paul is there charged with been true, it can- 
not be ſuppoſed that ſuch men as Firmilian, 
Gregory, and thoſe who attended at the firſt 
council, would have heſitated to depoſe him. 

Notwithſtanding this depoſition by a coun- 
cil of biſhops, Paul could not be removed 
from the epiſcopal houſe (which however it 
1s evident he could not have occupied without 
the good will of the:people, who, it muſt be 
obſerved, had alone a proper right to depoſe 
him) till the authority of the emperor Aure- 
lian, who was the enemy of Zenobia, was 
called in. What became of Paul afterwards 
is not ſaid; but from him the unitarians were 
generally called Feen, till the council of 
Nice. 

Paul was a writer, but we have no parti- 
cular account of his works; and he not only 
held the doctrine of the humanity of Chriſt, 
but probably denied the miraculous concep- 
tion; as he ſaid that he acknowledged in 
** Chriſt the powerful word from heaven, by 

* Hiſt. Lib. vii. Cap, 30. p. 359- 
* prede- 
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oh predetermination before all ages, but that 
„ jt was manifeſted at Nazareth,” which he 
probably conſidered as the place of his birth. 
It is alſo probable that the followers of Paul 
did not baptize in the name of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghoſt, becauſe it was decreed 
by the council of Nice, that if any of them 
joined the catholic church, they ſhould be 
rebaptized ; which the orthodox of that age 
never did, if the baptiſm had been in that 
form, by whomſoever it had been adminiſ- 
tered. 

It is acknowledged that the Fathers who 
condemned the errors of Paul maintained that 
the ſon was not conſubſtantial ( qo) or of the 
ſame nature with the Father, which is the 
very reverſe of what was defined to be ortho- 
doxy at the council of Nice. But it may be 
accounted for in the following manner. The 
more philoſophical unitarians ſaid that the 
divinity which was in Chriſt was that of the 
Father, and therefore of the ſame ſubſtance 
with th. But it had been the cuſtom, as we 
have ſeen, with the firſt Trinitarians, to ſpeak 
of Chriſt ( though they gave him the appella- 
tion of God) as greatly inferior to the Father ; 


TS. Athanaſius De AdventuJeſu Chriſti, Opera, Vol. i. 
p. 635. 637. 
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and in expreſſing this they had not ſerupled 
to ſay that he was of a different nature (od) 
from the Father. This they did the more ef. 
fectually to diſtinguiſh between the perſons 
of the Father and Son, which they commonly 
charged the Sabellians with confounding, 
But afterwards, when the Arians aroſe, and 
maintained that Chriſt was not only inferior 
to the Father, but à creature, made out of no- 
thing, they who had held that the divine 
principle in Chriſt was the /ogos, or wiſdom 
of the Father, perſonified, changed their lan- 
guage, and adopted another, more agreeable 
to their principles ; ſaying that Chriſt was not 
of a different nature from the Father, but of 
the very ſame ſubſtance, or conſubſtantial with 
him; as indeed he neceffarily muſt have been, 
if his divinity had ever been a proper attri- 
bute of the Father. | 

Though Paul was depoſed, partly for his 
opinions, and in part for his pride, and the 
other vices which were laid to his charge (but 
which do not appear to have been proved) 
none of his clergy, or of the laity, are ſaid to 


have been excommunicated along with him; 


and yet as he is allowed to have been very 


doubt, have thought as he did, as alſo muſt 
= the 


popular in his ſee, many of them muſt, no 
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the biſhops and preſbyters of other churcheg.,. 
who were his admirers. It is thought by 
ſome that Lucian of Antioch put himſelf at 
the head of Paul's followers, who of their 
own accord formed a ſeparate ſociety ; though 
ſome conſidered him as having entertained. 
opinions-much the ſame as thoſe of Arius. 
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SECTION VL 


Of the Controverſy concerning the Reign of 
Chriff upon Earth. 


TIONYS LUS of Alexandria, who diſ- 
tiriguiſhed himſelf in every. thing. in 
which- chriſtianity was concerned, held a 

public diſputation! within this period; with 
ſome who maintained that thereign of Chriſt 
would be upon earth, and who were likewiſe 
charged with ſaying that under him chriſtians 
would enjoy carnaldelights. Nepos, a biſhop 
in Egypt, had written a book in defence. of 
this opinion, and it was anſwered by Diony- 
ius, who, with a candour that does him the 
neateſt honour, ſpeaks in the higheſt terms 
Vor. I. Dd of 
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of the genius and piety of Nepos, who was 
then dead, eſpecially on account of the many 
hymns which he had compoſed, and which 
were very much valued by chriſtians. Many 
whole churches of Egypt adopted the opi- 
nion of Nepos, and with them it was that 
Dionyſius held this public difputation, or ra- 
ther friendly conference, which continued 
three whole days from morning till evening, 
Dionyſius, in his account of this conference, 
greatly praiſes the candour of theſe Millena- 
rians, as they were uſually called, and ſays that 
at the opening of the conference both he and 
they expreſſed the greateſt readineſs to relin- 
quiſh their opinions, if after the diſcuſſion of 
them they ſhould appear not to be well 
founded. The iſſue was that Coracio, who 
was then at the head of theſe people, pro- 
feſſed himfelf convinced of his error, and 
openly declared that he would teach it no | 
more; ſo that this conference ended, as very 
few have done, to the ſatisfaction of both 
parties *. 
That the reign of Chriſt, wherever be its 
nature, will be on this earth, ſeems to be 
evident, from what was ſaid by the angels | 
at the time of his aſcenſion, viz. that he 
* Euſeb. Hiſt. Lib. vii. Cap. 24- p· 349- 


would 
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would return from heaven in the ſame man- 
ner as they then ſaw him go up thither. And 
as we are not informed that any change will 
be made in our future bodies beſides what 
relates to the difference of ſex, it does not ap- 
pear but that they are to be ſupported by 
food. Our Saviour himſelf ſeems to have 
thought ſo, when, in taking leave of his diſ- 
ciples, he told them that he ſhould no more 
taſte the fruit of the vine, till he ſhould 
drink it new with them in the kingdom of 
heaven. The opinion of Nepos is well known 
to have been held by Papias, and he always 
maintained that he had it from the apoſtles. 

As to the ſenſual delights which it is ſaid 
theſe Millenarians contended for, the charge 
was probably a calumny. Neither Papias, 
nor this Nepos, were perſons who are ſaid 
to be at all addicted to them; being men of 
great purity of manners, as well as piety. 
And it may eaſily be ſuppoſed that the idea 
which took place very early, and extended 
itſelf very faſt, of the natural impurity of 
every thing corporeal, led the generality of 
chriſtians to put a ſpiritual ſenſe upon every 
expreſſion by which the happineſs of a future 
ſtate is denoted. According to ſome, our 
pleaſures are to be ſo much of an intellectual 


es: + nature, 
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nature, that it cannot be conceived how our 
corporeal ſenſes, even thoſe of ſeeing, and 
hearing, ſhould be of any uſe to us. 


8 EC TTON VII. 
Of the Writers within this Period. 


PHE writers within this period, conſi- 
dering the length of it, and the propor. 
tion of peace that was in it, are not many, and 
of their works ſeveral were ſuggeſted by the 
perſecution, and the conſequences of it. Several 
of them were of the Alexandrian ſchool, from 
which the literature and the platonizing theo- 
logy of chriſtians was for ſeveral ages derived. 
The principal of them is Cyprian, of 
whoſe conduct and martyrdom an account 
has already been given. He wrote many 4. 
ters relating to the occurrences: of his times, 
eſpecially. on the ſubject of martyrdom, the 
baptiſm of heretics, the reception of the 
lapſed, &c. and ſome ſhort treatiſes, viz. 
on the vanity of idols; againſt the heathen 
religion; eſtimonies, conſiſting of a collec- 
tion of texts of ſcripture on different ſub- 
4 jects, 


* 
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jets, chiefly from the Old Teftament ; on 
diſcipline; on the conduct and .apparel of 
virgins; on mercy and alms giving; on pa- 
tience; on envy; concerning thoſe who had 
apoſtatized; and of the unity of the church, 
written on occaſion of the ſchiſm of Nova- 
tus, and the faction of Feliciffimus, who 
granted the peace of the church too readily 
to thoſe who had fallen. Laſtly, his treatiſe 


addreſſed to Demetrianus is an anſwer to thoſe 


who accufed the chriſtians of being the-cauſe 
of all the calamities of the ſtate. Cyprian 


had been a teacher of rhetoric before he was 


a chriſtian ; and it is obſerved that he is one 
of the firſt of the chriſtian writers who have 
been admired for their eloquence. 
Pontius, a deacon of Cyprian's, wrote an 
account of his life and death“. 
Cotemporary with Cyprian, was Commo- 
dianus, another Latin author, of whom an 


account is given by Gennadius, who wrote 
near the end of the fifth century. His treatiſe 
againſt the Pagans, or more properly ſtruc 


tions to perſons of every deſcription, in a 
looſe kind of verſe, is ſtill extant. 
Novatus, the author of the ſchiſm that has 
been mentioned, compoſed the firſt treatiſe 
* Jerom, Cap 79. 
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that was expreſſly written on the ſubject of 
the trinity, in which he explains with great 
clearneſs the generally received doctrine con- 
cerning the perſon of Chriſt before the coun. 
cil of Nice; maintaining that he was the logos, 
or reaſon of the Father, but nevertheleſs 
greatly inferior to him. He is alſo ſuppoſed 
to be the author of a treatiſe of Jewiſh meats, 
of another on Eaſter, and of circumciſion, as 
well as of ſome letters, eſpecially one from 
the clergy of Rome to Cyprian. Both Nova- 
tus and Cyprian wrote in Latin. 

Cornelius biſhop of Rome, wrote ſeveral epiſ- 
tles, chiefly on the ſubject of his difference with 
Novatus, but none of them are now extant“. 

Gregory, biſhop of Neocæſarea, the diſci- 
ple of Origen, compoſed a diſcourſe in his 
praiſe, a paraphraſe on Ecclefiaſtes, and a 
canonical epiſtle directed to a biſhop about 
the penance to be exacted of thoſe who 
returned to the church, after having been 
guilty of various crimes, during the incurſion 
of the barbarians into Aſia, in the reign of 
Gallienus. There are other works falſely 
attributed to him. 

Dionyſius of Alexandria was the moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed writer, as well as actor, of theage 

* Jerom, Cap. 77- | 
In 
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in which he lived. He alſo had been the diſ- 
ciple of Origen. Some of his works have 
been mentioned in the courſe of this hiſtory; 
but nothing of his is now extant, except ſome 
fragments preſerved in Euſebius. He wrote 
what were called paſchal letters, relating to 
the time of celebrating Eaſter, ſhewing that 
it ought to be before the vernal equinox ; and 
he publiſhed a canon, or cycle, of eight years, 
for the direction of chriſtians with reſpect to 
it*, Euſebius alſo quotes a ſecond book of 
his concerning promiſes, meaning probably 
the rewards of virtue in a future ſtate againſt 
the Millenarians +. 

Dionyſius ſpeaks of his having had two 
revelations, one directing him to withdraw 
from the perſecution in the time of Decius t, 
and the other to encourage him to read the 
works of heretics, by which he evidently 
meant thoſe of the Gnoſtics, as he ſpeaks of 
their traditions (wapadoon,) and of defiling his 
mind with their execrable opinions (wauwapes 
aur NH) But as he mentions no circum- 


* Euſeb. Hiſt. Lib. vii. Cap. 20. p. 344. 
+ Ibid. Lib. iii. Cap. 28. p. 122. 
: Ibid. Lib. vi. Cap. 40. p. 302. 

Ibid. Lib. vii. Cap. Te P · 326. 
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ſtances of thoſerevelations, the latter of which 
He calls a viſion, it is 4mpoſſhble for us to de. 
termine whether they were real or not. With 
reſpect to the former, he ſolemnly declares 
that he told no untruth, and therefore there 
can be no doubt but that, if this excellent 
man was impoſed upon by his own imagi- 
nation, he was far from intending to impoſe 
upon others. As God has vouchſafed xevela- 
tions of a ſimilar nature to other perſons, he, 
no doubt, may have done it in his caſe ; but 
the facts are deſtitute of ſufficient evidence. 

In chis period Anatolius of Alexandria, but 
biſhop of Laodicea, diſtinguiſhed h imſelf by 
his genius and his writings, excelling in his 
knowledge of arithmetic, geometry, aſtro- 
nomy., logic, ꝓhiloſophy, and rhetoric. He 
. wrote a treatiſe concerning Eaſter, a part of 
which treatife is extant in Latin. Euſebius 
gives a large account of this Anatolius, of 
the great eſteem in Which he was held at 
Alexandria, and eſpecially of his gervices at 
the time of a fiege*, _ 

Theognoſtus of Alexandria, quoted by 
Athanaſius and others, but not mentioned by 
Euſebius, appears to have been a confiderable 

Euſeb. Hiſt, Lib. vi. N 32. p. 366. 
writer, 
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writer, and author of a treatife, entitled, 1n/:- 
tutions, which was not altogether approved 
by thoſe who claimed the title of orthodox in 
a later period, as he called the Son a creature. 
Pierius, a preſbyter of Alexandria, wrote 


with ſo much elegance, that Jerom ſays he 
was called the younger Origen. He wrote a. 


commentary on Hoſea, and a treatiſe on Eal- 
ter, neither of them now extant. Euſebius 
ſpeaks highly of him, as eminent for ſublime 
philoſophy“. 

This period produced two EET which 
deſerve to be mentioned for their ſingularity, 
and the relation they bear to chriſtianity. The 
Heathen philoſophers were, no doubt, much 
offended at the progreſs of the new religion; 
and this progreſs was evidently owing to the 
belief of the iracles of Chriſt and the apoſtles, 
recorded in the Evangeliſts and the Acts of 


the Apoſtles. To counteract the effect of 


theſe writings, it 1s highly probable that we 
now find the life of Pythagoras written by 
Porphyry, and more largely by Jamblichus, 


and alſo that of Apollonius Tyanzus by Phi- 


loſtratus; and as they abound with the ac- 
counts of miracles, it may be worth while to 
mention ſome of them, that the judicious 


* Hiſt, Lib. vii. Cap. 32. p. 373. 
reader 
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reader may compare them with thoſe which 


they ſeem to have been intended to rival, and 


diſcredit. 
Pythagoras had been dead almoſt eight 


hundred years before theſe lives of him were 
written; and very little indeed had been re. 
corded of him by any credible hiſtorian. In 
theſe circumſtances theſe writers might collect 
vague traditions, or invent anecdotes, without 
fear of being contradicted by any poſitive 
evidence; but being, on the ſame account, 
neceſſarily deſtitute of proper vouchers them- 
ſelves, they could not be entitled to any cre- 
dit. And, indeed, the ſtories are ſuch as 
abundantly confute themſelves, being ex- 
tremely ſilly, not being brought as any proof 
of a divine miſſion, and having no rational 
object whatever. 

If any credit, ſay both Porphyry and Jam- 
blichus (the latter of whom ſeems to have 
copied the former) may be given to many 
ancient and excellent men, who have written 
concerning Pythagoras, his philoſophy had 
in it ſomething from which even brute ani- 
mals might receive inſtruction. He ſo tamed 
a wild bear of Daunia, which had committed 
great ravages in the country, that he bound 


It by an oath never to meddle with any living 
creature 
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creature for the future; ſo that ever after- 
wards it confined itſelf to the woods, and 
never injured any animal, tame or wild. See- 
ing an ox at Tarentum eating green beans, 
he whiſpered ſomething in his ear, and from 
that time he never taſted beans any more; 
and living long after this near the Temple 
of Juno, he was called the ox of Pythagoras. 
Explaining to his diſciples at Olympia that 
birds were meſſengers from God to pious 
men, he brought down an eagle which was 
then flying over their heads, and after he had 
careſſed him for ſome time, diſmiſſed him 
again; by which, ſay theſe writers, he ſhew- 
ed that, like Orpheus, he likewiſe had power 
over wild animals“. 

When Pythagoras was travelling with a 
native of Sybaris, along the ſea ſhore, to Cro- 
ton, he told ſome fiſhermen, who were drag- 
ging a net full of fiſhes, the exact number 
that it contained, on their promiſing that they 
would do whatever he ſhould direct with 
reſpect to them, if he told them right. Ac- 
cordingly, when they had counted them, and 
found the number to be what he had ſaid, he 
ordered them to throw them back into the 


* Porphyrius de vita Pythagoræ, c. 24, 25. p. 31. 
Jamblichus, c. 13. p. 46. VII eto 
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: ſea alive; and it was very remarkable, ſay 
by theſe writers, that notwithſtanding the time 
which was employed in counting ſuch a num. 
ber of fiſhes upon the ſea ſhore, not one of 


them diedF®. 

Pythagoras, they alſo ſay, proved by un. 
deniable evidence, that he was the ſame per. 
ſon with Euphorbus, the ſon of Panthus, 


who was flain by Menelaus, at the ſiege of 


Troy, after having killed Patroclus ; his ſoul 


having tranſmigrated from one body to an- 


other. 


Though theſe writers appeal to“ many 


_ © ancient and excellent men who wrote the 
** hiſtory of Pythagoras, they do not men- 
tion any of them; and it 1s remarkable that 
Diogenes Laertius, who wrote the life of 
Pythagoras about one hundred and fifty years 


before theſe authors, has none of theſe pro- 
digies, except the ſtory of Euphorbus. 

The miracles of Apollonius Tyanzus are 
not leſs ridiculous than thoſe that are related 
of Pythagoras, and as deſtitute of proper 
vouchers. Philoſtratus, who wrote his life, 
did it, as he ſays, with a view to ſhew that 
he was a more extraordinary man than Pytha- 

0 y Vo © Pe 31. a , c. &. p. 47. 
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goras, 
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goras, and more divine with reſpect to philo- 
ſophy. According to him, Damis, the com- 
panion of Apollonius, committed to writing 
whatever he ſaid, or did, that was remarkable; 
that a friend of this Damis (whoſe name is 
not mentioned) committed theſe memoirs to 


julia, the wife of the emperor Severus; and 
that ſhe gave them to Philoſtratus, to tran- 


ſcribe and reduce into better order. In theſe 


circumſtances it can hardly be ſuppoſed but 
that he would endeavour to acquit himſelf in 
ſuch a manner as to pleaſe this empreſs, and 


her ſon Caracalla, by detracting from chriſ- 


tianity, to which they both had a very great 
averſion. He alſo ſays, that he was aſſiſted by 


the books of Maximus of Age, which con- 


tained an account of what Apollonius did in 
that place. Four books of the life of Apol- 
lonius were likewiſe written by Meragenes ; 
but they were ſuch as our author could not 
give credit to. Let us now ſee whether his 
own accounts be at all more credible. 


According to Philoſtratus, Proteus appear- 
ed to the mother of Apollonius before he was 


born, and told her that ſhe would be delivered 
of himſelf. She, not at all terrified at the 
apparition, aſked him who he was; to which 


he replied, an Egyptian god. But REFINE: 
he 
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he adds, proved himſelf to be much ſuperior 
to Proteus in his knowledge of future events; 
for that his predictions were much more nu- 
merous than thoſe of Proteus, and that he 
never failed in his interpretation of myſteri- 
ous things“. Before her delivery ſhe was 
directed by a dream to go and gather flowers 
in a certain meadow. There ſhe fell aſleep, 
and was ſurrounded by ſwans, who diſpoſing 
themſelves in the form of a chorus, ſet up a 
great cry, which awaked her, and immedi. 
ately after this ſhe was delivered, At the 
ſame time lightning deſcended from heaven, 
but preſently aſcended again into the higher 
regions of the atmoſphere ; ſignifying, as our 
author ſays, that this child would riſe above the 
earth, and have his habitation near the gods. 
Such was the birth of Apollonius, at Tyana 
in Cappadocia, of which place our author re- 
lates ſeveral extraordinary things. He more 
particularly mentions a fountain, the waters 
of which could not be drunk with ſafety 
by any perjured perſon. While Apollo- 
nius was a boy, an Aſſyrian youth, who had 
brought himſelf into a dangerous diſeaſe by 
his debauchery, was directed by the god 
Zſculapius to apply to him, who by adviſing 


Lib. 1. cap. 3. p. 35. C. 4. p- 6. 
temperance 
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temperance, reſtored him to health*. Such is 
the introduction to the life of Apollonius, and 
the whole work is of a piece with it. 

I need not ſay how little credit is due to 
ſuch ridiculous ſtories as theſe, which are as 
deſtitute of any proper evidence, as thoſe in 
Ovid's Metamorphoſis. It is not, indeed, 
probable that they were believed by the 
writers themſelves, or any of their readers. 
How unneceflary is it then to draw a com- 

pariſon between them and the miracles of. 
Chriſtand the Apoſtles, the accounts of which 
were written while numberleſs witneſſes, of 10 
them were living, and which were ſo well _ 
atteſted, that both before and after the pub- 
lication of thoſe books, thouſands en ee 2 
every thing that they had in the world, and 
many of them cheartully laid down their lives, 
for their faith in them ; and yet it cannot be 


ſaid that any of theſe perſons had been pre- 


viouſly diſpoſed to admit the truth of the 
facts. 


* Cap. 6. p. 10. 
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F-65100 Vi... 


OF THE PERSECUTION UNDER DIOCLE- 
TIAN, A.D. 302, AND TO THE SETTLE- 
MENT OF THE EMPIRE UNDER CON- 
STANTINE, A.D. 313. 


THIS is the ſhorteſt period into which I 
have hitherto divided this hiſtory, but 

it is by far the moſt crowded with events, and 
thoſe of the greateſt confequence, and it ter- 
minated in the complete eſtabliſhment of a 
ſtate of things, the like of which had never 
been known before; in one reſpect highly 
favourable to chriſtianity, I mean in the gene- 
ral acknowledgment of its truth, but highly 
unfavourable with regard to its effects on the 
hearts and lives of men. This period alſo 
terminated in the union of chriſtianity with a 
power the moſt heterogeneous to its nature, 
by which it became the reverſe of what it had 
been hitherto, viz. a kingdom of this world, 
arming itſelf with its powers and terrors, and 


by degrees exerciſing that temporal power 
$ with 
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with as much cruelty againſt a purer ſpecies 
of chriſtianity, as it had ever been employed 
againſt chriſtianity itſelf. 

Previous to this laſt ſtruggle between chriſ- 
tianity and heatheniſm, the chriſtian church 
had, with little interruption, enjoyed more 
than half a century of reſt and peace, in which 
it had enlarged its boundaries, and acquired a 
degree of external ſplendour unknown in any 
former period *. Several of the emperors had 
been well diſpoſed towards it, and though they 
did not embrace chriſtianity themſelves, they 
had made no ſcruple of employing chriſtians 
in the moſt important departments of govern- 
ment, both civil and military ; and had ex- 
cuſed them from the performance of any acts 
which had formerly been indiſpenſible in the 
execution of their offices, if they objected to 
them as inconſiſtent with their profeſſion of 
chriſtianity, 
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* Arnobius ſpeaks of the knowledge of chriſtianity 
having reached the Seres, or Chinele, as well as the Per- 
ſians and the Medes. Lib. ii. p. 30. Mr. D. Guignes 
has endeavoured to prove that one of the Chineſe em- 
perors, having heard of it by the people of India trad- 
ing to China, ſent perſons into the Weſt to colle& a 
more authentic account of it, A. D. 65, but that not 

making ſufficient diſtinction, they brought back the 
religion of Fo, which had its * about that time. 


Hiſtoire des Hung, Vol. i. p. 30. But I do not lay much 
ſtreſs on this account. 


Several 
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Several of the emperors had indulged their 
chriſtian officers and their families with the 
moſt public exerciſe of their religion, and 
among theſe Euſebius particularly mentions 
Dorotheus and Gorgonius, who, with many 
others, were advanced to the higheſt magiſ. 
tracies, and the government of provinces, 
Many heathen governors alſo ſhewed great 
reſpect to chriſtian biſhops, and permitted 
them to erect new and more ſpacious edifices 


\ For their public aſſemblies, as the demand for 


them kept increaſing, and the rites of the 
heathen religion became .more neglected and 
difuſed. We may therefore conclude, that 
at this time a very great proportion of the 
people, in all the provinces of the empire, 
and eſpecially in the Eaſt, made _ pro- 
feſſion of chriſtianity. 

But this ſtate of proſperity had produced, 
as before, many bad, as well as many good 
effects. The chriſtian biſhops and people, 
having no foreign enemies, were divided 
among themſelves; and that affectionate love 
and ſympathy, which had been cheriſhed by 
common difficulties, had given place to jea- 
louſy, envy, and hatred ; which, as Euſebius 
expreſſes it, led them to fight with words, 
as 
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as with ſwords and ſpears *. Alfo, a ſpirit 


of indifference with reſpect to religion in ge- 


neral, and an attachment to the world and the 
things of it, the fruitful parent of all vices, in- 
fected chriſtians as well as other perſons, when 
perſecution had ceaſed to keep up their zeal, 
and to compel them, as it were, to look from 
earth to heaven. 

At length, however, it mala Divine Pro- 
vidence to rouſe the chriſtian church from 
this ſtate of indifference and worldly minded- 
neſs, by the moſt ſevere, and the longeſt con- 


tinued perſecution to which it had ever been 


expoſed. And by this it appeared that, not- 
withſtanding the diſeaſes which it had con- 
tracted in a ſtate of indolence, its /amina were 
good; for it not only ſurvived, but was im- 
proved by the trial. The return of perſecu- 
tion revived the ancient ſpirit and zeal of 
chriſtians, and no more account was made by 
them of torture and death, than on any former 
ſimilar occaſion. 

This perſecution is uſually aſcribed to Dio- 
cletian, but it was more properly a-meaſure of 
Galerius Maximian, his ſon-in-law, and one 
of the Cæſars; and it is ſaid that, for ſome 
time, Diocletian remonſtrated againſt the pro- 
* Euſeb. Hiſt. Lib. viii. Cap. 1. p. 376 ⸗ 
poſal, 
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poſal, on account of the miſeries that he foreſaw 
it would produce. For though he was ſuper. 
ſtitious, and a friend to the ancient religion 
(which was ſuppoſed to be connected with 
the welfare and glory of the empire, which 
he had much at heart) he was not naturally 
cruel. Moreover, the perſecution did not 
begin; at leaſt, it was not carried on with any 
violence, till the nineteenth year of his reign, 
a few years before he reſigned the government 
intirely, and it continued ſeven years, after he 
had nothing to do with the adminiſtration, 
and when, it does not appear, that he inte- 
reſted himſelf at all in it. 

| It appears, however, that Diocletian, in 
conjunction with his colleague, Maximian 
Herculius, had ſhewn himſelf unfavourable 
to the chriſtians, on ſome occaſions, before 
the breaking out of the great perfecution 
which bears his name *. It is ſaid, that at the 
meeting of the two emperors at Milan, which 
was the year before the adoption of the two 
Cæſars, and the ſixth of the reign of Diocle- 
tian, they concerted ſome meaſures that were 


hoſtile to chriſtianity +; and when ten years of 


the joint reigns of Diocletian and Maximian 


* Epiphanius, H. 66. Opera, Vol. i. p. 
+ De Mortibus Perſecutorum, Cap. &. p. 


Were 
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were expired, ſolemn games, in honour of 
the heathen gods, were celebrated, with ſacri- 
fices, through all the provinces, by Diocletian 
at Nicomedia, and by Maximian at Rome, 
which ſhews their attachment to their ancient 
r1tes. 
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SECTION: I. 
Of the Progreſs of the Perſecution in general, 
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1 obſerves, that the perſecu- 
tion began in the army, before the pub- 
lication of the edicts which made it general; 
the officers being obliged to reſign their com- 4 
mands, if they would not ſacrifice to the hea- 1 
then gods. Many, however, not only re- 
ſigned their rank in the army upon this occa- 
ſion, but ſuffered death; till one of their com- 
manders was deterred from proceeding any 
farther, by the prodigious numbers who of- 
fered themſelves to him, as ready to die when 
they were thus called upon *. 
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Euſeb. Hiſt. Lib. viii. Cap. 4. p. 380. 
In 
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In the fourteenth year of Diocletian and 
Maximian, they made a magnificent triumph 
together at Rome, for their ſignal ſucceſs in 
re-eſtabliſhing the affairs of the empire, and 
from this time Diocletian affected to be called 
Jovius, and Maximian Herculius, and their 
pride and arrogance was from this time vii. 
bly encreaſed. But it was not till the nine. 
teenth year of Diocletian, when the emperors 
were eſtabliſhed in full power, when the em- 
pire had no rebellion within itſelf, nor any 
war with its neighbours, that they formed the 
ſerious deſign of extirpating the chriſtian re- 
ligion ; imagining, it may be preſumed, that 
till this was done, the proſperity of the ſtate 
could not be ſaid to be ſtable, the ſafety and 
grandeur of the empire being ſuppoſed to de- 
pend upon the obſervance of thoſe rites, to 
which the Romans had been addicted when 

the empire was eſtabliſhed. 

It was this idea that miſled Trajan, Mar- 
cus Antoninus, and other emperors, before 
Diocletian ; and their failure of ſucceſs in ex- 
tirminating chriſtianity did not deter theſe 
two from making the attempt; imagining, no 
doubt, that notwithſtanding the great increaſe 
of chriſtians, they were poſſeſſed of advantages 


ſufficient to counterbalance that circumſtance ; 
| and 
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and ſeeing that if the evil, as they thought it, 
was ſuffered to proceed much farther, it would 
be too late to attempt the ſuppreſſion of it. 
It is alſo ſaid, in Euſebius's life of Conſtan- 
tine à, that Apollo was reported to have com- 
plained out of a cavern, that his oracles were 


ſilent, or uncertain, on account of ſome 7u/? 
men ; and that on this account the emperor 


(ſuppoſing that by t men muſt be under. 
ſtood the chriſtrans) was incited to begin the 
perſecution. my | 

By the firſt edict, which was publiſhed juſt 
before Eaſter, A. D. 303, at Nicomedia, 
where Diocletian and Galerius then were, it 
was ordered, that all chriſtian churches ſhould 
be demoliſhed to their foundations, that the ſa- 
cred books of the chriſtians ſhould be burned, 
that thoſe chriſtians who enjoyed any honours 
ſhould be deprived of them, and that private 
perſons ſhould be reduced to ſervitude, if they 
did not renounce chriſtianity +, No ſooner 
was this edict ſet up, than a perſon of con- 
ſiderable rank, and intemperate zeal, pulled 
it down, and tore it. Being immediately 
ſeized, and put to death by torture, he ex- 


* Euſeb. Hiſt. Lib. ii. Cap. 30, 51. p. 561. 
+ Ibid. Lib. viii. Cap. 2. p. 379. : 


Vor. I. E e preſſed 
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preſſed the greateſt compoſure and joy to his 
laſt breath *. 

Not long after appeared another edict, by 
which all the biſhops, and the other clergy 
were ordered to be committed to priſon, — 
compelled to ſacrifice to the heathen gods; 
and this was followed by a third, in which it 
was ordered, that they who refuſed to ſacri- 
fice, ſhould be expoſed to torture . 

With reſpect to the particulars of this fa- 
mous perſecution, I ſhall ſtrictly follow Euſe- 
bius, who declares, that he relates what paſſed 
under his own eyes. He himſelf, he ſays, 
was preſent when the churches were demo- 
liſhed, and the books of ſcripture committed 
to the flames. In this perſecution ſome of 
the clergy concealed themſelves, others were 
apprehended, and expoſed to various inſults, 
many had not fortitude to bear the trial, and 
many had recourſe, as in the preceding per- 
fecution, to various artifices, in order to be 
thought to have ſacrificed when they really 
had not]. 


-  * Fuſeb. Hiſt. Lib. viii. Cap. 5· Pp. yore 


+ Ibid. Cap. 3. p. 379. 
t Ibid. p. 383. 


[| Ibid. Cap. 3. 7. 379. 
When 
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When Euſebius proceeds to mention par- 
ticular caſes, he begins with thoſe who fuf- 
fered in the emperor's houſhold, and ſays, 
that Dorotheus, and other youths of the bed- 
chamber, who had been particularly favoured 
and eſteemed by the empetors, preferred 
every ſpecies of torture to the honours with 
which they had been inveſted. To enable us 
to judge of what was endured by the reſt, he 
ſays that one of them, whoſe name was Pe- 
ter, being brought before the emperors, and re- 
fuſing to ſacrifice, was firſt ſtripped naked, and 
then cruelly ſcoutged till his bones were laid 
bare. This having no effect, he was waſhed 
with vinegar and falt, and afterwards gradu- 
ally roaſted on a gridiron, perſiſting in his 
profeſſion of chfiſtianity to the laſt. Doro- 


theus and Gorgonius, with many others who 


belonged to the palace, after enduring various 
tortures, were ſtrangled ; and Anthimius, the 
biſhop of Nicomedia, was beheaded. 

After this the palace being on fire, and the 
chriſtians being ſaid to be the incendiaries, all 
the chriſtians in the place were, by the order 
of the emperors, killed in crowds, together 
with their families ; ſome by the ſword, and 
others by fire; and upon this occaſion many 
perſons of both ſexes voluntarily ruſhed into 
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the flames. Many were thrown bound into 
the ſea, and ſome who had been interred were 
taken out of their graves, and thrown into the 
fea alſo. 

This paſſed at Nicomedia, at the beginning 
of the perſecution ; and when the ſame orders 
were carried into Armenia, and Syria, an in. 
credible number of perſons were thrown into 
priſon, ſo that thoſe places which uſed to be 
occupied by murderers, and villains of every 
ſpecies, were now filled with biſhops and 
clergy ;- and there was no room left for thoſe 
who were condemned for crimes. It is im- 
poſſible, he ſays, to compute the numbers of 
martyrs in each province, eſpecially in Africa 
proper, and Mauritania, 'Thebais, and Egypt; 
and many perſons flying from Egypt, were 
put to death in other provinces. 

Some of theſe, Euſebius ſays, he himſelf 
ſaw expoſed to various kinds of torture, and 
ſome thrown to wild beaſts, at Tyre. On this 
occaſion many of the beaſts, he ſays, would 
not hurt them, but turned upon thoſe who 
incited them. He particularly mentions a 
young man, not twenty years of age, who ſtood 
without moving from his place, and holding 
his hands in the form of a croſs, when a wild 


* Euſeb. Hiſt. Lib. viii. Cap. 6. p. 381. 
6 — 


beaſt 
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beaſt ruſhing towards him, ſuddenly retired. 
A bull being let looſe upon five perſons, did 
not hurt any of them, but threw ſeveral of 
their enemies into the air, and tore them. 
After this, other beaſts were let looſe upon 
them ; but this not ſucceeding, they were put 
to death by the ſword, and then thrown into 
the ſea x. Theſe were all perſons who had 
fled from Egypt. 

In Egypt itfelf, Euſebius ſays, there were 
men innumerable, with their wives and chil. 
dren, put to death ; and that after being made 
to endure cruel fcourgings, and all kinds of 
torture, dreadful to hear of, they were either 
thrown into the fire, or drowned. Some 
cheerfully preſented their heads to be ſtruck 
off, ſome expired under the torture, and ſome 
were famiſhed to death. Others were cruci- 
fed, ſome in the manner that is moſt uſual 
with malefactors, but others in a more cruel 
way, with their heads downwards, in which 
poſture they were ſuffered to live till they died 
of hunger +. 

But the tortures exerciſed on the chriſtians 
of Thebais exceeded all the reſt. Some had 
their fleſh torn with ſharp ſhells till they died; 
* Euſeb. Hiſt. Lib. viii. 7. p. 384. 

+ Ibid. 24 Is 8 e 
Ee 3 women, 
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women, half naked, were tied by one foot, 
with their heads downwards, and ſuſpended 
on high machines. Others were put to 
death by having their limbs torn aſunder by 
branches of trees, to which they had been 
faſtened, while they were bent with great 
violence, and then ſuffered to reſume their 
natural poſition. Theſe tortures were conti- 
nued not a few days only, or a ſhort ſpace of 
time, but year after year; and thirty, ſixty, 
or a hundred, men, women, and children, 
were ſometimes put to death in different ways 
on one day. Euſebius himſelf ſaw many 
heaps of thoſe who had been killed in a ſingle 
day, ſome beheaded, and others burned, On 
this occaſion the ſwords of the executioners 
were blunted or broken, and ſome being 
weary, they were ſucceeded by others. 
' Notwithſtanding theſe cruelties, ſo great 
was the ardour of the chriſtians, that no 
ſooner were ſome diſpatched from the tribu- 
nals, than others preſented themſelves, pro- 
feſſing themſelves to be chriſtians, as Euſebius 
himſelf was witneſs ;._ rejoicing when they 
heard their ſentence pronounced, and ſinging 
pſalms and hymns to their laſt breath. Some 
of theſe were rich and noble, and others diſ- 
tinguiſhed for their eloquence and their know- 
| | | ledge 
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ledge of philoſophy. Of this claſs was Phi- 


loromus, who was a chief magiſtrate in Alex- 
andria, and had ſat as a judge himſelf, ſur- 
rounded by guards. Such alſo was Phileas, 
biſhop of Thmuis, a man eminent for philo- 
ſophy. Theſe two were ſurrounded by nu- 
merous relations and friends, who joined with 
the judge himſelf, in entreating them to have 
compaſlion on themſelves, their wives, and 
children ; but it was without effect, and with 
the greateſt compoſure they ſubmitted to have 
their heads ſtruck off *. ESE, 

From an epiſtle of this Phileas to a perſon 
in Thmuis, Euſebius gives an account of the 
tortures inflicted upon the chriſtians in Alex- 
andria. In this place ſome were killed with 
clubs, and others in different methods of 
ſcourging. Some, with their hands tied be- 
hind them, were ſuſpended on large ſtakes, 
and then had all their limbs violently ſtretched 
by machines. To ſome the executioners ap- 
plied the inſtruments of torture, not to their 
ſides only, which had been uſual in the caſe 
of murderers, but to all parts of their bodies, 
their bellies, legs, knees, &c. Some were 
ſuſpended by one hand to the porticos, and 
others on poſts, with their faces towards each 

* Eufeb. Hiſt. Lib. viii. Cap. 9. p. 385. 
Ee other, 
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other, and their feet not touching the ground, 
and in this poſture they were ſuffered to con. 
tinue, not only while the judge was ſpeaking 
to them, but almoſt the whole day. For 
while he went to attend others, his miniſters 
remained with the firſt, to releaſe any who, 
being overcome by the violence of their ſuffer. 
ings, ſhould retract their confeſſion. 

Some were ſo tortured in the ſtocks, that 
they were afterwards unable to ſtand at all; 
and many exhibited a more frightful ſpectacle 
with their bruiſes, ſcars, and diſtortions, 
when they were recovered, than they had 
done during the torture itſelf. Some expired 
under the torture, and others in priſon after. 
wards, Some, who with great difficulty had 
been cured of their wounds and diſlocations, 
being required to chuſe again, whether they 
would ſacrifice or die, with the greateſt cheer- 
fulneſs choſe the latter ; mindful, as the writer 
ſays, of the command not to worſhip any 
God but one. Such is the account of Phileas, 
written not with a view to diſcourage thoſe 
to whom he wrote, but to teach them, by 
theſe heroic examples, to make light of any 
ſufferings in ſo glorious a cauſe *. 


* Euſeb, Hiſt. Lib. viii. Cap. 10. p. 388. 
We 
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We have a particular account * of two mar- 
tyrdoms in Africa in this perſecution, one of 
Maximilian, a young man of Teveſte, and 
the other of Felix, biſhop of Tubyſa, in Nu- 
midia. The former, being choſen to ſerve 
in the army, refuſed ; ſaying that he was a 
chriſtian, and that, as ſuch, it was not lawful 
for him to do it. Being told that there were 
many chriſtians who ſerved in the armies of 
Maximian, Conſtantius, and Maximus, he 
ſaid that others might do as they thought 
proper, but that he could not do what he 
thought to be wrong. Being then ſentenced 
to be beheaded for refuſing the military oath, 
he ſaid Thanks be to God, which ſeems to have 
been the anſwer which the chriſtians gene- 
rally returned when they received their ſen- 
tence. 

At the place of execution he exhorted his 
brother to act as he had done, and defired his 
father to give the new ſuit of cloaths (which 1 
had been prepared for him with a view to his 1 
going into the army) tothe perſon who was | {1d 
to perform the office of his executioner. Pom- {| 
ponia a chriſtian matron conveyed the body 


This account is taken from an ancient MS. and is 
ſubjoined to the Oxford edition of the tract aſcribed to 
Lactantius, De Mortibus Perſecutorum. 1680. 


to i 
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to Carthage, depoſited it near that of Cy. 
prian, and dying herſelf thirteen days after, 
ſhe was buried with them. The father of 
Maximilian alſo gave God thanks for the 
honour that his ſon had received, and followed 
him not long after. 

In the eighth conſulſhip of Diocletian, ang 
the ſeventh of Maximian, an order being 
iſſued to burn the ſacred books of the chriſ. 
tians, and publiſhed at Tubyza in Numidia, 
Magnilianus the governor of the city ordered 
firſt ſome preſbyters, and then Felix the 
biſhop of the place to be brought before him; 
and having recited the imperial edict, he re. 
quired him to give up the books which be- 
Jonged to his church that they might be 
burned, But on his declaring that he would 
rather give his own body to be burned, he 
was ſent to Carthage to the lieutenant of 
Anulinus the proconſul, and giving the ſame 
anſwer there, he was put into the loweſt pri- 
ſon, and after being confined there ſixteen 
days, he was brought before Anulinus him- 
ſelf, who ſent him to Rome; and thence the 
prefect of the city ſent him, loaded with 
heavy irons, to the emperor at Nola. Be- 
ing then brought before the proper judge, 
and perſiſting in his refuſal to give up the ſa- 

cred 
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cred books, he was ſentenced to be beheaded. 

For this he returned God thanks, as was 

uſual; and after being allowed to pray, the 

ſentence was executed on the eighteenth of 
the calends of February, and his remains 

were carried by his fellow chriſtians to Car- 

thage. He was 56 years of age. 

In Phrygia there was a town, which, be- 
cauſe it conſiſted wholly of chriftians, the 
magiſtrates themſelves as well as the other 
inhabitants (for they had with one voice re- 
fuſed to ſacrifice) was ſurrounded with ſol- 
diers, who ſet fire to it, and burned it, to- 
gether with all its inhabitants, men, women, 
and children. In this province Adauctus, 
who had been advanced through all the dig- 
nities of the ſtate till he was made procurator, 

and then held the office of IE; ſuffered 
martyrdom “. 

Here our hiſtorian ſays it 3 be im poſſi- 
ble to recite all the ſufferings of the chriſtian 
martyrs, or to deſcribe the various tortures 
to which they were expoſed. In ſome places 
they were generally beheaded, as in Arabia; 
in ſome they were left to die with their limbs 
broken, as in Cappadocia; in ſome they were 
ſuſpended by the feet, with their heads 


* Euſeb. Hiſt, Lib. viii. Cap. 11. p. 390. 
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downwards, and in this ſituation a fire was 
made under them till they were ſuffocated 
with the ſmoke, as was done in Meſopota. 
mia; in ſome places their nofes, ears, hands, 
and other limbs, were cut off, as at Alexan. 
dria; in other places they were roaſted, but 
not ſuffered to die, on a gridiron. Others 
choſe to put their right hands into the fire ra. 
ther than ſacrifice, and ſome being purſued 
threw themſelves headlong from high build. 
ings, rather than fall into the hands of their 
Enemies. 
One woman of rank and fortune at Antioch 
beingapprehended, with two beautiful daugh- 
ters, who dreaded violation more than any 
thing elſe they could ſuffer, having got leave 
from the ſoldiers, to whoſe cuſtody they had 
been committed, to withdraw a little, threw 
themſelves into the river, and were drowned, 
'Two other women of the ſame place, ſiſters, 
diſtinguiſhed by their birth, fortune, and 
every accompliſhment, were thrown into the 
ſea®, | 
The ſufferings of the martyrs in Pontus, 
Euſebius ſays, were particularly frightful. 
In this province ſome had reeds thruſt under 
the nails of all their fingers, ſome had melted 


* Euſeb. Hiſt, Lib. viii. Cap. 12. p. 391. 
lead 
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lead poured upon them, and others were tor- 
tured in the moſt horrible manner in their pri- 
vate parts, and their bowels ; their judges as 
it were contending with each other, who 
ſhould excel the reſt in the invention of tor- 
tures. At length, being tired with theſe 
cruelties, they deſiſted of themſelves from in- 
flict ing capital puniſhments, as if by a ſpecial 
favour of the emperors, and contented them- 
ſelves with putting out the eyes of ſome, and 
laming others, which was the gentleſt of 
their puniſhments. But it was impoſſible to 
give the number of thofe whoſe right eyes 
were firſt put out, and then had cauteries ap- 
plied to them, and who were afterwards ſent 
to the mines in the province. Theſe ſuffer. 
ings, the hiſtorian ſays, were borne with ſuch 
fortitude, as filled the whole world with the 
higheſt admiration. 

In a ſeparate chapter Euſebius recites the 
ſufferings of the biſhops, and ſome of the ſu- 
perior clergy. Anthimius biſhop of Nico- 
media, as mentioned before, was beheaded, 
Of the Antiochians was Lucian a preſbyter, 
a man of exemplary piety, who delivered an 
apology to the emperors at Nicomedia, and 
ſuffered there. In Phænicia, Tyrannio biſhop 
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of Tyre, and Zenobius biſhop of Sidon, were 
martyrs; as alſo Sylvanus biſhop of Emeſa, 
who was thrown to the wild beaſts, together 
with ſome other perſons of the ſame place. 
The two others ſuffered at Antioch, Tyran— 
nio being thrown into the ſea, and Zenobiug 
(who was an excellent phyſician) dying under 
torture with iron hooks. 

Among the clergy of Paleſtine who were 
martyrs, was Sylvanus, biſhop of Gaza, 
who, with thirty-nine other perſons was be- 
headed in the mines of Phenus. In the fame 
place the Egyptian biſhops Peleus and Ni- 
lus, with ſome other perſons, were burned. 
But none appeared to our author to deſerve 
a higher commendation than Pamphilus, a 
preſbyter of Cæſarea, of whoſe ſufferings an 
account will be given in another place. 

Of the martyrs among the clergy in Egypt, 
was Peter biſhop of Alexandria, with the 
preſbyters Dius and Ammonius, and like- 
wiſe Phileas, Heſychius, Pachumius, and 
Theodorus, all biſhops of different cities. 
There were alſo, he ſays, fix hundred others 
by rio means obſcure perſons, belonging to 
different churches in Egypt, the particulars of 
whoſe ſufferings he leaves to be related by 

thoſe 
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thoſe who were eye-witneſſes of them; he 
himſelf propoſing to give a like particular ac- 


count of thoſe martyrs of whofe ſufferings he 


himſelf was a witneſs, in a ſepatate work, 
viz. of the martyrs of Paleſtine®. 


This was the firſt perſecution, in which, by 


the orders of government, an attempt was firſt 
made to deſtroy the ſacred books of the chriſ- 
tians. And Moſheim, with great probabi- 
lity, conjectures that Hierocles, or ſome other 
learned heathen, ſuggeſted this meaſure ; and 
he ſuppoſes that many valuable treatiſes may 
have been loſt in conſequence of it. This 
may have been the caſe with reſpect to ſome 


books of which there were few copies, or to 


the original copies of the books of the New 
Teſtament ; but there were at this time too 
many copies of the ſcriptures (the books 
which the chriſtians valued moſt) for ſuch an 
order to have any effect. On the contrary, the 
natural conſequence of ſuch a meaſure would 
be, that books of value would be concealed 
with greater care, and more copies would be 
taken of them than ever. 


* Eaſeb, Hiſt, Lib. viii. Cap. 13: Pp. 393: 
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SECTION II. 


Of the Conduct of the Heathen Philoſophers, 
and of the firſt Stop that was put to the Per. 


ſecution. 


T is remarkable that we have no exam 

ple of any heathen philoſopher pleading 
in favour of toleration, or expreſſing any com- 
paſſion for the ſufferings of chriſtians, in this 
perſecution, or any of the preceding ones. 
On the contrary, like Marcus Antoninus, 
who holds a high rank among philoſophers, 
as well as of emperors, they bore the moſt 
 1mplacable hatred to the chriſtians, and re- 
Joiced in every event that was unfavourable 
to them. For notwithſtanding many of the 
learned chriſtians retained, or adopted, the 
principles of Plato, or thoſe of ſome other 
philoſophers (ſome ſpecies of philoſophy be- 
ing the moſt important article of liberal edu- 
cation in thoſe days, and without ſome know- 
ledge of which no perſon was conſidered as 
having any pretenſions to ſcholarſhip) and 
though by incorporating platoniſm with 


chriſtianity many of the learned, who gave 
ſome 


b 
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ſome attention to the hiſtorical evidences of 
chriſtianity, were no doubt brought to think 
better of it, and even to embrace it; yet the 
conduct of all chriſtian teachers was ſo much 
the reverſe of that of mere philoſophers, that 
they could not but remain hoſtile to eachother, 

The chriſtians not only inculcated doctrines 
of infinitely more importance than any of the 
philoſophers pretended to, and with an evi- 
dence that was level to the plaineſt capaci- 
ties, but they took pains to teach the unlearned 


among the common people, whom the phi- 


loſophers held in great contempt, as unwor= 
thy of their inſtructions. According to the 
principles of chriſtianity, all mankind, with- 
out any diſtinction of high or low, rich or 
poor, are equally candidates for a happy im- 
mortality; and in this great reſpect, com- 
pared to which all other diſtinct ions are of no 
moment whatever, the meaneſt ſlaves are 
equal to their maſters. Before ſuch a ſyſtem 
as this the boaſted ſuperiority of phil-ſophers 
to peaſants or mechanics abſolutely vaniſhed. 
They therefore felt their pride mortified, and 
ſaw themſelves, and the ſcience they pre- 
tended to, eclipſed by the illiterate among the 
common people, whom they had ſo much 
deſpiſed. In this ſtate of mind they conſoled 
themſelves with affecting to deſpiſe thoſe 
Vor. I. Ff who 
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who deſpiſed them ; and without demeaning 
themſelves to examine the hiſtorical evidence 
of the facts on which chriſtianity is founded, 
they ſuperciliouſly contented themſelves with 
conſidering it as a new thing, brought into 
the world by obſcure perſons, with a cruci. 
fied malefactor, and ſome fiſhermen, at its 
head; and with ſaying that it was -impoſſh. 
ble that ſuch people as theſe ſhould teach the 
world any thing new, or important. 

Beſides, the heathen philoſophers, how 
much ſoever ſome of them might deſpiſe the 
ſuperſtitious rites of their country, univerſally 
conformed to them, and promoted the obſer- 
vance of them in others; and many of them 
were, no doubt, ſeriouſly perſuaded that 
things of ſuch venerable antiquity were of a 
ſacred nature, and in ſome unknown man- 
ner connected with the well being of ſtates. 
Being ignorant of true ſcience, and the real 
laws of nature, philoſophers themſelves, as 

they were called, were as ſuperſtitious as the 
| loweſt of the vulgar, believing in omens, and 
the power of charms and magic. Of this 
every age, even ſo late as that of Julian, in 
which more good ſenſe might have been ex- 
pected, furniſhes abundant proof. On this 
account the philoſophy of Marcus Antoninus, 


and of Julian did not emancipate their minds 
I from 
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from the moſt abſurd ſuperſtitions, or diſ- 
poſe them to humanity with reſpe& to men 
whoentertained opinions different from theirs, 
though they were guilty of no offences againſt 
ſociety, or the ſtate; and they were only the 
more provoked to find them to be ſuch men 


as a regard to God and conſcience rendered 
ſuperior to their threats. 


The firſt ſtop that was put to this IR 
perſecution was the effect of a ſuperſtition, 
ſimilar to that which had occaſioned it. Ga- 
lerius Maximian, by whoſe inſtigation the 
meaſure had been adopted, being ſeized with 


a dreadful ulcer in his anus, which affected 


all the neighbouring parts, and almoſt his 
whole body (ſo that it bred worms, and the 
ſtench of it was ſo offenſive as to be inſup- 
portable to his neareſt domeſtics) having 
found the aid of his phyſicians, and alſo his 
prayers and his ſacrifices to the heathen gods, 
unavailable, at length publiſhed a reſcript in 
fayour of the chriſtians, A. D. 311. 

In this reſcript we ſee the true principle of 
the perſecutions, viz. that it was intended to 
reſtore the ancient rites, in order to eſtabliſh 
the proſperity of the ſtate. We likewiſe ſee 
in it a confeſſion of an inability to ſucceed 
in that meaſure, notwithſtanding all the vio- 

Ff2 lence 
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lence with which it had been carried on, and 
that though ſome had been induced to aban. 
don chriſtianity, they did not therefore be. 
come worſhippers of the heathen gods, but 
"threw aſide all regard to religion. On theſe 
accounts the emperor abandoned the meaſure, 
and he endeavoured to do it in ſuch a man- 
ner as to gain ſome credit for his clemency, 
Withal he entertained ſome hope that when 
all other help failed, he might be relieved by 
the God of the chriſtians, whom he deſired to 
intercede for him. As this reſcript is moſt 
curious and important, I ſhall give the whole 
of it nearly in the tranilation of Dr. Lardner, 

»The emperor Ceſar Galerius Valerius 
Maximian, invincible, auguſt, high-prieſt, 
* to the people. Among other things which 
*© we have ordered, with a view to the benefit 
and proſperity of the public, we did in- 
**© deed formerly ſtrive to correct all things 
according to the ancient laws, and eſta- 
e bliſhed conſtitution of the Romans; and 
* among other things that the chriſtians who 
had forſaken the religion of their an- 


< © ceſtors, ſhall return to a right mind: for- 


„ aſmuch as by ſome means ſuch an obſti- 
„ nacy had ſeized them, and ſuch was their 


© folly, that they followed not the inſtitu- 
„tions 
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* tions of the ancients, which poſlibly ſome 
of their own anceſtors had appointed, but 
* according to their own fancy, and juſt as 
they pleaſed, they made laws for them- 
* ſelves, to be obſerved and followed by 
* them, and in many places they drew over 
„ multitudes of people to follow their cuſ- 
* toms. Wherefore, when after we had pub. 
* liſhed our edict that they ſhould return to 


* the inſtitutions of the ancients, many have 


„ been expoſed to danger, and many have 
been greatly afflicted, and have undergone 
„ yarious kinds of deaths; and foraſmuch as 
* great multitudes perſiſt in their opinions, 
© and we have perceived that they give not 
* due worſhip and reverence to the immortal 
„ gods, nor yet worſhip the God of the chriſ- 
„ tians; We, duly conſidering our accuſ- 
© tomed mildneſs and humanity, with which 
*« weare wont to diſpence pardon to all men, 
* have thought proper readily to hold forth 
* to them our indulgence, that they may at 
length be chriſtians, and that they may re- 
build the houſes in which they have been 
** uſed to aſſemble, provided they do nothing 
** contrary to good government. By another 
letter we ſhall make known our pleaſure to 
the judges, for the direction of their con- 
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duct. Wherefore, agreeably to this our 
*© indulgence, they ought to pray to their 
God for our welfare, and for that of the 
public, and for their own; that on all ſides 
the public may be preſerved in ſafety, and 
A they may live ſecurely in their own habita. 
tions *.“ | 
This edict, which was publiſhed at Nico. 
media on the laſt day of April, A. D. 311, 
did not proceed from any remorſe of con. 
ſcience, to which Euſebius aſcribes it, but, as 
Moſheim juſtly obſerves, it was ſuggeſted by 
ſuperſtition, and we may add by deſpair of 
gaining his object. Maximian did not long 
ſurvive this edict; and its beneficial effects, as 
Euſebius obſerves +, were not univerſal. For 
Maximin, who ruled in the Eaſt, not ap- 
proving of it, did not publiſh it in the proper 
forms, but only mentioned it to ſome of the 
governors, as they did to others. However 
Sabinus, the pretorian prefect wrote to all 
the governors of provinces, ſignifying that, 
ſince it had been found impoſhble to reduce 
the chriſtians by any means to the obedience 
of the laws, they ſhould not be any more mo- 
leſted. On this the perſecution ceaſed, the 


* Heathen Teſtimonies, Vol. iii. p. 296. 
+ Euſeb. Hiſt. Lib. ix. Cap. 1. p- 439+ 


chriſ- 
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chriſtians were reſtored to their churches, and 
thoſe who had been condemned to the mines 
were ſet at liberty *. 


SECTION III. 


The Renewal of the Perſecution, and the final 
Ceſſation of it. 


* favourable ſtate of things did not 
continue more than ſix months. And as 
a pretence for reſuming the perſecution, 
Maximin, who had been created Cæſar in 
A. D. 306, and who governed in the Eaſt, 
' procured formal applications to be made to 
him from Antioch, and other cities, requeſt- 
ing that no chriſtians might be permitted to 
reſide in them, His chief agent in this buſi- 

neſs at Antioch, was Theotecnus, a bitter and 
crafty enemy of the chriſtians, who had 
conſecrated a ſtatue to Jupiter Philius, and 
who pretended that it had given out an ora- 


cle to this purpoſe . The emperor readily 


* Euſeb. Hiſt. Lib. ix. Cap. 1. p. 440. 
7 Ibid. Lib. ix. Cap. iii. P · 442. 
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complied with the prayers which he himſelf 
had ſuggeſted, and the heathen rites being re- 
ſtored with great zeal in all places, the perſe. 
cut ion of the chriſtians was reſumed *. 

Euſebius then relates a ſingular contrivance 
of the heathens to difcredit chriſtianity. They 
publiſhed fictitious Memoirs of Pilate, and 
diſtributed copies of them through all the pro. 
vinces ſubject to Maximin, with orders that 
they ſhould be taught to children in the 
ſchools. Alſo ſome women of Damaſcus 
were prevailed upon by threats, to give evi- 
dence that the chriſtians of that city were 
guilty of thoſe abominable actions, which 
had ſo often been laid to their charge. Theſe 
allegations were likewiſe added to the Me- 
moirs, and by order of the prince they were 
likewiſe publiſhed in all places +. Some of 
the perſons who had been moſt active in pro- 
curing theſeallegations afterwards laid violent 
hands upon themſelves. | 

The perſecuticn being thus reſumed, three 
perſons, who confeſſed that they were chriſ- 
tians, at Emeſa (one of them Sylvanus, who 
had been biſhop of the place forty years) 
were thrown tothe wild beaſts. At the ſame 


* Fuceb. Hiſt. Lib. ix. Cap. 4. p. 442. 
1 ILid. Lib. ix. Cap. 5. h. 443+ "2 


time 


1 fins . 
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time Peter, who had with great reputation 
been biſhop of Alexandria, was, by the eſpe- 
cial order of Maximin, beheaded ; and in the 
ſame manner were other Egyptian biſhops 
put to death. And Lucian, a preſbyter of 
Antioch, mentioned before (the ſame who 
is ſail to have been at the head of the uni- 
tarians there) being carried to Nicomedia, 
where Maximin then was, was put to death 
in priſon *. The reſcripts of the empe- 
rors againſt the chriſtians were alſo, by or- 
der of Maximin, engraved on braſs, and ſet 
up in the cities, which had never been done 
before; and they were read in the ſchools 
along with the Memoirs of Pilate above. 
mentioned. | 

A copy of this emperor's reſcript, addreſſed 
to the people of l'yre, with reſpe& to what 
they had decreed againſt the chriſtians, is 
given by Euſebius from the table of braſs on 
which it was engraved; and as it ſhews the 
true ſpirit of heatheniſm more diſtinctly than 
any other public monument of the kind, I 
ſhall give the whole of it nearly in the tranſ- 
lation of Dr. Lardner. 

Nou, at length, the impudent confidence 
** of men, having once ſhaken off the dark 


* Eulcb, Hiſt. Lib. ix. Cap. 6. p. 444 | 
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© miſts of error and ignorance, which for a 
time blinded the minds of men, rather mi. 
„ ſerable than wicked, may diſcern that the 
«© world is governed by the indulgent provi. 
« dence of the immortal gods. It is impoſ- 
e ſible to ſay how grateful, how delightful, 
© how acceptable, your pious reſolution for 
* the honour of the gods has been to us. Nor 
* was it before unknown to any, how great 
* is your reſpect and veneration for the gods, 
* which have been manifeſted not by vain 
„ words only, but alſo by great works; on 
** which account your city may be deſervedly 
** ſtiled the ſeat and habitation of the immor- 
tal gods; and it is evident by many proofs, 
that ſhe flouriſhes by the advent and pre- 
ſence of the heavenly deities. And now 
** Your city, negligent of your own particular 
**1ntereſt, and no longer ſending to me the 
** requeſts which you were formerly wont to 
** ſend, conducive to your own proſperity ; 
* when it perceived that the promoters of 
the deteſtable vanity began to creep abroad 
again, and that, like fire careleſsly raked 
up, it broke out with redoubled violence, 
immediately, without delay, you had re- 
** courſe to our piety, as the metropolis of all 
religion, requeſting redreſs and aſſiſtance; 
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nor can it be doubted that this wholeſome 
% defign has been put into your minds by the 
« ;mmortal gods, for the ſake of your pious 
regard for them. The moſt high and moſt 
© mighty Jupiter, who preſides in your fa- 
% mous city, who preſerves your country 
„ gods, your wives, your children, your fa- 
© milies, and houſes, from deſtruction, has 
* ſuggeſted this petition to you. He it is 
* who has breathed into your minds this ſa- 
* lutary reſolution, evidently ſhewing how 
excellent, and noble, and profitable, it is to 
** worſhip him, and to perform the ſacred 
** rites and ceremonies of the immortal gods 
„with due veneration. Who can be ſo void 
** of all ſenſe and reaſon, as not to know, that 
it is owing to the propitious favour and 
** bounty of the gods towards us, that the 
earth does not neglect to reſtore to us the 
** ſeeds committed to it, that the hope of the 
huſbandman is not diſappointed, that the 
 * aſpect of deſtructive war is not immove- 
** ably fixed on the earth, that our bodies are 
** not deſtroyed by the intemperance of the 
air, that the ſea is not perpetually toſſed 
and made to overflow with ſtormy winds, 
and that the earth, the mother and nurſe 
of all things, is not rent aſunder by agita- 
tions 
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4 tions within i its own bowels, and mountains 
„ ſwallowed up by vaſt and unexpected ſcif. 
„ ſures? There is no man who does not 
* know that all theſe, and worſe calamities, 
* have heretofore often happened ; and they 
hy een befallen us on account of the perni. 
* cious error, and empty vanity, of thoſe 
oh eee e men, which are ſo ſpread as to 
„% cover almoſt the whole earth with ſhame 
and diſhonour.” After ſome other things, 
he adds, 
© Let men now look into the open fields, 
and ſee the flouriſhing corn waving its full 
ears; let them ſee the meadows bedecked 
with plants and flowers, that have been 
„ watered with ſeaſonable rain; let them ob. 
s ſerve the calm and agreeable temperature of 
the air; let all men, therefore, henceforth 
e rejoice, that by your piety and reſpect for 
*© the ſacred rites of religion, the deity of the 
** moſt valiant and moſt potent Mars has 
_ ** been appeaſed, and that they may now ſe- 
( curely enjoy the benefits of a profound and 
** delightful peace. As many as have for- 
** ſaken that blind error, and intricate maze 
of vanity, and are returned to a right and 
5 *" ung mind, let them rejoice abundantly, 


das men delivered from a dangerous tem- 
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*« peſt, or a grievous diſeaſe, and who have 
* now before them the proſpect of a pleaſant 
«© and comfortable life for the time to come. 
©« But if any ſtill perſiſt in their vain and de- 
© teſtable folly, let them be expelled far away 
* from your city and country, as you have 
„ defired, that thus, conformable to your 
* Jaudable care in this matter, your city 
being purged from all defilement and wick- 
« edneſs, you may, according to your own 
genuine diſpoſition, with all due veneration 
„ and ſolemnity, perform the ſacred rites of 
the immortal gods. And that you may 
* know how grateful this your petition has 
been to me, and that, without decrees and 
*« without petitions, I am of myſelf forward 
to encourage well diſpoſed minds, we per- 
* mit you to aſk the greateſt benefit you can 
* aſk, as a reward for ſo religious a purpoſe. 
Take care that you aſk immediately, and 
that you receive what you alk ; for you ſhall 
** obtain it without delay; which benefit, be- 
** ſtowed upon your city, ſhall be hencefor- 


ward, throughout all time, a monument of 


your devout piety for the immortal gods, 
and ſhall declare to your children and poſ- 


** terity, that you have received from our 
hands 
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* hands a recompence of your love and vir. 
46 tue 32 

We here ſee all kinds of temporal proſpe. 
rity moſt confidently aſcribed to the influence 
of the heathen gods, in conſequence of the 
obſervance of the ancient rites, and, on the 
other hand, every ſpecies of temporal cala- 
mity is aſcribed to the neglect of thoſe rites, 
in conſequence of the general ſpread of chriſ. 
tianity, which is here clearly acknowledged, 
and grievouſly lamented. This reſcript, Eu- 
ſebius ſays, was fixed up on pillars in every 
province, ſo as to take from the chriſtians, as 
far as the power of man could go, all hope of 
a favourable turn to their affairs. 

We have ſeen an inſcription in honour of 
Nero, as having extirpated chriſtianity out of 
Spain. Two inſcriptions have alſo been diſ- 
covered, which aſcribe the ſame ſucceſs to 
Diocletian, Maximian, and Galerius, expreſ- 
ſing that, the name of the chriſtians, who 
** had overturned the ſtate, was extinguiſh- 
**edÞ+.” How eaſy is it to flatter princes 
with accompliſhing what is above their 
power? So far was this perſecution, notwith- 


®* Teſtimonies, Vol, iii. p. 316. 
+ Ibid, Vol. its P- 321. 


ſtanding 
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ſtanding its long continuance and ſeverity, 
from extirpating chriſtianity, that it was the 
means of giving it a firmer eſtabliſhment 
than ever it had before, and of extending the 
bounds of it. The conſtancy of the martyrs 
could not but aſtoniſh many of the heathens, 
and it convinced great numbers, that ſo re- 
markable an effect, a thing unknown to the 
worid before, muſt have ſome ſolid cauſe. 
This would lead them to enquire into the na- 
ture and evidence of chriſtianity, and the con- 
ſequence of this with reſpect to great num- 
bers was a perſuaſion of its truth. Many of 
the perſecuted chriſtians alſo fled into diſtant 
countries, and by this means carried the 
knowledge of chriſtianity whither it would 
not otherwiſe have reached ſo ſoon. How- 
ever, while the emperor's ſervants were exe- 
cuting their orders in the provinces, and the 
chriſtians deſpaired of all aid, the tyrant was 
curbed, and the moſt unexpected relief was 
afforded them *. 

As if it had been the deſign of providence 
to contradict the vain pretenſions of Maxi- 
min, with reſpect to the uninterrupted. proſ- 
perity which he confidently expected from 
the reſtoration of the rites of the heathen wore 
* Euſeb, Hiſt, Lib. viii. Cap. 7. p. 447- 

| ſhip, 
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ſhip, there preſently followed a total failure 
of the uſual quantity of rain, to which ſuc. 
ceeded a famine, attended, as uſual, by a 
dreadful peſtilence, the effects of which are 
particularly deſcribed by Euſebius. Maxi. 
min was alſo worſted in a war which he car. 
«ried on againſt the Armenians, who were ge. 
nerally chriſtians, and whom he had endea- 
voured to bring back by force to the worſhip 
of the heathen gods. In the ravages of this 
' peſtilence the chriſtians were diſtinguiſhed by 
their care of the ſick, and the burial of the 
dead, as they have becn obſerved to be on a 
former occaſion ; while the heathens ſhame. 
fully neglected theſe duties; and this, being 
obſerved, operated greatly in favour of chriſ- 
tianity, as-the religion which alone could in- 

ſpire ſuch humanity and courage “. 
Soon after theſe events arrived the news of 
the defeat of Maxentius by Conſtantine and 
Licinzus, and their reſcript in favour of the 
chriſtians ; giving to them, and to all the ſub. 
jects of the empire, a complete toleration with 
reſpect to every thing relating to religion, and 
reſtoring to them their places of public wor- 
ſhip, and all the poſſeſſions of which they had 
been deprived in the courſe of the late perſe - 

_ ® Euſeb. Hiſt, Lib. viii. Cap. 8. p. 448. 

cution. 
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cution. Maximin, finding himſelf unable to 
oppoſe them, and reduced to the neceſſity of 
complying with their meaſures, now pub- 

liſhed a reſcript.of his own, by which he 
_ exempted all chriſtians from puniſhment, but 
without 'expreſsly permitting them to re- 
build their churches, or to reſume their public 
worſhip. The chriſtians, therefore, appre- 
hending ſuch a change in his conduct as had 
taken place before, put no confidence in his 
promiſes, which were evidently the effect of 
compulſion vx. 

After this Maximin made war upon Lici- 
nius, and being worſted in it, he firſt of all 
put to death the prieſts and prophets of the 
heathen gods, by whoſe vain promiſes he had 
undertaken the war, as if they had been con- 
jurors and traitors ; and then giving glory, as 
Euſebius ſays, to the God of the chriſtians, 
he publiſhed an unexceptionable reſcript in 
their favour, giving them entire liberty to re- 
build their churches, and reſtoring to them 
whatever lands, or other property, had been 
confiſcated. Soon. after this he died of a 
grievous diſeaſe. But Lactantius ſays, that 
he was ſeized with this diſeaſe before the 
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Euſeb. Hiſt, Lib. viii. Cap. 9. p. 457. 
For Ge publi- 
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publication of this laſt Aict, and that he im. 
plored the forgiveneſs of the chriſtians, pray. 
ing for relief from his diſtemper “. 

Maximin being dead, A. D. 314, he was 
deckined to be a public enemy, in conſequence 
of which his ſtatues were every where thrown 
down, and thoſe who had taken his part, and 
who had been his chief inſtruments in the per. 
ſecution of 'the chriſtians, were put to death, 
Among theſe was Picentius, for whom he had 
had a particular. friendſhip, and Caledonus, 
who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the un— 
bounded ſlaughter of the chriſtians in Egypt 
'Theotecnus alſo was put to death, after being 
firſt tortured, together with thoſe prieſts and 
prophets of Antioch who had been ſo active 
4n the buſineſs of the image and oracle above- 
mentioned. The children of Maximin alſo, 
and his favourites in general, were ay to 
death Þ. 

Thus ended this great perſecution, till it was 
revived for a ſhort time by Licinius, A. D. 
316. On his undertaking to contend for the 
empire with Conſtantine, knowing that the 
chriſtians would take the part of his rival, he 
hoped, no doubt, to ſecure the attachment of 


De Mortibus Perſecutorum, Cap. 49. p. 90. 
I Euſeb. Hiſt. Lib. ix. Cap. 11. p. 439. 


the 
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the heathens (Ho in the time of the late per- 


ſecution were by much the majority of the 


ſubjects of the empire) by ſhewing himſelf 


hoſtile to chriſtianity. He began with ex- 


pelling all chriſtians from his own family, 
In the next place. he deprived them of all the 


military honours: they had enjoyed in the ci- 
ties. He then contrived to cut off ſeveral of 


the more eminent biſhops, on other pretences 
than their being chriſtians; and he expreſsly 
forbade their aſſembling in ſynods &. Some 
churches in Pontus he ſhut up, and others he 
levelled with the ground, on the pretence that 
it was more favourable to health for ſuch 
crowds of people to aſſemble in the open air. 
He more expreſsly forbade any women to fre- 
quent the places of worſhip, ordering that 
they ſhould be inſtructed by other women at 
home. He then proceeded to confiſcate the 
goods of chriſtians; and laſtly, threatened 


them with death. At the ſame time he ſtrictly 


forbade-any perſons affording the leaſt relief 
or aſſiſtance to.thoſe who ſhould be confined 
in priſon, under the penalty of being ſubject 
to the ſame puniſhment themſelves, 

The governors of provinces, ſeeing the diſ- 
poſition of their maſter, ſubjected the biſhops 


Vita Conſt. Lib. i. Cap. 51. p. 527. 
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to the ſame puniſhments with the greateſt 
mi ſereants, and fome were even cut into ſmall 
pieces and given for food to feed fiſhes. On 
this the chriſtians began to flet once more, and 
as Evſebwus ſays, the fields and ſolitudes, the 
mountains ard the foreſts, received them #, 
Lieinius was proceeding to the greateſt ex- 
tremities in this perſecution, when his courſe 
was cut ſhort by —_ victories of TIN an 
wrer him. : 


non BY GFA, rede 
Of the Martyts of Paleſtine, 6 


Har we may be able to form a 9 
idea of the cruelty and extent of this 
n eee J ſhall give a ſeparate account of 
the martyrs of Paleſtine from a particular 
tract of Euſebius, ſubjoined to his eighth 
bock of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. The truth of 
the facts cannot be queſtioned, as the author 
was in the country at the time, and wrote 
from bis on knowledge. an 


= Euſeb. Hiſt, Lib. x. Cap. 8. p. 489, ke. Vite Conf. 
Lib. i. Cap. 51,52, 53- P. 527: Lib. ii. ed, 2. p- 535 
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Cæſarea, who was beheaded on the ſeventh, of 
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The firſt of theſe martyrs was Procopius of 


the ides of June, in the firſt year of the perſe- 
cution. After him many other clergy of the 
ſame province ſuffered with great conſtancy. 
Not a few, however, found their courage fail 
them. The reſt were tortured in various 
ways ; and ſome were faved by the by-ſtand- 
ers crying out, that they had ſacrificed, though 
they really had not. And though one of them 
ſhouted out that he had not facrificed, he was 
not allowed to be heard; of ſo great account 
did they make it to induce perſons to apoſ- 
tatize, or make it believed that they had done 


ſo. In conſequence of this, out of a conſider- 


able number who were accuſed at one parti- 
cular time, only two, Alpheus and Zacheus, 
ſuffered ; but they bore various modes of tor- 
ture, confeſſing all the while that there was 
but one God, and one King, the Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt, and were then beheaded. This was 


on the fifteenth of the calends of December *. 


On the ſame day fuffered Romanus, a dea- 
con of Cæſarea, at Antioch. That was the 
day on which the churches were demoliſhed. 
Seeing the people going in crowds to ſacri- 


| fice, he was moved with zeal, and could not 


Euſeb. Hiſt, Lib. viii. Cap. 1. p. 407. 
Gg 3 forbear 
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forbear upbraiding them for their conduct. 
On this he was ſeized, and being threatened 
with fire, heard the ſentence with a ſerene and 
cheerful countenance; then being tied to the 
ſtake, and the fuel heaped about him, while 
the officers were waiting for the orders of the 
emperor, who was preſent, he himſelf called 
for the fire. This being noticed, he was car- 
ried before the emperor, and there his tongue 
was cut out, himſelf preſenting it for the pur. 
poſe. After this he was thrown into priſon, 
where he was cruelly tortured in the ſtocks, 
and then ſtrangled. This was in the firſt 
year of the perſecution, which extended to 
the biſhops and clergy only *. 

In the ſecond year the perfecution extended 
to perſons of every deſcription, and in this 
year it was that Timotheus, having borne 
every kind of torture, was conſumed by a 
flow fire at Gaza, as was mentioned before. 
At the ſame time Agapius and Thecla were 
fentenced to be thrown to the wild beaſts, and 
while the people were exulting in the idea of 
this ſpectacle, ſix young men, Timolaus of 
Pontus, Dionyſius of Tripolis, Romulus, a 
ſub-deacon of the church of Dioſpolis, two 
Egyptians, Paucis and Alexander, and alſo 


P Euſeb, Hiſt, Lib. viii. Cap. 2 2. P- 409. 
another 
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another Alexande.: of Gaza, having firſt cauſ- 
ed their own hands to be tied, as ready for 
martyrdom, went all together to Urbanus, 
the governor, who was then going into the 
amphitheatre, acknowledging themſelves to 
be chriſtians, and ſhewing that they were not 
afraid oi the wild beaſts. The governor and 
his companions, being aſtoniſhed at this, or- 
dered them to priſon. A few days after, 
being joined by Agapius, who had borne va- 
rious kinds of torture, and by Dionyſius, who 
had ſupplied them with neceſſaries, they were 
all beheaded together at Cæſarea, the ninth of 
the calends of April. 

At this time Diocletian and Maximian re- 
ſigned the empire, after which followed ſeve- 
ral wars, whach terminated in the ſettlement 
of the empire under Conſtantine ; but, in the 
mean time, Maximin being advanced to the 
empire, and governing in the Eaſt, the perſe- 
cution raged with more violence than before; 
and when the people were diſperſed in 
crowds, and flying where they could for ſafe- 
ty, Apphianus, who was not twenty years 
old, and of an opulent family of Berytus, 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in an eminent manner 
by his courage and conſtancy. On becoming 
a chriſtian he had left his relations, who con- 

Goa tinued 
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tinued heathens, and came to Cæſarea, where 
he became intimately acquainted with Euſe. 
bius, and lived in the ſame houſe with him. 
This perſon, without communicating his de. 
ſign to any one, went of his own accord to 
Urbanus, and would have diſſuaded him from 
. facrificing ; but being ſeized by the guards, 
and cruelly beaten, he was thrown into pri. 
ſon, and being there tortured, he was brought 
before the governor. There, refuſing to' ſa- 
crifice, his fleſh was torn: to the very bones 
and bowels, and moreoverſo bruiſed by being 
beaten with leaden balls, that they who were 
the beſt acquainted with him, could not know 
him. Not yielding at this torture, lint moiſt- 
ened with oil was put round his feet, and fire 
being ſet to it, the fleſh was burned to the 
very bones. He was then remanded to pri- 
fon, and three days after thrown into the ſea. 
This was on the fourth of the nones of April“. 
About the fame time a youth of the name 
of Ulpian, after being cruelly beaten, was put 
into a bag, together with a dog and a ſerpent, 
and then thrown into the fea. AÆdeſius, the 
brother of Apphianus, after enduring various 
tortures, was condemned to the mines of Pa- 
leſtine. But having by ſome means or other 


,  Euſeb, Hiſt, Lib, viii. it. Cop 4+ P. 413. 


got 


got his liberty, he went to Alexandria, and 
there ſeeing the governor inſulting and abuſ- 
ing ſome chriſtians in a ſhocking manner, he 
went to him, and behaving much in the ſame 
manner as his brother had done before him, 
he was expoſed to various kinds of torture, and 
then thrown into the ſea *. | 
In the fourth year of the perſecution, on the 
twelfth of the calends of December, it being 
the birth day of Maximin, ſplendid games 
were exhibited in his preſence; and then Aga- 
pius, who was mentioned before, as having 
been ſentenced together with Thecla to be 
thrown to the wild beaſts, was brought be- 
fore the emperor, along with a ſlave who was 
faid to have murdered his maſter. This ſlave 
had his life granted him, and the clemency of 
the emperor was greatly extolled by the mob ; 
but Agapius, refuſing his liberty on the terms 
of renouncing his religion, was firſt of all 
| thrown into the way of an enraged ſhe bear, 
which he met of his own accord; and then 
afrer being torn by her, before he was quite 
dead, he 'was carried back to priſon, and the 
day following he was thrown into the ſea, 
with ſtones faſtened to his legs. 
* Euſeb, Hiſt, Lib. viii. Cap. 5. P- 416, 
T Ibid. Cap. 6. p. 417» ee 
In 
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In the fifth year of the perſecution, on the 
fourth of the nones of April, being Sunday, 
Theodoſia, a young woman of Tyre, not 
eighteen years old, being at Cæſarea, went to 
ſome perſons who were then acknowledging 
themſelves to be chriſtians in the preſence of 
the governor, probably to aſk their prayers 
after their martyrdom, which was no uncom. 
mon thing at that time, Being noticed and 
preſented to the governor, he firſt inſulted 
her in the groſſeſt manner, and then ordered 
her ſides and breaſts to be torn with iron hooks 
to the yery bones; and while ſhe yet breathed, 
preſerving a ſerene and placid countenance, 
ſhe was thrown into the ſea. After this the 
governor, turning to the other confeſſors, or- 
dered them to be ſent to the mines of Phænus 
in Paleſtine. 

On the nones of November, Sylvanus, then 
a preſbyter, and confeſſor, but afterwards a 
biſhop, was condemned to the ſame mines, 
the joints of his feet being firſt diſabled with 
hot irons. At the ſame time Domninus, a 
perſon diſtinguiſhed by many confeſſions, 
was ſentenced to be burned alive, The ſame 
cruel] governor ordered three to fight as glay 
diato:'s, a venerable old man, Auxentius, to 


be thrown to the wild beaſts, and ſome. per- 
I ſons 
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ſons of middle age to be firſt caſtrated, and 
then ſent to the mines. 

Others, after enduring cruel tortures, the 
ſame governor threw into priſon, and among 
theſe was the excellent Pamphilus, to whom 
Euſebius was ſo much attached. The go- 
vernor having heard of his character, expected 
to ſee a ſpecimen of his eloquence and phi- 
loſophy; but on his refuſing to ſacrifice, he 
was ſo much enraged, that he ordered him 
to be ſubjected to the greateſt torture, and 


not yielding to it, though his ſides were torn 


with the iron hooks, he was thrown into pri- 
ſon together with the reſt. Euſebius obſerves, 
that not long after, this very governor, who 
had been in the higheſt favour with Maxi- 
min, was publicly difgraced by him, and 
then condemned to loſe his head *. 

In the ſixth year of the perſecution, ninety- 
ſeven men, with women and children, were 
ſent from Porphyrites in Egypt into Paleſ- 
tine, where Firmilian, the governor who had 
ſucceeded Urbanus, ordered the joints and 
ſinews of their left feet to be deſtroyed by 
fire, their right eyes to be dug out, and the 
fockets to be burned with an hot iron. Then he 
ſent them to the mines, together with thoſe 

* Euſeb, Hiſt. Lib. viii. Cap. 7. p. 418. 
| who 
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who had been condemned to ſerve as gladia. 
tors, but who had refuſed to learn their proper 
exerciſes, - Theſe had been brought before 
Maximin himſelf, and after having been tor. 
tured with hunger and ſcourging, had been 
condemned to this ſecond puniſhment... - 
After theſe, others who had been appre. 
bended at Gaza, ina meeting where the ſcrip, 
tures were read, were treated in the, fame 
manner, with thoſe from Egypt, with xe. 
ſpect - to their feet and eyes, and ſome had 
their fides- torn. beſides. Of theſe. one wo. 
man, who reproached her judge for threaten. 
ing her with violation, was firſt ſcourged, and 
when ſhe was placed on the engine of torture, 
and they were tearing her - ſides with the 
hooks, another woman - exclaimed againſt 
their proceedings, and aſked how they could 
torture her ſiſter in that manner, This fo 
provoked the. judge, that- he ordered her to 
be ſeized, and on herrefuſing to facrifice, ſhe 
was inſtantly expoſed to greater torture than 
any before her; and after that both the wo- 
men were burned together. One of them 
Was born in the neighbourhood of Gaza, and 

the other, who was called Valentina, was of 
Cæſarea. 


Pre- 
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Preſently after followed the execution of 
Paulus, who being indulged with leave to 
pray before he was beheaded, prayed aloud, 
firſt for the peace of the whole chriſtian 
church, and then for the converſion of the 
Jews, the Samaritans, and the Gentiles, that 
they might be brought to the knowledge of 
the true God. He prayed more eſpecially for- 
the company preſent, for the judge who had 
condemned him, for the emperors, and for his 
executioners, that what they were going to do 
might not be imputed to them. All were much 
affected by this prayer, but notwithſtanding 
this, he was beheaded according to his ſentence. 
This was on theeighthof the calends of Augult; 
Preſently after one hundred and eighty more 
were brought from Egypt, and being firſt 
maimed, as the others from the ſame country 
had been before, in their left feet and right 
| eyes, were ſent by the orders of Maximin; 
| ſome to the mines of Paleſtine, and others to 
thoſe of Cilicia *. 
After this there was a little efpite of due 
| perſecution; but it was ſoon renewed with as 
much violence as ever, freſh orders being 
given by Maximin to all the governors of pro- 
vinees, and other officers, to reſtore the heathen 
temples, and to eompel all perfons; men; 
FEuſeb. Hiſt, Lib. viii. Cap. S. p. 420. 
women, 
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women, ſlaves, and children to ſacrifice. Or. 
ders were alſo given that every thing that 
was ſold in the market ſhould be conſecrated 
by libations, and that all who came to the 
public baths ſhould be compelled by the 
guards to perform the cuſtomary rites. This 
appeared extravagant and unreaſonable even 
to the heathens themſelves, ſo that no perſon 
would accuſe any of the chriſtians. But they 
were forward, as uſual, to declare themſelves, 
Three in particular went together to the 
preſident as he was ſacrificing, entreating 
him to deſiſt, and to worſhip the Creator of 
the world. On this, finding that they were 
chriſtians, he ordered them to be executed, 
but without previous torture. This was on 
the thirteenth of the ides of November. At 
the ſame time a young woman of the name 
of Emmathas, being brought before the judge, 
was firſt aragged in a cruel manner through 
the city. naked to the waiſt, and beaten with 
thongs, after which ſhe was burned alive, 
This preſident Firmilian forbade the burial of 
the martyrs, and had them watched night and 
day for that purpoſe; ſo that the dogs being 
permitted to tear them, and drag them about, 
the whole city was full of bones and entrails, 
a horrid {ſpectacle to every body. 
1 The 
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The following month, on the fourteenth of 
the calends of January, ſome Egyptians, who 
had been ſent to perform ſome kind offices to 
their countrymen, who had been mutilated, 
and ſent to the mines of Cilicia, were ſeized 
at the gates of Cæſarea; and ſome of them 
were treated in the ſame manner as thoſe 
whom they came to relieve, being lamed in 
one foot, and having their right eyes put out; 
but three of them, being ſent to Aſcalon, 
ſuffered in a different manner, two of them 
being beheaded and one burned alive. On the 
third of the ides of January, Petrus Apſela- 
mus, being exhorted by his judges to con- 
ſider his youth, but preſerving his con- 
ſtancy, was burned in the ſame fire with Aſ- 
clepius a Marcionite, whoſe zeal, ſays orr 
author, was not according to knowledge“. 
But did not this man die for the very ſame 
truth for which the reſt ſuffered, viz. as a 
chriſtian, without any regard to his particu- 
lar opinions with reſpect to chriſtianity. 
Such is the lamentable prejudice of ſome 
chriſtians, that they can allow no merit ex- 
cept to thoſe of their own way of thinking. 
Our author next proceeds to give a more 


* Euſeb. Hiſt, Lib. viii. Cap. 10. p. 426. 
par- 
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particular account of the ſufferings of his 
dear Pamphilus, a man diſtinguiſhed by every 
virtue; his. inflifference to the world, his cha. 
rity to the poor, his attachment to philoſophy; 
and eſpecially his ſtudy of the ſcriptures, to 
whofe life Euſebius devoted three entire 
books. He then gives an account of his ele- 
ven companions in tribulation, among whom 
was Valens, an old man, a deacon of the 
church of Jeruſalem, who greatly excelled in 
the knowledge of the ſcriptures, and Paulus, 
who had been tortured before. When theſe 
three had been confined two years, they were 
joined by five Egyptians, who had been ſent 
to viſit their brethren in Cilicia, and like the 
former had been apprehended at the gates of 
Cæſarea, and the next day, which was the 
fourteenth of the calends of March, they were 
brought before the judge, en with Pam- 
philus and his friends. 

At firſt the judge attempted to ſhaks the 
facade of theſe Egyptians, by various. kinds 
of torture; but this having no effect, they 
were fentenced to die. Then Pamphilus and 
his friends, being aſked whether they would 
at length obey the emperor, and refuſing to do 


it, were likewiſe ordered for execution. On 
$4? this 
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this one Porphyrius, a young man of the fa- 
mily of Pamphilus, called out of the crowd, 
begging that he might be permitted to bury 
his maſter. But the judge, finding him to be 
a chriſtian, ordered him to be tortured in the 
moſt excruciating manner; and when he ex- 
preſſed no ſenſe of pain, he ordered him to 
be thrown into a large pile of fire; and thus 
he died before his maſter. The fate of this 
Porphyrius was told to Pamphilus by one Se- 
leucus, a confeſſor, and who had been a ſol- 
dier. This being obſerved, he alſo was car- 
ried to the preſident, and by him ordered to 
be executed. 

After this Theodulus, a venerable old man, 
of the governor's own family, and who had 
been much eſteemed by him on account of his 
faithful ſervices, behaving as Seleucus had 
done; his maſter was more enraged at him 
than at any of the reſt, ſo that he ſentenced 
him to be crucified: The laſt of the twelve 
was Julianus, of Cappadocia, who hearing of 
the execution of theſe martyrs, ran to ſee it; 
and ſeeing their bodies on the ground, he, 
out of reſpe&, kiſſed them. This being obs 
ſerved, he was brought to Firmilian, who 
ordered him to be burned alive; a ſentence 
tor which he gave God thanks. The bodies 

Vo L. I. H h of 
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of all theſe twelve were watched four days 
and nights, that they might be devoured by. 
wild beaſts; but as they lay all that time un- 
touched, they were ordered to be buried, 
While the caſe of theſe twelve martyrs was 
much talked of, Adrian and Eubulus, of Man- 
ganea, came to Cæſarea to ſee the other con- 
feſſors; but being there apprehended, they 
were firſt tortured, and then ſentenced to be 
thrown to the wild beaſts. Two days after 
this, viz. the third of the nones of March, 
Adrian was expoſed to a lion, and then run 
through with a ſword; and on the nones of 
March, Eubulus was treated in the ſame man. 
ner. This cloſes the account of thoſe who 
ſuffered martyrdom in Cæſarea only. Some 
time after, this governor Firmilian was him- 
ſelf beheaded *. 

Here our author ſays he might relate the 
degradation of ſome biſhops and clergy to the 
ſervile offices of taking care of the emperor's 
camels and horſes, &c. and the torturing of 
others by the governors of provinces, to make 
them diſcover the treaſures of their churches, 
and alſo ſome things of a different nature, and 
leſs honourable to the chriſtians, eſpecially 
their ſhameful diſſenſions among themſelves 

* Euſeb. Hiſt, Lib. viii. Cap. 11. p. 427. 


in 


Ak 
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in the very time of the perſecution, referring 
to the Meletians, and the Donatiſts, of whom 
an account will be given hereafter; but he apo- 
logiſes for not entering into theſe particulars *, 
and proceeds to give an account of the ſeventh 
year of the perſecution, in which it was 
greatly relaxed through all Paleſtine, there 
being none to accuſe the chriſtians. «A. great 
multitude of the confeſſors having been con- 
demned to the braſs mines in that country, they 
had been indulged with great liberty, ſo that 
they formed themſelves into regular churches. 
But the emperor, being informed of this by 
the governor of the province, gave orders that 
they ſhould be divided into different com- 
panies ; and in conſequence of this ſome were 
ſent to Cyprus, others to mount Libanus, and 
the reſt to different parts of the country, to 
be employed in different works. But four of 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed among them were ſe- 
lected, and brought before the military com- 
mander of the place. Two of theſe, viz. Pe- 
leus and Nilus, had been biſhops in Egypt, 
the third, ſuppoſed to be Helias, was a preſ- 
byter, and the fourth Patermuthius, a man 
eminent for his benevolence. All theſe, re- 


* Euſeb, Hiſt, Lib. viii. Cap. 12. p. 434- 
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fuſing to renounce their religion, were con- 
demned to the flames. | 
Others, who, on account of their age or in- 
firmity, were incapable of working, were 
ſent to live in the country, at a diſtance from 
the reſt. The chief of theſe was Sylvanus, 
biſhop of Gaza, famous for his confeſſions 
from thg beginning of the perſecution to the 
end of it. There accompanied him ſeveral 
Egyptians, and among them one John, who 
had a moſt excellent memory, being able to 
repeat all the ſcriptures by heart ; ſo that 
when he was reciting memoriter in the public 
congregation, Euſebius, who was preſent, 
thought that he had been reading. Though he 
had been lamed and deprived of his eyes, he 
ſtill enjoyed his memory. At length theſe 
mutilated and blind confeſſors, to the number 
of thirty-eight, were by the order of Maxi- 
min beheaded in one day; and this cloſed the 
perſecution in Paleſtine, where it had raged 
eight years *. 
' 1 This perſecution was moſt ſeverely felt in 
the Eaſt, as Lybia, Egypt, Paleſtine, Syria, 
and thence to Illyricum. In the Weſt the 
chriſtians were more favourably treated. 


* Fuleb, Hiſt, Lib. viii. Cap. 13. Pe 435+ | 
Con- 
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Conſtantius contented himſelf with demo- 
liſhing their churches, and, in compliance 
with the diſpoſition of his colleagues, he could 
not doleſs*. According to Euſebius, he did 
not even do this. 


SECTION v. 


Of ſome Martyrdoms, the Accounts of which, 
though Ancient, are mixed with Fable, viz. 
that of Bomface; and thoſe of Tarachus, 
Probus, and Andromcus, 


OTWITHSTANDING the mixture of 
fable in the hiſtories of the martyrdoms, 
which I thall relate in this ſection, yet as it can 
hardly be doubted but that they had a foun- 
dation in truth, I do not think it right wholly 
to omit them. But I ſhall not trouble the 
reader with all the fabulous circumſtances 
with which they are mixed. Beſides, it is no 
leſs inſtructive to us at this day to ſee the 

faults than the virtues of the primitive chriſ- 


De Mortibus Perſecutorum, Cap. 15. p. 29. 
T Hiſt. Lib. viii. Cap. 13+ p. 396. 
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tians, and no fair writer has any motive to 
conceal them. wy 

According to Euſebius, and the malt au. 
thentic hiſtorians, chriſtians ſoon laid an un- 
due ſtreſs upon martyrdom, as if the mere 
ſuffering for chriſtianity, independently of 
the temper of mind with which a man had 
lived, or with which he died, would cer. 
tainly recommend him to God, and even give 
him a rank and influence in another world to 
which nothing elfe could raiſe men. Some 
of the martyrs themſelves had the ſame ideas, 
and were led by them to a very improper 
conduct before their deaths, in their behaviour 
to the magiſtrates, and in the church, if they 
ſurvived ſuch ſufferings as intitled them to 
the name of martyrs, 

Chriſtianity is no more Bren. for this, 
than for any other abuſe of its doctrines or in- 
ſtitutions. It was propoſed to perſons in all 

ſtates of mind, and was embraced by many 
whoſe diſcordant principles and maxims it 
could not always eradicate, and therefore 
was held together with them. Now, nothing 
had got faſter hold on the minds of all men 
at the time of the promulgation of chriſtia- 
nity, than the notion of the efficacy of certain 


aftions, independently of any temper of m_ 
wit 
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with which they were performed, to recom- 
mend them to the favour, and to ſecure the 
protection of the gods, thoſe inviſible powers 
by which the world is governed. With this 
view they had been uſed to do, and to ſuffer, 
the moſt extraordinary things, and had in- 
flicted upon themſelves, as well as upon 
others, the greateſt cruelties. We ſee in the 
Faquirs of Indoſtan, and the tortures which 
the people of Mexico voluntarily endured, 
that this idea was not peculiar to the old 
world, but that it is produced by the ſame 
ignorance of the real cauſes of things, and of 
the nature of God, at all times. 

Thoſe, therefore, who make due allowance 
for the operation of foreign influence upon the 
human mind, will not be ſurprized, or of- 
fended, at a great mixture of ſimilar ſuper- 
ſtition among chriſtians, who had been 
heathens. 'They aſcribed to the water of 
baptiſm a virtue ſimilar to that of their former 
rites of purification, to the Lord's ſupper that 
of their myſtical initiations, and to martyr- 
dom that of thoſe ſeverities which the heathens 
had ſome times been uſed to exerciſe upon 
themſelves. 

Alſo, the natural effect of having enter- 
tained theſe ideas of the value of ſuffering, 
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and the high rank it gave to the ſufferers, 
would lead ſome of the martyrs to behave 
with that contempt-of pain, and that inſo. 
lence towards thoſe who inflicted it, which is 
very unbecoming chriſtians. There can be 
no true propriety of behayiour without juſt 
ſentiments. In all other caſes an abatement 
is to be made for the undue influence of ſu. 
perſtition, or ſuch motives as are foreign to 
true religion. On this account the heroiſm 
of Chriſt, and that of the early martyrs, is as 
much ſuperior to that of many in the later 
ages, as pure chriſtianity is ſuperior to that 
debaſed kind of it which poſſeſſed the minds 
of many of thoſe who came after them. 
Chriſt and the apoſtles had no ſuperſtition, 
that is, they did not connect the favour of 
God with any thing beſides a good diſpoſi- 
tion of mind, and that upright conduct in 
life which ſprings from it; and therefore they 
conſidered martyrdom, ſimply as an act of 
obedience to the will of God, which requires 
that, in all events, we adhere to truth and a 
a good conſcience, from the perſuaſion that, 
if we have not our recompence in this world, 
we ſhall certainly find it in another. They 
did not teach men to ruſh upon perſecution, 


but rather prudently, though with innocence, 
to 
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to avoid it; and Paul expreſſly ſays, that 
though he ſhould give his body to be burned, 
it would avail him nothing without charity, 
or a principle of benevolence. 

On the contrary, it cannot be denied that 
ſome of the martyrs expoſed themſelves to 
torture and death, from the idea that the mere 
ſuffering in that cauſe would cancel all their 
crimes, and intitle them to the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed place in heayen, for which it is poſ- 
ſible that their real diſpoſitions would very 
little contribute to qualify them. However, 
the fortitude with which they died in this 
cauſe adds to the evidence of chriſtianity, as 
it is a proof of ſuch a general perſuaſion con- 
cerning its truth, as could never have been 
produced, I do not ſay in the minds of thoſe 
particular men, but in thoſe of the great body 
of chriſtians, without a real foundation in 
hiſtorical fact. Theſe particular men might 
become chriſtians, and enter the liſt of mar- 
tyrs, without being able to give a rational ac- 
count of their, faith; but if there never had 
been a well grounded faith in it originally, 
their inſufficient faith, if it may be ſo called, 
could not have had any exiſtence, 

Nor are we to wonder at the mixture of 


fabulous circumſtances in the accounts of ſome 


of 
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of the ancient martyrdoms, even though they 
were written near the time of the tranſactions. 
Many of the chriſtians of that age, naturally 
enough, thought that theſe martyrs were as 
much the objects of the divine attention, as 
they were of theirs ; and, conſequently, every 
thing that appeared extraordinary relating to 
them, would be attributed to a divine inter. 
Poſition ; and being often repeated, would 
ſoon be ſo magnified, and altered, without 
any intention to miſrepreſent, or deceive, that 
an honeſt hiſtorian, a little tinctured with the 
ſame ſuperſtition, would unavoidably be what 
we ſhould call credulous, and not be able to 
ſeparate the fabulous circumſtances from the 
real ones. And yet, notwithſtanding this 
mixture of fable, there may be no great dif- 
ficulty at this day, when our minds are free 
from the ſuperſtition which miſled them, to 
ſeparate the fabulous circumſtances in the 
narrative from thoſe that are authentic, and 
to perceive a clear foundation for credit in the 
principal articles, through all the heteroge- 
neous matter that has been tranſmitted along 
with them“. a 15 
* I have two editions of the following hiſtories, the 
onein Latin, annexed to the hiſtory of Perpetua and Fe- 
licitas, publiſhed by Valeſius, in 1664 ; and the other 
in Greek, ſubjoined to Palladius's life of * 
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It was in the reign of Diocletian, that Bo- 
niface of Rome (of whoſe martyrdom an ac- 
count was firſt publiſhed from a Latin MS. 
in the Vatican library, and afterwards from 
the Greek) ſuffered at Tarſus. Leaving out 
ſome evidently fabulous circumſtances, the 
ſtory is as follows. | 

While one Simplicius was exercifing great 
cruelties againſt the chriſtians at Tarſus, in 
Cilicia, there was at Rome a woman of the 
name of Aglaes, of a good family, and very 
rich. She had lived in criminal converſation 
with Boniface, who was her principal ſtew- 
ard, a man addicted to all vices, except that 
he was very compaſſionate and generous ; fo 
that he would ſeek out objects of diſtreſs, that 
he might relieve them. After ſome time, 
Aglaes, being touched with remorſe, repre- 
ſented to Bonitace the enormity of their con- 
duct, particularly reminding him of a future 
judgment, and that then thoſe perſons would 
be reckoned the friends of Chriſt, who ſhould 
miniſter to the wants of his ſuffering ſervants. 
She then directed him to go into the Eaſt, 


by Bigottius, 1680, both printed at Paris. The laſt 
contains alſo the abridged accounts of them by Simeon 
Metaphraſtes. I drew up the following account from 
the Latin, which came to my hands firſt, and afterwards 
corrected it by the Greek, 


where 
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where the perſecution was moſt violent, and 
bring the relics of ſome of the martyrs ; that 
by building oratories to them, and ſhewing 
them due reverence, ſhe might be benefited 
by their means; making no diſtinction be- 
tween ſervices done to the living, and re. 
ſpec paid to the dead. eg] 

This office Boniface cheerfully undertook ; 
ſaying to his miſtreſs, If I find any relics, I 
will bring them; but if my own body ſhould 
come, receive it as ſuch, She, thinking that 
he trifled, bid him leave off his drunkenneſs - 
and folly, that he might be worthy to have 
the cuſtody of the holy relics. He was, 
however, as ſerious as his miſtreſs, and pre- 
pared himſelf for the journey by prayer and 
faſting. h 

When he was arrived at Tarſus, hearing 
that, at that very time, ſeveral were ſuffering 
martyrdom in the ſtadium, or public place, 
he bid the ſervants look out for an inn, and 
take care of their beaſts, while he went where 
he wiſhed to go. When he came to the ſta- 
dium, where the chriſtians were ſuffering, he 
ſaw ſome hanging with their heads down- 
wards, and fire under them, ſome extended on 
four pieces of wood, by the ſeparation of 
which by ſcrews, their limbs were ſtretched ; 
| ſome 
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ſome with their features defaced, ſome torn 
with hooks, ſome with their hands cut off, 
and others with their hands tied behind them, 
and cruelly ſcourged, in all twenty men, while 
the ſpectators were filled with the greateſt 
horror. 

Boniface, however, without being terrified 
from his purpoſe, went and kiſſed ſome of 
them who were under torture, requeſting that 
they would pray for him, that he might be 
worthy to be their aſſociate; and then ſitting 
down by them, he exhorted them to take cou- 
rage, by reminding them of their approaching 
happineſs. 

The judge, perceiving dan, enquired who 
he was who was ſhewing that contempt of 
him and of the gods, and ordered him to be 
brought before him. Being aſked who he 
was, he replied that he was a chriſtian, and 
that by the help of God he ſhould deſpiſe 
him and his tribunal. On his refuſing to ſa- 
crifice, he was placed on the engine of tor- 
ture, and his ſides were torn till the bones 
appeared, while he ſhewed no ſenſe of pain, 
and kept his eyes directed towards his fellow- 
ſufferers. 

After he had bome this torture an hour, 
the judge aſked him again, if he would ſacri- 

fice; 
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fice ; and as he perſiſted in his refuſal, he had 
reeds thruſt under the nails of his hands, and 
melted lead was ordered to be poured down 
his throat. The ſpectators ſeeing this, cried 
out, Great is the God of the chriſtians, and 
of theſe holy martyrs ;”* and ruſhing with 
one accord, they overturned the altar, and 
threw ſtones at the judge, who was glad to 
make his eſcape. | 

The next day he again ordered Boniface to 
be brought before him, and reproached him 
for his folly, in putting his confidence in a 
man, and one who had been crucified. But 
he, returning his reproaches, though in a 
manner which did not become the meekneſs 
of a chriſtian, ſaid that his maſter Jeſus Chriſt 
had borne all theſe things before him, from a 
deſire that all men might be ſaved. At this 
the judge was much enraged, and after en- 
during more torture, and an ineffectual at- 
tempt to ſtifle him in hot oil, Boniface was 
at length beheaded. Ts was on the ides | 
of May. 

In the mean time, Gs ſervants of Boniface 
were looking for him every where, expecting 
to find him in ſome tavern, or ſtew ; when 
they were informed that ſuch a perſon as they 
deſcribed had ſuffered martyrdom the day be- 

fore, 
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fore, in the ſtadium. Finding it to be ſo, and 


paying five hundred folidi for the body, they 


wrapped it in ſpices, and conveyed it to 
Rome. Aglaes, being informed of this, met 
them five ſtadia from the city, on the Latin 
way, and there ſhe built an oratory to receive 
the relics. After this ſhe renounced the 
world, manumitted her ſlaves, and gave her 
wealth to the poor ; and after living thirteen 
years, was buried with Boniface. 

In this narrative we ſee ſufficient traces of 
ſuperſtition i in the times in which the martyr- 
dom happened, but more in the writer, who 
probably lived in a later period, though the 
piece bears evident marks of conſiderable an- 
tiquity, on which account I thought I ſhould 


not be juſtified in overlooking it. 


Of ſimilar character and authority with the 
preceding, is the account of the martyrdoms 
of Tarachus, Probus, and Andronicus, which 
was ſent by the chriſtians at Tarſus, where 
they ſuffered, to their brethren at Iconium, 
with a requeſt that it might be tranſmitted to 
thoſe in Piſidia and Pamphilia, and like the 
preceding, it was publiſhed firſt from an old 
Latin verſion, and then from the Greek. 
That there-were ſuch martyrs cannot well be 
doubted and if the piece be not a forgery, it 

I muſt 
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muſt have been written about the time of the 
event, which makes it more difficult to ac. 


count for the fabulous circumſtances that are 
in it. 

It was in the conſulſhip of Diocletian 
and Maximian the ſecond time, on the 
twelfth of the calends of June, that the 
three perſons above- mentioned were brought 
before Numerianus Maximus, preſident of 
Cilicia. The firſt of them had been a ſol. 
dier, but had procured his diſcharge upon 
his converſion to chriſtianity, which, with 
other caſes of the fame nature, ſhew that 
many chriſtians in the early ages confidered 
the profeſſion of bearing arms as unbecom. 
ing a chriſtian, and that on this account, 
though they might not think it abſolutely un- 
lawful, they declined it. Both he (Tarachus) 
and his two companions acknowledged them- 
ſelves to be chriſtians, and reſiſted all the en- 
deavours of the governor, whether by intreaty 
or torture, to ſacrifice to, the heathen gods; 
but, upon the whole, I am hardly more pleaſ- 
ed with their behaviour than with that of the 
judge. He was inſolent and brutal, but he 
was not anſwered with the meekneſs that be. 
came a chriſtian; but with a degree of cons 
tempt very unbecoming that character. 


They 
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They had three hearings, the firſt at Tarſus, 
the ſecond at Mopſueſtia, and the third at 


Anazarbus; and after enduring the moſt 


dread ful tortures, they were carried (for they 
were not then able to walk) to the amphitheatre, 
and thrown in the way of ſeveral wild beaſts ; 
and when theſe could not be made to hurt 
them, they were beheaded. Their bodies, 
having been purpoſely mixed with many 
others, were diligently ſought for by their bre- 


thren, and diſcovered, as they pretended, in 


anſwer to their prayers, by a bright ftar, 
which came from heaven, and reſted upon 


each of them, and which afterwards conduct- 
ed them to a place of ſafety. At length they 
were depoſited in a mountain, where the three 
perſons who wrote this account, viz. Mar- 
cion, Felix, and Verus, fixed their own ha- 
bitation, determined to be buried along with 
them. The particulars of the examination 
before the preſident, they ſay, they had from 
one of the guards, named Sebaſtus, who was 
preſent. 

As many chriſtians at this . did ANY 
as theſe martyrs are ſaid to have done, it may 
not be amiſs to relate the particulars of the be- 
haviour of one of them. In ſome reſpects, it 
was, no doubt, proper, and worthy of com- 
Vor. I. ; mend - 
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mendation; and when it was improper, it may 
not be the leſs inſtructive, as a feature of the 
times; and though much of it may be ſuppoſed 
to be the language of the narrator, rather than 
that of the martyr, it will give us an idea of 
what was generally eſteemed to be proper and 
heroic behaviour on ſuch occaſions. It is not 
my wiſh to magnify, or in any reſpect to diſ- 
guiſe, the actions of chriſtians, but to repre- 
ſent them as they really were. For this pur- 
poſe I ſhall, without any other reaſon for a 
preference, give the examinations of Tara. 
chus, who was preſented firſt ; and for the 
ſake of conciſeneſs, I ſhall recite them i in the 
form of dialogue. 

When the prefident had taken his place, 
Demetrius the centurion ſaid, There were 
<< preſented to your highneſs at Pompeiopo- 
* lis, by Eutolmius Palladius, one of your 
„ officers, ſome impious perſons who do not 
*© obey the orders of the emperors, and they 
* are now before your tribunal.” Tarachus 
being then produced, the preſident ſaid, 

P. What is thy name, for I interrogate 
thee the firſt, becauſe thou art the e? 

T. I am a chriſtian. 

P. I did not as yet aſk thee concerning that 
impious appellation. Tell me thy "_ | 


ate 


hat 


. 1 


_ 
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J. Tam a chriſtian. 
P. Break his jaws, and bid him anſwer * 


queſtion properly. 


T. I do tell you my name, but if you aſk 
what my parents called me, it is Tarachus, 
and when I was a ſoldier, I was called Victor, 

P. Of what country art thou, Tarachus ? 

T. I am a Roman, but born at Claudiopolis 
in Syria, and becauſe I was a chriſtian, I re= 
nounced the ſervice. | 

P. Thou wert not worthy to ſerve, thou 
wicked wretch. But who gave thee thy diſ- 
charge ? 

T. I applied to Polybio, my officer, and he 
granted it to me. 

P. Then reſpect thy old age. 1 wiſh that 
thou mayeſt be one of thoſe who comply with 
the wiſhes of the emperors, that I may diſtin- 
guiſh thee by ſome honour. Wherefore come 


and facrifice to dur gods, which the emperors 
themſelves worſhip. 


T. But I ſay now, as I did before that thoſe 
gods were only men. 


P. Sacrifice to the gods, and leave that 
ſubtlety. 

T. I ferve my God, and: ſacrifice,” not wh 
blood, but with a pure heart. For God does 
not want ſuch ſacrifices. 


112 P. l 
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P. I have compaſſion on thy old age, and 
adviſe thee to lay aſide al . and lacrifice 
to our gods. 

F. I do not forſake the law of God. 

P. Wherefore, come, and ſacrifice. 

P. I cannot be guilty of impiety. I ſaid, 
that IJ honour the law of God. 

P. There is another law 888 that, thou 
wretch. 

T. You, who are implous, worſhip wood 
and ſtone, the work of men's hands. 

P. Give him a blow, and tell him not to be 
fooliſh. 

T. I do not weliniquith that folly which 
gives me ſalvation. 

P. I will make thee ceaſe from that folly, 
and teach thee wiſdom. - 

T. Do what you whats; you! have | power 
over my body. 

P. Strip him, and beat him with rods'on 
the ground, _ 

T. Now you have 8 me truly wiſe 
ſtrengthening me with. blows. 4 with to be 
ſtrengthened more and more, in the name of 
God, and of his Chriſt. 

P. Wieked and curſed wretch, Volt thou 
confeſs that thou ſerveſt wo 0'Gods, and yet 
2 the gods? 11 
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T. I confeſs. him who is truly God. 
PH. Thou now confeſſedſt God, and Chriſt. 
T. For he is the Son of God, the hope of 
chriſtians, by ſuffering for whom we are ſaved. 

P. Leave "__ — _ and ſfacri- 
fice. F 

T. I do not prate, but freak the wuth, I 
have prayed in this manner fixty- and five 
years, and do not depart from the truth. 

Demetrius the centurion here ſaid, O man, 
ſpare thyſelf, and ſacrifice to the gods. Be 
perſuaded by me. 

7. Stand off from me with thy didn, 
thou miniſter of Satan. 

P. Let him be confined in 2 with 
heavy iron chains, and bring 1 in another. 


r The ſecond examination of Tarachus. 

P. Call thoſe impious wretches, who _ 
1 2 wicked law. 

Demetrius the centurion. Here they are. 
, P. Old age is generally honourable, becauſe 
> it is attended with good ſenſe. Wherefore if 
f thou haſt reflected with thyſelf, Tarachus, 

thou wilt no longer abide by thy former reſo- 

u MW lution. Come then, and ſacrifice to the gods, 
; for the honour of the emperors, that | may 


confer honour on thee. 


Ii3 T. If 
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T. I am a chriſtian, and I wiſh that you, 
and the emperors themſelves, would aban. 
don that honour for the true, that they might 
receive ſtrength and life from the true God. 

P. Strike him on the mouth with a ſtone, 
and bid him ceaſe from his folly. 

F. If I was a fool, I ſhould be like you. 

P. Thy teeth are already beaten out ; have 
pity on thyſelf, wretch. 

T. You will never 8 me. You are 
hot ſtronger than he who makes me ſtrong. 

P. Believe me. It will be better for thee 
to ſacrifice. 5 

T. If I thought it was FENG I would not 
ſuffer this uſage. 4 

P. Stretch him on the aol ad beat him 
with freſh: thongs. Tarachus making no an- 
ſwer, he ſaid, Strike him on the mouth, and 
bid him war me. 

y My Jaws) are broken, ben can TI an- 
wer 1 

. And doſt thou ſtill refuſe to comply? 
Go to the altar, and ſacrifice to the gods. 

TT. If yon make me incapable of ſpeaking, 
I ſhall think the ſame. _ 

P. I ſhall try thy imer, thou accurſed 
wretch. 


7 Try 
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7. Try what you pleaſe, I ſhall conquer by 
him who ſtrengthens me, that is in the name 
of my God. 


P. Bring fire, and u his hands. EE 

T. I do not fear thy temporal fire ; but if I 
ory with thee, I ſhould fear eternal fire. 

See now, thy hands are burned off. 
Fa from thy vanity, thou madman, and 
ſacrifice to the gods. 

T. You ſpeak as if I ſhould comply with 
your propaſal ; but I am able to bear what- 
ever may be prepared for me. 

P. Tie his feet, and then ſuſpend him, 
and put fire under him. 


T. I have deſpiſed thy fire, and do not fear 
thy ſmoke. 


P. Now thou art ſuſpended, conſent, and 

ſacrifice. | 

| T. Do thou ſacrifice, as thou art uſed to 

: ſacrifice, to men. It is not lawful for me to 
do it. 


P. Bring ſtrong vinegar and ſalt, and pour 
it into his noſtrils. 


T. Thy vinegar is pleaſant to me, and thy 
ſalt has no pungency. 


P. Mix muſtard with the vinegar, and put 
it into his noſe. | | 


Is T. Thy 
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T. Thy ſervants have deceived thee. They 
have given me honey inſtead of vinegar. 

P. Againſt the next examination, I will 
think of other tortures, and cure thy folly. 

T. And you will find me prepared to bear 
them all. 

P. Take him down, bind him in iron 
chains, and commit him to cuſtody. 

At the third examination, after more queſ- 
tions and anſwers, in which Tarachus, in re- 
ply to the threats of the preſident, challenges 
him to do his worſt, in a manner more be. 
coming a North-American Indian, than a 
chriſtian, he was again ſuſpended, his face 
bruiſed with ſtones, hot irons applied to his 
cheeks, his ears were cut off, his head ſhaved, 
and hot coals put upon it. After this the 
hot irons were put under his arm-pits, and 
during the whole, he ſpake as if he felt no- 
thing; and the two others are both repre- 
ſented as behaving in a ſimilar manner, under 
different modes of torture. | Y 

The truth of the narrative in — 1d 
not queſtion, as there are the moſt authentic 
accounts of ſome chriſtians behaving in this 
manner, though this is probably exaggerated; 
but I cannot recite the particulars, as F wer 
2 | an 
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and others do, with approbation. Our Savi- 
our left no ſuch example as this. His ſenfi- 
bility was as great as his fortitude, and no- 
thing dropped from him that ſavoured of 
boaſting, or of inſolence. 


SECTION vl. 
A general View of the civil Revolutions 2x" che 


Empire, previous 10 one Settlement of it under 
Conflantine. 


or chuſing to interrupt the account of 
the perſecution with more than was 
abſolutely neceſſary of the civil Hiſtory of the 
times, I fhall give a fummary view of the 
whole in this place; and this is the more ne- 
ceſſary, as, in the conteſt for power among 
ſo many competitors for the empire as aroſe 
preſently after the perſecution began, the re- 
volutions, which had a' great influence with 
reſpect to it, were ſo great and rapid, that it 
is not eaſy to retain them in memory. 


In the ſecond year of the perſecution Dio- 


cletian was ſeized with a diſorder which af- 
fected 
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feed his intellects, and, this together with 
the management of Galerius, induced him to 
abdicate the empire *. And he prevailed upon 
his colleague Maximian Herculius to do the 
ſame. This was on the calends of April, 
A. D. 304. Diocletian retired to Salona in 
Dalmatia, and Maximian to Lucania in Italy. 
In conſequence of theſe reſignations, the 
two Cæſars, Conſtantius (who had divorced 
Helena, by whom he had Conſtantine, and 
had married the daughter-in-law of Maxi- 
mian) and Maximian Galerius (who had alſo 
divorced his wife, in order to marry the 
daughter of Diocletian) were proclaimed 
emperors; and of theſe the former, who diſ- 
continued the. perſecution, governed-,in the 
Weſt, and the latter, who kept it up with 
great rigour, ruled in the Eaſt, A. D. 
306, Galerius appointed two Cæſars, Seve- 
rus and Maximin, his ſiſter's ſons, giving 
Italy to Severus, and the Eaſt to Maximin. 
All this time he detained Conſtantine at Rome, 
unwilling that he ſhould be Cæſar. But the 
young man making his eſcape to his father, 
who was then at Vork in Britain, he was by 


* Euſcb. Hiſt, Lib. viii. Cap. 13. p. 396. be Morti- 
n Cap. 9. Sen 3 N 
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the army ſaluted by the appellation of em- 


peror. 

On this Maxentius, the ſon of Maximian 
Herculius, cauſed himſelf to be elected em 
peror at Rome, rejecting ſome propoſals 
which had been made to him for an accom. 
modation. by Conſtantine. Galerius, hear- 
ing of this difference, ſent Severus with an 
army to Rome ; but Maxentius, by corrupt- 
ing his troops, defeated him, and beſieged 
him in Ravenna. In the midſt of theſe diſ- 


turbances, Maximian Herculius went to 


Rome; and having procured himſelf to be 
proclaimed emperor a ſecond time, joined 
his ſon before Ravenna; and not being able 
to force the place, he deceived Severus by a 
treaty, and got him aſſaſſinated. After this 
Galerius marched to Rome, and finding his 
forces not ſufficient for the enterprize, he ap- 
pointed Licinius, an old friend of his, to be 
Cæſar. A. D. 307. 
In the mean time old Maximian, after 
making a vain attempt to ſupplant his ſon, 
reſigned the empire once more, but with a 
view to perſuade Diocletian to join him in 
reſuming it. Not ſucceeding in this, he went 
into Gaul, and joined Conſtantine, giving 
him his daughter Fauſta in marriage. But 
after- 
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afterwards, endeavouring to ſupplant his ſon. 
in-law, as he had before done with reſpect to 
his own fon, he was befieged in Marſeilles, 
and being taken was put to death. | 

A. D. 31o, Galerius who. had before 
n Licinius Cæſar, gave him the title of 
Auguſtus, and emperor; and on this Maximin 
took the ſame title, without conſulting Gale. 
rius. Fhough Maxentius and Galerius were 
men of ſimilar di ſpoſitions, both naturally 
cruel, and both of them perſecutors of the 
chriftians, they hated one another, and the 
empire was dreadfully ravaged by the civil 
wars between them; and the conſequence of 
this was a ſevere famine at Rome. 

A. D. 311, Galerius was ſeized with 
that dreadful diſorder of which mention was 
made before, and which induced him to join 
Conſtantine in publiſhing an edict in favour 
of the chriſtians, not long before his death. 
On this event it was agreed that Conſtantine 
mould have Britain, Gaul, Spain, and Ger- 
many; Maxentius, Italy, Sicily, and Africa; 
Licinius, Illyricum, Dacia, and Greece; and 
Maximin all the Eaſt, and Egypt. After this 
partition of the empire, the perſecution of 
the chriſtians ceaſed for a ſhort time, but it 


WAS renewed by Licinius and Maximin, in 
4 the 
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the countries Which were under their domi- 
nion. 

Maxentius aden himſelf inſupport- 
able to the people at Rome, Conſtantine was 
invited to come to their aſſiſtance; and hav- 
ing in the mean time declared himſelf a chriſ- 
tian, he defeated Maxentius and his lieute- 
nants in ſeveral battles, in the laſt of which, 
Maxentius flying over a bridge which he laid 
over the Tiber, it broke down under him and 
the croud of his attendants, and he was 
drowned. After this victory Conſtantine 
publiſhed edicts in favour of the .chriſtians, 
reſtoring to them'their ichurches and goods, 
and excuſing their miniſters from all civil 
functions. This was A. D. 312. 

Still Maximin and Licinius continued the 
perſecution. . But A. D. 313, Licinius'mar- 
ried the ſiſter of Conſtantine, - and put a 
ſtop to it. Preſently after this Diocletian, 
who had been invited to attend the marriage, 
died; having ſeen chriſtianity in a more flou- 
riſhing ſtate after the perſecution than it had 
ever enjoyed before. Maximin, to whom the 
edlict of Conſtantine and Licinius in favour of 
the chriſtians had been fent, did not chuſe to 
refuſe giving his ſanction to it altogether; but 
having been deceived by his prieſts, who pro- 
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miſed him a ſucceſsful war againſt Licinius, 
and being worſted in it, he firſt put them to 
death, and then publiſhed an edi in favour 
of the chriſtians, reſtoring to them all that 
had been taken from them during the perſe- 
cution. 

The year following, A. D. 314, Maximin 
was ſeized with a diſorder which occaſioned 
the loſs of his ſight, and reduced him to a 
ſkeleton ; and of this, after languiſhing a long 
time, full of remorſe, it is ſaid, for his cruelty 
to the chriſtians, hedied. After the death of 
Maximin, A. D. 315, Licinius declared war 
againſt Conſtantine, and not ſucceeding, they 
were reconciled again. 'The year following 
Licinius revived the perſecution againſt the 
chriſtians; and quarrelling again with Con- 
ſtantine he was defeated in ſeveral battles, 
and in 324, was reduced to ſurrender at diſ- 
cretion. Out of regard to his ſiſter, Con- 
ſtantine granted him his life, and fixed 
Theſſolonica for the place of his abode; 
but Licinius having recourſe to arms once 
more, A. D. 325, he was preſently defeated, 
and put to death. From this time the whole 


Roman empire was united under one head, 
and that a chriſtian. | 


SEC. 
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SECTION VIL 


General Obſervations on this great Pez ſecution, 
and the Effefts of tt. 


W E cannot wonder that, after ſo long 


and dreadful a perſecution, in which 
ſuch numbers of chriſtians ſuffered death in 
extreme torture, many more were maimed 
for life, more reduced to great poverty and 


diſtreſs, and many diſperſed in diſtant coun- 


tries, there ſhould be great joy over all the 
chriſtian world. The terminations of former 
perſecutions had little in them that reſembled 
this. Till this time chriſtians had never en- 
joyed more than a ſhort reſpite from trouble; 
the emperors who had been the moſt friendly 
to them, having been heathens, had only 
connived at them. From the time of Nero 
there had always been ſome laws in force 
againſt them; and in the molt favourable 


times, they had been at the mercy of the po- 


pulace, whoſe clamours the moſt reſolute go- 
vernors of provinces, and ſometimes even the 
emperors themſelves, had not been able to 
withſtand, Whereas now, ' they not only 
found all the laws by which they had been 


oppreſſed 
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oppreſſed repealed, but new laws made ex. 
preſſly in their favour, laws by which their 
religion was both protected and encouraged, 
by an emperor who was a chriſtian as well as 
themſelves; and what was more than all 
this, their numbers, and their reſpectability, 
were ſo much increaſed, that there was no 
danger of any emperor finding it neceſſary to 
to ſacrifice them to the ſecurity of his power. 
Their enemies, deſtitute of the aid of the civil 
magiſtrate, and in ſome meaſure even of that 
of the populace, could only hate and envy 
them, Without being able to give them any 
material diſturbance. 

Conſtantine had fought and conquered a8 
a chriſtian, and conſequently thoſe who fought 
under him muſt either have been chriſtians, 
or at leaſt have had no objection to ſerve him 
as ſuch; ſo that he had nothing to fear from 
any heathen competitor, which would cer- 
tainly have been the caſe if any emperor in an 
earlier period had declared himſelf a chriſ- 
tian. This remarkable fact, viz. that of 
Conſtantine eſtabliſhing himſelf in the em- 
-Pire, and reigning ſo long as he did, undiſ- 
turbed by any heathen competitor, is an un- 
anſwerable proof of the great progreſs that 


2 had made + in the Roman empire; 
a pro- 
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a progreſs made by its own evidence only, 
and in the face of every difficulty that could 
poſſibly be thrown in its way, in the courſe of 
near three hundred years before his acceſſion. 
If the majority of the ſubjects of the empire 
were not profeſſed chriſtians at the acceſſion 
of Conſtantine, they had at leaſt been brought 
to think ſo well of chriſtianity, that they had 
no objection to its being the prevailing reli- 
gion, and to its being countenanced by the 
emperor, in preference to heatheniſm, 

The iſſue of the war with Licinius, which 
was renewed at ſeveral periods, and before 
the determination of which the heathen ſub- 
jects of the empire had time enough to recol- 
le& themſelves, arid to recover from any ſud- 
den conſternation into which they might have 
been thrown by the rapid ſucceſſes of Conſtan- 
tine, was the laſt and moſt deciſive proof of 
the great ſuperiority of the chriſtians, or of 
thoſe who were diſpoſed to favour chriſtianity, 
over the bigotted heathens. Had the chriſti- 
anity of Conſtantine given great and general 
offence, the ſeveral revolts of Licinius gave it 
the moſt favourable opportunity of ſhewing 
itſelf ; ſo that the iſſue of this war clearly 
proves, that thoſe who wiſhed well to the an- 
cient ſuperſtitions, and were zealous for the 
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continuance of them, were comparatively 
few, and that the Roman world in general 
thought itſelf happy in a chriſtian emperor. 
I would farther. obſerve, that this ſtate of 
things affords a ſtrong preſumptive proof of 
the truth of chriſtianity. The heathen reli- 
gion had every advantage of antiquity, learn- 
ing, and power; and yet could not prevail 
againſt the new religion, with the heavy dil- 
advantage of having a crucified Jew for its 
founder. Chriſtianity had no advantage from 
power, till by its own evidence only, and in 
oppoſition to every kind of power, it had pre- 
vailed ſo much, as to make it the intereſt of 
the ruling powers to eſpouſe it. 
With reſpect to the conduct of divine pro- 
vidence, I would obſerve that the ſufferings 
of chriſtians, as well as thoſe of Chriſt him- 
felf, though ſo great, and of ſuch long continu- 
ance, were neceſſary to the firm eſtabliſhment 
of chriſtianity ; and that this was neceſſary to 
the happineſs of mankind in future ages. For 
to the. confirmation of their faith it was ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary, that no perſon, to the end 
of time, ſhould ever be able to ſay, that chriſ- 
tianity had eſtabliſhed itſelf in the world by 
means of power, of policy, or of learning; 
and that its evidences had not been rigorouſly 
exa- 
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examined at a time when every means of 
examination were exiſting, and alſo when 
both its friends and enemies were ſufficiently 
intereſted in the examination. 

Now the perſecution of chriſtians, from the 
very origin of their religion at Jeruſalem, in the 
very midſt of its moſt inveterate enemies, and 
for more than two centuries after this, through 
the whole extent of the Roman empire (the 
power of which overall its ſubjects was, by its 
conſtitution, perhaps greater than any that had 
ever exiſted in the world before, or that has 
exiſted even ſince) a period alſo that was far 
from being unfavourable to learning and in- 
quiry, not preventing, but evidently promot- 
ing the ſpread of chriſtianity, is themoſt incon- 
teſtable proof, that neither arguments, nor 
force, though both were exerted to the utmoſt, 
could prevail againſt it. On the other hand, 
the chriſtians, who had no alternative but 
abandoning their religion or their lives, would 
not certainly chuſe the latter without what 
appeared to them to be ſufficient reaſon, and 
ſuch as they had not taken up lightly, and, 
without the moſt careful examination. Be- 
cauſe we do. nat ſee that, in any other caſes, 
men deliberately throw away their lives; and 


K k 2 | eſpe- 
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eſpecially that they ſubmit to long continued 
torture, without cauſe. | 

This was the ſtate of things between the 
friends and the enemies of chriſtianity, while 
the facts were recent, capable of the moſt eaſy 
inveſtigation, and the witneſſes were numer. 
ous. And that they who did enquire with a 
proper temper of mind were really ſatisfied 
with reſpect to theſe facts, is evident from 
their continuing to profeſs themſelves chriſ- 
tians notwithſtanding all the diſcouragements 
they lay under, and by their daily making 
converts of others. And it is of the greateſt 
importance to obſerve, that the things to be 
examined were plain facts, with reſpect to 
which one man's underſtanding is juſt as good 
as that of any other. Whatever learning or 
genius could do, was at firſt intirely againſt 
chriſtianity, becauſe .its origin was wholly 
with the illiterate; but at length the learned 
themſelves, of every claſs, attached as they 
were to their reſpective favourite ſyſtems, 
were induced to abandon them, in favour of a 
religion which, both on account of its tenets, 
and of its founder and preachers, they had at 
firſt held in the greateſt contempt, 


A man 
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A man who can ſay that, in theſe circum- 
ſtances, chriſtianity made its way inthe world, 
as it is known to have done before the reign 
of Conſtantine, without its being founded on 
truth, muſt ſay that human nature was not the 
ſame thing then that it is now. And the man 
who can ſeriouſly aſſert this, will not be much 
attended to by other men. He muſt, in fac, 
believe infinitely more miracles, and of a more 
ftupendous nature, than the chriſtian admits, 
and theſe both without evidence, and with- 
out an object. He muſt be a believer in the 
abſolute and proper infatuation of the greater 
part of the ſubjects of the Roman empire for 
the three firſt centuries. Nothing leſs than 
this will account for unqueſtionable facts upon 
his hypotheſis. 

I muſt obſerve again, and enlarge a little 
upon the obſervation, that the things to be 
examined into by the friends orthe enemies of 
chriſtianity, were not truths of an abſtract or 
metaphyſical nature, with reſpect to which 


any man, or. any number of men, may form 


wrong judgments, and become tenaciouſly 
attached to them, but ſimply the truth of /a&s, 
which it requires nothing more than common 
ſenſe to judge of, and likewiſe ſuch an appli- 
cation of common ſenſe, or underſtanding, as 

Kk 3 | all 
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all men are continually exerciſing, and there- 
fore with reſpect to which they are the leaſt 
liable to make a miſtake, and form a N 
judgment. g 

What they had to inquire into was gane 
this, whether Chriſt, with whom many of 
them were perſonally acquainted - wrought 
real miracles, whether he roſe from the dead, 
and whether the apoſtles and others, continued 
to work miracles in ſupport of his divine 
miſſion afterwards. With the truth or un- 
truth of theſe facts, the apoſtles themſelves, 
and all their cotemporaries, muſt either have 
been acquainted, or might eaſily have ſatisfied 
themſelves. They could not therefore have 
been impoſed upon themſelves with reſpect 
to the facts, nor can it be imagined that the 
thouſands of that generation who ſuffered, and 
many of whom died, in the cauſe of chriſtianity 
could have any motive to impoſe upon others. 
We do not indeed think it neceſſary to trou- 
ble ourſelves to inveſtigate the cauſes of the 
ſentiments and conduct of ſingle perſons, or 
of a few perſons; ; becauſe their faculties may 
be deranged, or they may have been ſubjected 
to ſuch particular influences as cannot poſſibly 
be known, except perhaps to thoſe who have 


attended them from their infancy, and have 
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been acquainted with their whole hiſtory. 
But this can never be ſaid of ſo many perſons, 
of all deſcriptions, as are well known to have 
embraced chriſtianity in the very age of the 
apoſtles, except by perſons whoſe own minds 
are deranged, and therefore whoſe objections 
it is tono purpole to conſider, or reply to. 
But ſuppoſing the thouſands and tens of 
thouſands who embraced chriſtianity in the 
age of the apoſtles, to have been properly in- 


fatuated, ſo as to believe that they actually 


ſaw and heard things that had no exiſtence, 
the next generation had ſufficient leiſure, and 
ſufficient opportunity, to enquire into the 
facts, and this moſt extraordinary one, of 
the infatuation of their predeceſſors, among 
the reſt; and they were ſufficiently intereſted 
ſo to do, when, if they embraced chriſtianity, 
they had nothing before them but the fate of 
preceding chriſtians. Yet we ſee that the 
enquires that were made in the ſecond gene- 
ration, and all the ſucceeding ones, after the 
apoſtles, continually added to the number of 
chriſtians, who kept uniformly encreaſing, 
among the learned and unlearned, the high 
and the low, the rich and the poor, till, not- 
withſtanding all their hardſhips, they, or their 
K k 4 friends, 
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friends, became the more powerful part of 
the Roman empire. 

To ſuppoſe that chriſtianity could have 
propagated itſelf in this manner without its 
being founded in truth, is to ſuppoſe, as I ob. 
ſerved before (and becauſe it cannot be too 


much attended to, I mention it again) more 
miracles, and thoſe of a more extraordinary 


nature, than are believed by chriſtians; mi. 
racles of which no evidence can be given, and 
for which no reaſon can be aſſigned. For it 
muſt be ſuppoſed that all theſe innumerable 
converts to chriſtianity in the early ages ima- 
gined that they had heard and ſeen what they 
never had heard or ſeen, or that they had en- 
quired into the truth of recent facts, when 
they had made no enquiry at all, and that 
they ſacrificed their eaſe, their liberty, their 
property, and many of them their lives, 
for a mere fancy, an illuſion of the brain, 
Their minds muſt therefore have been under 
a proper and miraculous infatuation, and for 
no purpoſe but to ſubject them to the moſt 
grievous ſufferings, and to delude mankind 
in all future ages. | 
Now, between this ſtrange and incredible 
ſuppoſition, and the truth of the goſpel hiſ- 
tory, 
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tory, there is no medium. Admitting the 
facts which are related by the evangeliſts, and 
the author of the book of Acts, every thing 
that has followed to the preſent times is eaſy 
and natural. The converſion of the firſt 
chriſtians, obſtinate and reluctant as they 
many of them were, the converſion of others 
by them, and all the ſubſequent events, have 
an adequate cauſe, ſo that without ſuppoſing 
any farther miracles, all things have come by 
a regular progreſs, each ſtep of which is per- 
fectly intelligible, to the ſtate in which we ſee 
them to be at preſent. But on no other hy- 
potheſis can preſent appearances, what we our- 
ſelves now ſee, be accounted for. On the 
other ſuppoſition (which, if they reflect at all, 
muſt be that of all unbelievers) we ſee the 

moſt wonderful change in the hiſtory of the 
world, a revolution in the minds of men, of 
all nations, and all defcriptions, produced by 
ſupernatural deluſion ; that is, a great effect 
without any cauſe, that a man in his ſober 
ſenſes would think of alleging for it. 
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SECTION VIE: 
Of the Meletians and the Donatiſts. 


Wan the period of which I am now 
treating, aroſe the different ſects of the 
Meletians, Donatiſts, and Manichæans; the 
firſt of ſmall conſequence, but the two others 
very conſiderable, both for extent and dura- 
tion, and eſpecially the laſt of them. 

Meletius was a biſhop of Lycopolis in 
Egypt, who was ſaid to have been depoſed for 
various cauſes, but eſpecially for having de- 
nied the faith, and ſacrificing, in time of per. 
ſecution, by a council, in which Peter, biſhop 
of Alexandria, preſided *, Meletius, how- 
ever, thought that he had reaſon to complain 
of the proceedings againſt him, and having 
many friends, he continued to act as biſhop 
in defiance of the council. He even ſaid that 
he had been depoſed, not for apoſtacy, but 
merely on account of a difference of opinion 
between himſelf and Peter, on the ſubject of 
receiving apoſtates, and thought that Peter 


# Socntis, Lib, i. Cap. 7. p. 13. 
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was too eaſy in this reſpect. As there can be 
no doubt of his having alleged this in his 
own defence, it is in the higheſt degree im- 
probable that he himſelf ſhould ever have been 
an apoſtate; and it muſt be obſerved, that we 
have no account of the Meletians, but what 
we can collect from the writings of their bit- 
ter adverſaries. This ſchiſm commenced 
A. D. 301. Afterwards Meletius, continu- 
ing in oppoſition to the biſhops of Alexan- 
dria, took the part of Arius ; and notwith- 
ſtanding the interpoſition of the council of 
Nice, the ſect of the Meletians continued till 
the fifth century, and they were Arians to the 
laſt, 

The origin of the Donatiſts was very ſimilar 
to that of the Meletians, but the ſchiſm they 
made in the church was much more extenſive, 
affecting the greateſt part of Africa; whereas 
that of the Meletians extended no farther 
than Egypt. Upon the death of Menſurius, 
biſhop of Carthage, probably A. D. 306, the 
neighbouring biſhops, without calling in 
thoſe of Numidia, who had been uſed to aſſiſt 
on thoſe occaſions, choſe Cæcilianus, a dea- 
con of the church, and he was ordained by 
Felix, biſnop of Aptungus. But two of the 
preſbyters of the ſame church, Botrus and 

Celeſius, 
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_ -*Celefius, are ſaid to have been diſpleaſed at 


this preference given to themſelves, who were 
of a ſuperior order; and the new biſhop hay. 
ing given offence to a woman of fortune, 
named Lucilla, by reproving her for her ſu. 
perſtition, in kiſſing the bones of ſome ſup. 
poſed martyrs before ſhe received the com. 
munion, ſhe joined them in forming a party 
againſt him; and a ſynod being called, at 
which the Numidian biſhops were preſent, 
Cmcilianus was depoſed, and Majorinus, a 
reader in the church, and a domeſtic of Lu- 
cilla, was ordained biſhop in his place. It 
was alleged againſt Czcilianus, that he had 
not given the aſſiſtance which he ought to 
have done to thoſe who had ſuffered in the 
late perſecution, and that Felix, who had or-. 
dained him was a Zrad:tor, or one who had 
given up the ſacred books when they were 
demanded in order to be burned, which was 
deemed to be a heinous offence, of the ſame 
nature with apoſtacy itſelf. 
The party of Majorinus was alſo joined by 
ſome perſons who had the cuſtody of the ſa- 
cred veſſels of the church, which had been 
concealed in the time of perſecution. And 
the report, true or falſe, that Cæcilianus was 
a favourer of the traditors, induced many to 
| join 
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join the oppoſite party, and among theſe 
were almoſt all the biſhops of Mauritania. 
Majorinus ſoon dying, and being ſucceeded 
by Donatus, a man of learning and eloquence, 
and eſteemed a ſaint by his followers, his 
name was given to the whole ſec, as was that 
of Socinus to the unitarians of later ages. 
This account of the origin of the name is 
much more probable than that of its being 
derived from another Donatus, a biſhop of 
Numidia, but no ways eminent, who, along 
with others, took the part of Majorinus. 

The Donatiſts thought it was a ſufficient 
reaſon for their ſeparation, that Cæcilianus 
had not been regularly ordained ; ſaying, that 
the part which the traditors had in his ordi- 
nation vitiated that proceeding, and all that 
followed upon it. They agreed with the 
Novatians, in pretending to great purity, but 
on a very different principle; the purity of 
the Novatians conſiſting in their churches 
being free from impure members, but that of 
the Donatiſts in their not partaking of the 
impurity which was ſuppoſed to have been 
derived from the ordination of an impure 
perſon, which, in their idea, affected all the 
churches which held communion with them. 
Conſequently, they conſidered all their ad- 


I miniſ« 
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miniſtrations as invalid, ſo that baptiſm ad- 
miniſtered by them was, in reality, no bap- 
tiſm at all. The Donatiſts by no means acted 
upon the great principle of the Novatians, in 
refuſing to admit penitents, nor did they con. 
demn ſecond martiages. 

The Donatiſts are ſometimes chanaed with 
being unitarians ; but it does not appear that 
they were any more ſo than the Montaniſts, 
who are likewiſe charged with it. The ori- 
ginal difference between them and the catho- 
lics had nothing to do with any particular 
opinion concerning the perſon of Chriſt ; but 
many of the Donatiſts, perhaps Donatus 
himſelf, as well as many of the Montaniſts, 
were, no doubt, unitarians; and their doc- 
trine being deemed heretical, it was ſome- 
times aſcribed to the whole body by way of 
reproach. 

From the acknowledgment of Auſtin, the 
great oppoſer of the Donatiſts, it 1s evident, 
that they were not, in general, deficient in 
any article of what was deemed to be ortho- 
dox faith. Every thing,” he ſays, may 
** be had without the church, except ſalva- 
** tion. They may have the ſacrament, and 
the goſpel. They may have faith, and 
** preach, in the name of the Father, the * 

«4 an 
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and the Holy Spirit; but they cannot have 
fal vation, except in the catholic church *.“ 
© Whoever,” he ſays, is ſeparated from the Wl 
„ catholic church, though he may think he 1 
lives well (/audabiliter) yet for this crime | 
only, that he is ſeparated from the unity of "4 
«© Chriſt, he cannot have life, but the wrath 0 
* of God abideth on him.“ It is barely | 
credible, that ſo great a man, as Auſtin in 1 
many things was, ſhould avow a ſentiment | 
ſo uncharitable, and ſo miſerably miſinterpret q 
the ſcriptures to ſupport it. But it is the : | 
duty of an hiſtorian to exhibit every thing that 
is inſtructive; vices as well as virtues, the 
weakneſs, as well as the ſtrength, of the hu- 
man underſtanding. | | 

The Donatiſts were a ſeparate body of chriſ- 
tians for near three centuries, and in almoſt 
every city in Africa there was one biſhop of 
this ſect, and another of the catholics. All 
this would have had no ſerious conſequence, 
if the juriſdiction of one biſhop, or a' ſet of 
biſhops, founded upon the idea of the im- 
portance of the unity of the church, had not 
been, in a great meaſure, eſtabliſhed at this 
time. But in this age a biſhop, who had not 


* Super Geſtis cum Emerito, Opera, Vol. vii. p. 631. 
ft Epiſt, 152. Opera, Vol. ii. p. 696. 
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been ordained by the neighbouring biſhops, 
and according to the uſual forms, was deemed 
to be a ſchiſmatic ; and, as if he had been a 
heretic, he was excommunicated by thoſe who 
diſapproved'of his election. And thoſe who 
took upon them to promote this ſuppoſed 
neceſſary unity of the church, left no means un. 
tried, even that. of force, where it could he 
applicd, to heal what they took to be a breach 
in it. 

da, there is not extant t any Writ« 
ing of the Donatiſts, and we muſt never ex- 
pect an impartial account of any ſe& of men 
from their profeſſed enemies. We have, 
however, an account of a public conference 
between the Donatiſts and the catholics, in 
the reigns of Honorius and Theodoſius, of 
which an account will be given in its proper 
place. Againſt the Donatiſts we have ſeveral 
tracts of Auſtin, and a large treatiſe in ſeven 


books, addreſſed to Parmenianus, by Optatus, 
biſhop of Mikevi. | 
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SECTION M. 
Of the M. anichctans. 
'H.E ſect of the Manichæans was 


of a much more ſerious nature, and had 


more laſting conſequences than that of the 


Donatiſts. The founder of it was one 


Mani, as he is called in the Eaſt, Manes by 
the Greek writers, and commonly Manichæus 
by the Latins. The account that Euſebius 
gives of this perſon *, is ſo manifeſtly a mere 


invective, and ſo full of abſurdity, that 1 fhall 
only inſert it, in Dr. Lardner's tranſlation, in 
the notes +. It may ſerve however, as a ſpe- 


* Euſeb. Hiſt. Lib. vii. Cap. 31. p. 365. | ; 
+ © About the ſame time that madman, fitly named 


1 Manes, formed the wild. hereſy. called after his name, 


* being ſet up Tor the ruin of many by Satan, the ad- 
« verſary of God, This perſon was a batbarian in 
« reſpe&, both in his ſpeech and in his manners. As 


© for his diſpoſition, it was diabolical and furious, for 


he made an appearance of being Chriſt himſelf. Some- 
„ times he gave out that he was the comforter, and the 
Holy Ghoſt himſelf. To madneſs he added exceſſive 
pride, and as if he had been Chriſt, he choſe twelve to 
** be companions with him in his innovation. His 
** {ſcheme was patched up of falſe and impious 
hereſies long ſince extin&. . This venomous prin- 
** ciple was brought into our world, the Roman empire, 

VoI. I. | LI * rom 
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cimen of the manner in which this writer, and 
others, commonly treat thoſe perſons whom 
they conſidered as heretics, and may ſhew us 
how little we can depend upon their accounts, 
when there are no facts, or circumſtances, by 
the help of which we may be able to correct 
them. The larger account of Socrates *, be. 
ſides being equally an invective, has ſo much 
the air of a fable, that I ſhall neglect it alto- 
gether, and content myſelf with giving a ſum. 
mary of the more temperate and probable ac. 
counts of this extraordinary man by Beauſobre 
-and Lardner, without entering into the dif. 
cuſſion of any particulars. 

According to theſe writers, Mani was a per- 
ſon born in the dominions of the king of 
Perſia, rich, learned, educated among philo- 
ſophers, and one who attended the Perſian 
court at an early age. He became a convert 
to chriſtianity, and openly profeſſed and 
taught it. At what time he appeared as a 
public teacher in his native country. is uncer- 
tain, but his doctrines ſpread into the Roman 
empire about the end of the third, or the be- 


« from Perſia. From that time the impious doctrine 
* of the Manichzans has infected many. Such was the 
riſe of that ſcience falſſy ſo called. N Vol. 
vi. P. 17. Works, Vol. i iii. P. 375» 


Lib. i. Cap. 22. p. 54. Tag 
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ples were contained in books written by him- 
ſelf, but generally aſcribed to Buddas, Addas, 
or Adimantus. One of them was intitled 


Myfteries, another Chapters, or Heads, and an- 


other he Goſpel. He alſo wrote many epiſ- 


tles; and after ſpending his whole life in 


teaching what he thought to be genuine chriſ- 


tianity, it is probable that he died a martyr to 
his profeſſion. 


The doctrine of Mani was, in many re- 
ſpects, the ſame with that of the Gnoſtics who 
preceded him ; only, inſtead of ſuppoſing evil 
to have atifen ultimately from inferior and 
ſubordinate beings, the offspring of the Su- 
preme Being, he held the doctrine of two 


original independent principles, the one im- 


material and ſupremely good, the other ma- 
terial, and the ſource of all evil ; but actuated 
by a ſoul, or ſomething of the nature of intel- 
ligence, the origin of which he does not ap- 
pear to have clearly explained. The former 


of theſe principles be unn termed light, 
the latter darkneſs. | 


This world; which contains a mixture I 


good and evil, Mani ſuppoſed to have had 


its origin from an attempt that was made 


upon the kingdom of light by the kingdom 
Llz ; of 


515 
ginning of the fourth century. His princi- 
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of darkneſs. The Supreme Being, ſeeing this 
invaſion, detached from himſelf a power 
which formed man, inveſting him with the 
five elements. But the prince of darkneſs 
over-powered him, and ſeized upon the ſoul, 
or portion of light, that was in him. On this 
event the Supreme Being ſent a living ſpirit, 
which reſcued a portion of this light, and out 
of it formed the ſun, moon, and ſtars,: and 
then the earth from matter. In other words, 
ſays Beauſobre, the ſoul is a celeſtial ſubſtance, 
which God thought fit to mix with matter 
for the making of the world, and this was 
occaſioned by ſome enter prize of the material 
principle, which God foreſaw, but did not 
think proper to prevent; and he created the 
ſun, moon, and ſtars, out of thoſe portions of 
light, which, though they had been mixed 
with the darkneſs, had preſerved their origi- 
nal purity. 
Mani aſcribed the formation of hs body of 
man to the devil, and ſuppoſed that as, in the 
general ſyſtem itſelf, there were two princi- 
ples, there were in man two ſouls, the one the 
ſource of good purpoſes, and the other gf evil 
ones. Adam, the Manichæans ſaid, had much 
light ang little darkneſs, and therefore he 
lived holily a conſiderable time; but the ad- 


4 5 | verſe. 
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verſe part prevailing, he had « commerce with 
his wife, and ſo fell. 

Man having fallen, they ſaid that God ſent 
x Saviour like himſelf, or of the ſame ſub- 
ſtance with himſelf, and therefore properly | 
called God, and that he was man only in ap- 
pearance; that he had no birth at all, not even 
a miraculous one, nor any baptiſm, and only 
ſeemed' to die. Such was their opinion of 
Chriſt. They alſo believed that the Holy 

Spirit was another emanation from the Su- 
preme Being, but inferior to him. 

The office of Chriſt, the Manichzans ſaid, 
was to conduct ſouls back again to the kings 
dom of God, or of light, from which they 
originally came; but that ſince his aſcenſion, 
he dwells in the ſun by his power, and in the 
moon by his wiſdom, as the Holy Spirit re- 
ſides upon earth. They therefore, when they 
prayed; bowed' towards the ſun in the day. 
time, and: towards: the moon in the night. 
They believed in a future judgment, but pro- 
bably not in the eternity. of hell torments ; 
and, indeed, believing the doctrine of tranſ- 
migration, and allbwing' to each ſoul five bo- 
dies, and conſequently-as many different ſtates 
of trial, they could not well ſuppoſe that 
many would be finally loſt, though they ſup- 

L13 poſed 
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poſed that God had prepared an eternal pri- 
ſon for the manſions of pure darkneſs. 
The public worſhip of the Manichæans 
Was very ſimple. They read the ſcriptures, 
they baptized, even infants, in the name of 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt, and 
partook of the Lord's ſupper. They obſerved 
the Lord's day, but faſted upon it. They 
likewiſe celebrated Eaſter, and had a regular 
church. diſcipline and cenſures. They re- 
Jected the books of the Old Teſtament, but 
not thoſe of the New, excepting ſome parts, 
as thoſe which relate to Chriſt's birth, cir- 
cumciſion, baptiſm, &c. and they paid great 
reſpect to certain apocryphal books, aſcribed 
to Peter and Andrew, Thomas and John, or 
the travels of the apoſtles, the goſpel of Tho- 
mas, andthe acts of Paul and Thecla, probably 
written by one Leucian, who, though not 
properly. a Manichæan, was one who enter. 
tained ſimilar principles, and lived about 
A. D. 140. 

The ſect of Manichæans was divided into 
the elect, and the auditors, of whom the latter 
might eat fleſh, drink wine, bathe, -marry, 
traffic, poſſeſs eſtates, bear magiſtracies, &c. 
all which were forbidden to the elect. But 
theſe were maintained by the auditors, who 

1 revered 
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revered them ſo much, that they always kneel- 
ed down to aſk their bleſſing. - However, 
many of the auditors endeavoured to imitate 
the elect, and their auſtere manners gained 
them many admirers, ſo that there were: Ma- 
nichæans in many parts of the world, though. 
there were not many of them in any one 
place. Auſtin was an auditor among the Ma- 
nichzans nine years, and he promoted their 
cauſe very much among men of letters, and 
perſons of conſiderable rank in life, 
Beſides the books aſcribed to Addas, Bud- 
das, or Adimantus, but which were probably 
written by Mani himſelf, and which were 
held in the higheſt eſteem among them, men- 
tion is made of another Manichæan writer, 
called Agapius; and it 1s probable that we 
have almoſt the entire treatiſe of Fauſtus, an- 
other of them, in Auſtin's anſwer to it. Of 
the writers againſt the Manichzans, Fabri- 
cius enumerates forty, and his catalogue is by 
no means complete. Among them Epipha- 
nius enumerates Euſebius of Cæſarea, Euſe- 
bius of Emeſa, Serapion of Thmuis, Athana- 
ſius of Alexandria, George of Laodicea, Ap» 


pollinaris of the lame place, and Titus of 
Boſtra. 
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It may be ſaid with refpe& to the Mani. 
chæans, as I abſerved of the Gnoſtics, that the 
hiſtorical evidences of chriſtianity muſt have 
been very clear and ſtrong, to induce thoſe 
who held fuch philoſophical principles as 
theirs to embrace it *. 


SECTION X. 


Of the Conflitution of the Chriſtian Church be 
fore the 7. me of Conſtantine. 


S there was no material alteration, that 
we can diſtinctly trace, in the conſtitu- 
tion of the chriſtian church, from the period 
in which I laſt mentioned the ſubject, till the 
time of Conſtantine, I ſhall in this place give 
a general view of it, in all the intermediate 
periods, as far as will be neceſſary to my pur- 
poſe, which is not to be particular or critical; 
and in this I ſhall make great uſe of Lord 
Chancellor King's treatiſe. on this ſubject. 
Originally there were ſeveral biſhops, or 
preſbyters. (for it is evident that they meant 
the ſame thing) in moſt chriſtian churches ; 


* Lardner's Credibility, Vol. vi. p- 17, KC, Beau 
ſobres Hiſtoire de Manicheiſmeg * 
u 
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but in the period of which I am now treatin g 
there was only one perſon who had the title 
of biſhop in a church, though the whole juriſ- 
diction of that biſhop was called ane church, or 

pariſh, and never dioceſe, comprehending ſeveral 


e. Let a city have been ever ſo large, 
and have contained ever ſo many chriſtians, 
we never read of more than one biſhop in the 
place. This aroſe from the natural cuſtom of 
directing particular preſbyters to preſide in 
thoſe aſſemblies, which, on account of the 
increaſing number of converts, were obliged 


to be held ſeparately from the original place 
of meeting, but which were ſtill conſidered as 


ſo many branches of the original church. It 
is probable alſo that villages very near a large 
town would often be ſerved in the ſame manner, 
viz. by preſbyters ſent from the town, and 
not have biſhops of their own, though others 
at a greater diſtance would of courſe have 
them. Theſe were called choroepiſcopi. 
When the chriſtians either in a remote part 


of a town, or a neighbouring village, were 


very few, it would be a convenience to them 
to have their affairs managed in this manner; 
and if, as their numbers gradually increaſed, 
no ſenſible inconvenience aroſe from it, has 
cuſtom of particular congregations being go- 
verned 
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verned by preſbyters would naturally be con- 
tinued, till at length the biſhop of the original 
congregation in any place, would inſenſibly 
become a Dioceſan biſhop, having ſeveral diſ. 
tin& congregations under his care, this was 
the caſe with the Goths, who in all this period, 
and long afterwards, had no more than one 
biſhop. Still, however, the members of theſe 
ſeveral congregations united under one head 
might aſſemble, either in perſon, or by their 
deputies, for the choice of a biſhop, or any 
other buſineſs which concerned them all. 

The lord chancellor King, ſuppoſes that, 
excepting the city of Alexandria, no biſhop 
had the care of more than a ſingle congrega- 
tion, oras many people as could meet in one 
place, till near the time of Conſtantine. But 
this is in the higheſt degree improbable, and 
utterly inconſiſtent with what is well known 
to have been the number of chriſtians in many 
cities within that period. His chief argu- 
ment is that the members of each church are 
often ſaid to meet in one place. But this 
might as well apply to the church of Jeruſa- 
lem. For we read that when Paul was at Je- 
ruſalem, A. D. 58, the whole multitude muſt 
needs come together *; though it is certain that 


v Acts XXII. 21. 


there 
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there were not leſs than ten thouſand chriſ- 
tians at Jeruſalem in the very year of our Sa- 


viour's aſcenſion; and it cannot but be ſup- 


poſed that they muſt have more than doubled 
or tripled their numbers between that time 
and this. | 

Theſe biſhops, as well as the preſbyters, 
and the other officers of thechurch, were choſen 
and appointed by the whole body of chriſ- 
tians in the place; and at firſt no other ordina- 
tion would be thought neceſſary. But by de- 
grees it was thought proper, for the ſake of 
preſerving harmony, and keeping up the fa. 
vourite idea of the unity of the church, that 
ſome of the neighbouring biſhops ſhould 
concurin the ordination of thoſe who wereto be 
conſidered as their colleagues. Conſequently 


their concurrence in the choice of a biſhop. 


became neceſlary ; and at length it was ſettled 
that three of the neighbouring biſhops at leaſt 
ſhould afliſt at the ordination, and that one of 
them ſhould lay his hands upon him and pray, 
recommending him and his labours to the di- 
vine bleſſing; a ceremony which was after- 
wards called conſecration. But even in this 
the preſbyters of the church joined the biſhop, 
doing what themſelves had been uſed to per- 
form before it was thought neceſſary to aſk 
the 
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the concurrence of others. After the conſe- 
cration it was uſual to give notice of it to the 
biſhops of other fees. 

Still, however, the original idea of a biſhop 
being the ſame with a preſbyter, prevailed ſo 
far, that when he was appointed he was not 


ſuppoſed to have any new powers. He pre. 


ſided, indeed, in the eouncil of the preſhyters, 
and would, no doubt, have much perſonal in- 
fluence, but he had only a ſingle vote in their 
deciſions. In the time of Firmilian and Ter- 
tullian preſbyters had the power of baptiſing, 
eonfirming, and ordaining, but this was 
with the permiſſion of the biſhop. The preſ- 
byters as well as the biſhops were required to 
be exempt from all ſecular employments ; 
and: conſequently, if they had not where. 
with to maintain themſelves, they muſt 
have been maintained out of: the funds of the 
ſociety, 

The office of- 8 continued as before, 
but they ranked' with the c/ergy, when theſe 
came to be conſidered as a diſtin& body from 
the Jaity. In large churches there were alſo 
many inferior officers, as thoſe of ſub- dea- 
gons, readers, acolyths, and exorciſts. The 
title of ſub-deacon and acolyth are ſimilar; but 
the latter are by ſome thought to have had the 

CAIC 
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care of the lamps, and of providing bread and 
wine for the euchariſt. The exorciſts had 
the care of inſane perſons, and were, no 


BO, 


doubt, taught to pronounce over them the 


uſual words of adjuration, in the name of 
Chriſt, &c. for it was the general opinion in 
this age, as well as in that of our Saviour, that 
inſane perſons were poſſeſſed with evil ſpi- 
rits; and though they were no longer cured 
in a miraculous manner, yet the ſame forms 
might be continued with the idea of their have 
ing ſome inviſible good effect. 
The ordinary chriſtians were not admitted 
to baptiſm till they had been ſome time in the 
claſs of catechumens, in which they went 
through a courſe of inſtruction; and in caſe of 
groſs offences, and eſpecially of apoſtacy in 
time of perſecution, they were excommuni- 
cated, or rejected from the ſociety ; and they 
could not be reſtored to communion with it 
without going through a ſtate of penance, and 
then they were not admitted without the con- 
ſent of the whole church. 
Though the people had the power of de- 
poſing, as well as of appointing, and ordaining 


their biſhops, they did not, in general, chufe 


to do this without the ſanction of the neigh« 
bouring biſhops; and as in various other 


tranſ- 
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tranſactions ſingle churches wiſhed to have 
the ſanction of their brethren, this gave oc- 
caſion to the calling of /ynods, or councils, and 
by degrees to the idea of a right in ſynods and 
councils to interfere in the buſineſs of parti- 
cular churches, and to decide not only on the 
conduct, but alſo on the orthodoxy of parti. 
cular perſons. And as great deference was 
naturally paid to the biſhops of the greater 
ſees, as in thoſe of Antioch, Alexandria, 
Epheſus, Rome, Carthage, &c. the calling of 
ſynods or councils, in the provinces of which 
thoſe cities were the capitals, became in time 
appropriated to them. Of courſe they pre- 
fided in them, and had the chief influence in 
directing their proceedings. This cuſtom of 
meeting in ſynods, which was afterwards the 
cauſe of ſo much miſchief, had a very inno- 
cent origin, and began it is ſaid, in Greece, 
where the people of neighbouring cities had 
been uſed to aſſemble for the purpoſe of con- 
ſulting about their common intereſt. 

This was the natural progreſs of things, 
before the interference of the civil power in 
the affairs of the church, and notwithſtand- 
ing the great evils which in a courſe of time 
aroſe from this ſyſtem, eſpecially in theobſtruc- 
tion of free enquiry, and in giving occaſion * 
muc 
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much violence and injuſtice, it was what the 


wiſeſt men of that age could not well have 
foreſeen. The idea of the unity of the church, 
and conſequently the uniformity of its faith 
and practice, as oppoſed to thoſe of ſchiſma- 
tics and heretics, was in the infancy of things 
a very flattering one; and it was always 
known, that there could be no great and ge- 
neral good without ſome partial evils. It was 
alſo thought the part of modeſty in a few to 
acquieſce in the judgment of many. 

In ſome provinces ſynods were held fre- 
quently, Thus Firmilian ſays, that in his 
province they met every year; and it ap- 
pears from the writings of Cyprian, that 
in his they ſometimes met oftener. Thoſe 
who were convened on theſe occaſions were 
not only the biſhops and the clergy, but alſo 
laymen, to repreſent the people; the power 
of a ſynod being naturally lodged in the ſame 
hands as that of particular churches. But it 

is probable that, on theſe public occaſions, 


1 few would attend, or at leaſt have much 


influence, beſides the clergy. Fe 
The method of public worſhip among 
chriſtians in theſe early times was generally 
this. They began with reading the ſcrip- 
tures, and ſometimes other uſeful writings, 
| after 
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after which they ſung ꝓſalms, chiefly thoſe of 
David, and then the biſhop, or any other per- 
ſon appointed by him, gave a diſcourſe, or 
ſermon, which was generally an Fs "ff 
. of the portions of ſcripture which had been 
read. Then followed the prayer which pre- 
ceded the celebration of the euchariſt, and 
the ſuperſtitious cuſtom of looking towards 
the Eaſt while they prayed, ſoon became ge- 
neral. In this prayer they ſometimes introduc- 
ed the Lord's prayer, but they had no preſcrib- 
ed liturgy, every perſon who officiated, praying 
according to his ability; and indeed in that 
age no public ſpeaker uſed any notes. After 
prayer the people joined by ſaying aloud. 
_ 

When perſons were baptized. they. a an- 
ſwered to certain queſtions that were put to 
them, the firſt of which was whether they 
would lead a good life; which was com- 

monly expreſſed by ſaying that they re- 
nounced the devil, and all his works, or the 
world, &c. T bs were then aſked whether 
they Rad the articles of the chriſtian 
faith, which were repeated to them in the 
order of. what is commonly called the apoſ- 
tles creed. At firſt this conſiſted of very few 
articles, but afterwards more were added, in 
order 
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order to exclude the Gnoſtics. In conſequence 
of this, though the baptiſmal creed conſiſted 
of nearly the ſame articles in all the catholic 
churches, yet, as it was not committed to 
writing, there were ſome variations in it in 
different churches. 

That infants were both baptized, and alfo | 
partook of the euchariſt, there ſeems to me 
to be no reaſonable doubt; ſince it is impoſſi- 
ble to trace its riſe, or any variation in the 
practice; and occaſions occurred, at leaſt in 

the time of Auſtin, on which learned and in- 
genious men might have availed themſelves 
of the conſideration of the novelty of the 
, if they could have Proved it to be 
novel. 
At baptif adult 575” 2 . 8 
themſelves; but for children there Werd ap- 
pointed ſponſors, whoſe office 4t-: Was to int | 
ſtruct them in the principles of the chriſtian 
religion when they were capable of it Acht 
ſuperſtitious cuſtom of exorciſing,; or:bafting 
out evil ſpirits, which were ſuppoſed to po- 
ſeſs or haunt por ſons, alſo. preceded baptiſm 
in this period. The miniſter; then pred, 
and his prayer was very ſoon ſuppoſad ty 
convey ſome purifying virtue to the water. by 
which it could actually waſh away ſin, and on 

Vol. I. Mm "3, 
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this account ſome ſuperſtitious perſons defer. 
red baptiſm till they apprehended that they 
were near death. In the act of baptizing it 
ſoon became the cuſtom to immerſe the per- 
fon three times, correſponding to the ſucceſſive 
invocation of the name of the Father, of the 
Son, and of the Holy Spirit. 

In caſes in which the dipping. of the whole 
body was inconvenient, as of ſick perſons, 
&c. ſprinkling was thought to ſuffice, and 
though this was not deemed to be ſo regular a 
baptiſm as that by immerſion, it was not de- 
nied that it had the ſame conſequences; and 
they who had been baptized in this manner 
were never baptized again. 0 

After baptiſm the chriſtians put on white 
raiment, and were then anointed with oil, cal- 
led the chriſin, which was applied to the fore- 
Head by ſigning them with the ſign of the croſs ; 
and after this the perſon who baptized put his 
hands upon them, praying that they might re- 
ceivethe Holy Ghoſt. The ſuperſtitious origin 
of theſe cuſtoms will eaſily be conceived, 
Anointing was a ceremony of conſecration, 
borrowed from the Jewiſh ritual; and the ſign 
of the croſs was to ſhew that they ſhould be 
ready to take up their croſs and follow Chriſt. 
And to the above- mentioned ceremonies were 
| 4 ſome - 
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ſometimes added the eating of milk and 
honey, as a token of the new converts be- 
coming again children, and commencing a 
new life. 

The public ſervice of every Tan 

concluded with the celebration of the Lord's 
Supper; but it was occaſionally adminiſtered 
early in the day, and ſometimes twice a day. 
It ſoon became the cuſtom to exclude the 
catechumens, as well as thoſe who were in 
a ſtate of penance, from attending this part 
of the ſervice, on the idea of its being a my/tery, 
reſembling the heathen initiationc. Previous 
to the celebration in ſome places, and in 
others after it, thoſe who attended made their 
oblations, of things proper for the uſe of the 
poor, and for other purpoſes. After this the 
miniſter made a diſcourſe ſuitable to the occa- 
ſion, and then prayed. When this was done, 
he brake the bread, and the deacons diſtri- 
buted it to all who were preſent. But in ſome 
places this was done by the preſbyters, or by 
the biſhops. themſelves, the people coming 
to the table, and receiving it ſtanding. Laſtly, 
they ſung a hymn, which cloſed the ſervice. 
The chriſtian churches in this age were ge- 
nerally built with one end pointing to the eaſt, 
but they were not conſidered as hy, no cere- 
| mony 
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mony of conſecration:being then ufed. The 
chief day for aſſembling in theſe places for 
public worſhip, was the firſt day of the week, 
or the Lord's-day, which was conſidered as 
x feſtival; and on it they neither faſted; nor 
kneeled, but performed their devotions ſtand- 
1 It was alſo the cuſtom in many of the 
eaſtern churches, to aſſemble for divine wor- 
ſhip on Saturday, which was the Jewiſh 
fabbath. | 
The biſhops appointed 1 faſts, as 
N ſaw reaſon, and on theſe days it was the 
euſtom to abſtain from food till the evening. 
But it was generally the cuſtom to have two 
weekly faſts, viz. Wedneſdays and Fridays, 
* -eemmonly called #2/r70ns, in allufion to the 
military ſtations, or ſoldiers ſtanding on their 
guard; and on theſe days the faſting ended with 
divine ſervice, at three in the afternoon. The 
faſting on Friday was in commemoration of 
the crucifixion ; but the reaſon for faſting on 
Wedneſday is not ſo well known. Perhaps it 
was the day on which Jeſus was betrayed by 
Judas. Beſides theſe weekly faſts, which were 
voluntary, there was an annual one, with us 
called Lent, which was foon conſidered as ne- 
ceſſary to be obſerved. It laſted from Friday, the 
hor oe the crucifixion in Paſſion week, to the 
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Sunday following, which was the day of the 
reſurrection; and becauſe this faſt generally 
continued forty hours, it was thence termed 
quadrageſima. In the progreſs of ſuperſtition 
this faſt of forty hours was extended to forty 
days. The ſtricteſt of all the faſts was called 
ſuperpaſition, and continued till the morning of 
the next day, as on Eaſter eve, and with ſome 
on every Saturday. 

The moſt ancient feſtival among chriſtians 
was that of Eaſter, in commemoration of the 
reſurrection of Chriſt. The next was that of 
Pentecoſt, or Whitſunday, in remembrance of 
the deſcent of the Holy Spirit. 'This is men- 
| tioned by Origen and Tertullian. Chriſtmas 
was not obſerved in this period, but the Epi- 
phany, or the day of Chriſt's baptiſm, was 
obſerved by the Baſilidians. Beſides theſe feſ- 
tivals, every church celebrated its own mar- 
tyrs on the day of their deaths. All theſe feſ- 
tivals were ſpent in religious exerciſes. | 

The revenues of any particular church was 
one groſs fund, to which all contributed vo- 
luntarily, according to their ability; and, with 
the conſent of all the members, it was appro- 
priated to particular uſes, as the maintenance 
of their clergy, and other officers, the relief 
of the poor, the repairs and other expences 

| attending 
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attending the place of worſhip, &c. In this 
diſtribution, as in every thing elſe, the biſhop, 
without having nominally any more power, 
would of courſe have the moſt influence ; and 
before the cloſe of this period the great ſees 
were poſſeſſed of large revenues. 


SECTION XI. 
Of the Doctriues of this Period. 


F thoſe doctrines which have been deem- 
ed to be moſt important, thaſe con- 
cerning the perſon of Chriſt continued with- 
out any ſenſible variation from the time of 
Juſtin Martyr to that of Conſtantine. The 
common people were in general Unitarians, 
as indeed we find them to be in a later period; 
but there was, no doubt, an increaſe of Trini- 
tarians, eſpecially among the more learned 
clergy, who were ſtruck with the flattering 
idea (the ſame, in fact, which had miſled the 
Gnoſtics) of the natural ſuperiority of the 
founder of their religion to any thing merely 


human. They thought that to the complete 
man 
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man Jeſus, there was ſuperadded the uncreat- 
ed Logos of the Father, which had aſſumed a 
proper perſonality at the time of the creation, 
and was inſeparably united to him from the 
time of his conception. It was, however, 
univerſally acknowledged, that there was a 
time (if that could be called time which pre- 
ceded the creation) in which this logos had 
not been emitted from the Father; ſo that, in 
the whole eternity which preceded this event, 
God was the ſame being that the Jews and 
the Unitarians held him to be, viz. abſolutely 
one, and without a ſon. 

That Chriſt had no human ſoul beſides this 
logos, and that this human ſoul had pre- exiſt- 
ed when the ſouls of other men had not, and 
that this created logos ( which afterwards be- 
came the proper ſoul of Jeſus) had been the 
inſtrument in the hand of God in making the 
world, conſiſting of all things viſible and in- 
viſible, material and immaterial, is an opinion 
that, as far as appears, was not ſtarted in this 
period, but we ſhall ſee it to riſe, and be the 
cauſe of great commotions in the chriſtian 
world, in the very beginning of the next. 

With reſpect to every doctrine of a proper- 
ly practical tendency, it cannot be doubted 
that it was the opinion of all the chriſtian 
= world 
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lin this period. chat, Gery man bas 
annatural power to do the will. of God; and 
that God. without the intervention of Chriſt, 
iar naturalh placable to returning ſinners; ſo 
that: the doctrine of ſupernatural grace, of ori- 
gina ſin, of predeſtination, and of, atone. 
ment, were then unknoun: nor, indeed, did 
any of them appear till a much later period. 
It ſeems, however, to have been generally 
thought, that God afforded extraordinary aid 
on extraordinary occaſions, as in the time of 
martyrdom; &Kee. 

There began, indeed. 8 fanned. 
ſeure notion that, when it is ſaid that Chriſt. 
died a ranſom for us, there was ſomething 
more than a mere figure of ſpeech intended. 
But that this ranſom had been paid to God, 
and that he had been thereby rendered pla- 
cable, ſo that, on this account, repentance had 
become available to pardon, had not been 
ſuppoſed by any one. If this had been the 
caſe; the ſyſtem of the Gnoſtics in general, 
and that of the Manichæans in particular, 
would have been objected to, as providing no 
proper atonement for the ſins. of men. But 
Whatever elſe was then urged, againſt that 
ſcheme, this argument is never mention, nat 
even by Auſtin, in a much later period. 
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To make ſomething real of the ranſom that 
is ſaid to be given for us, in two or three paſ- 
ſages of the New Teſtament, it was ſuppoſed 
that, fince God is the perſon who is ſaid to 
have paid this price for us, it muſt have been 
given by God to that being in whoſe power 
we then were, viz. the devil. But the power 
that he had acquired over the human race by 
the fin of Adam, was ſimply that of making 


men mortal; death, or mortality, having been 


the original penalty of ſin. By paying this 
ranſom, therefore, it was thought that we 
were recovered out of the power of the devil, 
and reſtored to our former condition of im- 
mortality; not indeed to take place imme- 
diately, but after death, ſo that all perſons 
who partook of the redemption by Chriſt 
Jeſus would be rendered immortal in a future 
ſtate. 

Conſequently, this vague notion (which, 
however, does not ſeem to have been much at- 
tended to, for it is very ſeldom mentioned) 
had no connexion at all with the pardon of 
ſin, with reſpect to individuals of the human 
race. Beſides, they who thought that God 
had paid this price for the redemption of 
mankind from the power of the devil, were 
univerſally of opinion, that, if he had pleaſed, 

Nn he 
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he might have redeemed, or delivered, men 
from the power of the devil, or their ſubjec- 
tion to death, in any other way. He might 
have done it, they ſaid, at his arbitrary plea- 
ſure, or by mere power, without giving any 
ranſom at all; but that he choſe to deliver 
men in this way, that he might appear juſt 
and equitable in his — 
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he might have redeemed, or delivered, men 
from the power of the devil, or their ſubjec- 
tion to death, in any other way. He might 
have done it, they ſaid, at his arbitrary plea- 
ſure, or by mere power, without giving any 
ranſom at all; but that he choſe to deliver 
men in this way, that he might appear juſt 
and equitable in his — 
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